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IN SICKNESS. 
BY WILHELMINA VON 


UFFERING and restless, on a bed of anguish 
kJ I toss in ceaseless pain, and make my moan— 
‘* How long, Oh Lord, leavest thou me to languish, 
Bearing my bitter burden all alone ? 
Oh Lord, how long!" 


COLSON. 


Then comes the pitying Christ, and bends above me, 
And pours his balm into my aching breast ; 
‘* Daughter of God, thou knowest that I love thee ; 
A little while, and I will give thee rest, — 
A little while ! 


‘‘Onee, in the night-time, on a lonely mountain, 
I drank the cup my Father sent to me; 
Wilt thou refuse the drops, when I the fountain 
Drained to its bitter source —and all for thee, 
The agony ? 


‘* Thy Father sends this suffering and hunger ; 
Wilt thou rebel against thy Father’s will? 
In love he sends it, not in hate or anger, 
That he may draw his dear child nearer still, 





And nearer still.” 


So speaks the Lord, in his divine compassion, 
Comforting me, when I am sore distrest ; 
Changing my murmuring to resiguation, 
Till I ery out, ‘‘ Thy will, oh Lord, is best, 
Thy will is best!” 





—— 


SIGN iS OF THE TIMES. 
BY MRS, H. B. STOWE. 


7 E have read the novel of Lothair with interest, 

' not for its merits as a novel, which are not in 
auy way remarkable, but for the indications in it of 
the progress of religious thought and inquiry in our 
times. 

If the reader could by chance fall upon a copy of 
Viviun Grey, the first novel by the same author, 
the indications of difference between the moral at- 
mosphere of that time and this, would strike him 
forcibly. 

Both stories propose to record the history of a 
young man entering life in the highest circles of En- 
glish society. But Vivian Grey is the history of a 
young man acting as simply and purely on motives 
relating to this life alone, as if the New Testament 
never had existed, and God and conscience as 
controlling forces never been dreamed of. Vivian 
Grey is a modern ALCIBIADES, Only a more thorough 
practical atheist than even the handsome old Greek, 
who has some qualmsof conscience and some spasms 
of moral conflicts under the teachings of SocrarEs. 

Our modern hero Lothair is represented as an En- 
glish nobleman born to fabulous wealth, power and 
splendor—who in the very first few pages declares 
to a very beautiful and religious Duchess his utter 
contempt of fashionable society and ordinary world- 
ly aims, and states his intentions of devoting his 





whole existence to the extinction of pauperism, 





In the circle where he moves the ladies apparent- 
ly talk, not of parties, or dress, or diamonds, but of 
the future of the states—of the merits of different 
systems of education, and religion, and the theme of 
the whole book is not primarily a love-story, but the 
moral conflicts and temptations and phases of feel- 
ing of a sensitive conscience beset with the claims 


| of different systems of religion. 


Profoundly impressed with a sense of the respon 
sibility impressed on him by his rank and stgtion, 
he listens with yielding ear, first to the Romanist 
who would persuade him that he is to regenerate 
society by the medieval means of cathedrals and 
ritualistic splendor ; and then to the political reform- 
er who teaches the doctrine that the true religion 
consists in breaking political shackles and assisting 
a struggling nation to freedom. 

All the women in the book are represented as 
earnest and thoughtful, no less than wonderfully 
beautiful and boundlessly rich, and the fair apostles 
plead in turn the cause of their respective scheme 
for regenerating the world—whether as members of 
the Church of England, the Church of Rome, or the 
Church of “ Madre Natura.” 


Turopora, who finally becomes the victorious in- 
fluence, is the priestess and exponent of the Nature 
Worship, which seems to be the creed of a certain 
class of very active and energetic reformers of be- 
nevolent aims and elevated morals, She persuades 
him to undertake the restoration of political freedom 
to Italy as his great life work, and when the cause 
is temporarily defeated and THEoporA mortally 
wounded, he becomes broken-hearted and despair- 
ing, and finally returns to England to marry the 
charming daughter of the religious Duchess afore. 
said, who is a good moderate member of the Church 
of England, and in whose society he proposes to de- 
vote his life to building nice cottages for the ten- 
antry, superintending schools, and becoming gene- 
rally a stable pillar of the Establishment. 

Of course we are not so simple as to suppose our 
Premier of England gives this novel as an average 
of English high-life at the present hour. Rich, 
handsome young noblemen whose only idea is the 
regeneration of society, and rich, beautiful young 
duchesses and countesses, who talk and think only 
on the salvation of the Church and the overthrow of 
infidelity, are not, we presume, supposed to be as 
yet the staple out of which upper-class society is 
made, in England or anywhere else. 

But certainly it is something that a man moving 
in that circle, and professing to draw his materials 
from real life, introduces such characters and such 
discussions at all. It is something that in his bril- 
liant circle of ladies there is not one who seems 


| mainly interested in what used to be considered the 


natural province of women, to wit, fashionable dis- 
play, dress, jewelry, &c. Allare discussing questions 
of Church and State, and devoting themselves heart 
and soul to some scheme for the advancement of re- 
ligion or society. The obligations of the upper 
classes to the lower are every where acknowledged and 
dwelt upon, and the sole and paramount importance 
of religion over every other consideration in life often 
insisted on, forming an admitted background in all 
discussions. 

Making all due allowance ,for the high painting 
allowed in fiction, we must feel that such a novel 
shows a change in the world since the era of the 
ambitious and utterly unscrupulous VIVIAN GREY. 

Another sign of the same sort is the recent public 
address delivered by Lady Amperty before the 
Stroud Institute, advocating the claim of women to 
equal social, political, industrial advantages with 
those enjoyed by men. 

For a Viscountess in England to appear as a pub- 
lhe lecturer, is a striking step in the history of the 
aristocracy. But thisJady is the daughter-in-law of 
Lord Jon Russen,yand wife of one who aspires to 
attain to the political importance of his father in car- 
rying onthe affairs of Englan@. Lord AMBERLY was 
present on the platform, and after her lecture said that 
he consented to his wife’s speaking Upon this subjéet, 
feeling that as there was a battle to be fought, whieh 
must be fought by women'themselves, she ought to 
be ready to bear the brunt of any censure ‘which 
might be directed against its advocates. He there- 
fore most cordially assented to the delivery of the 
lecture. He was happy to say that the question had 
now entirely passed out of the phase it was in a few 
years ago, when the advocacy of the claims of wo- 


men was looked upon as a good joke. Owing to 
the recent agitation it was no longer ridiculed, and 
we begin to look forward to women’s voting at the 
polls as a serious possibility. 

He spoke of the present state of the property laws 
in relation to married women, as being shameful. 
He said that those who opposed women’s having the 
suffrage, on the ground that it would expose them 
‘to rough usage, failed to see that suffrage was a 
necessary protection to the weak, and that it was 
needed to prevent such abuses as married women 
now labored under from ever occurring again. Such 
laws could never have been made had women been 
politically equal with men. 

Lady AMBERLY’s lecture was a very able and ad- 
mirable one, earnest in spirit, logical in reasoning, 
and with a masculine breadth of thought and vigor 
of expression which showed that the accomplished 
woman could, under equal training, handle the weap- 
ons of manly oratory. Nevertheless, it was from first 
to last, as every woman’s public speaking should be, 
peculiarly womanly. It was a woman’s heart using 
the logic of manly argument, to plead a cause dear 
to womanly feeling. Admirable as it was as a 
speech, we hold it more admirable as a deed. 

That an admired and clever young woman of noble 
rank, herselfa beloved wife and happy mother, should 
appear to plead this cause, when she never in her 
own person had felt or could feel any of the wrongs 
or need any of the rights which formed the subject 
of her lecture, was something in itself noble and ad- 
mirable. Her address is so able a presentation of 
the subject, that we shall give some few extracts 
from it. 

She says that her appeal is mostly to women, for |” 
}tliat it is the indifference of woman that retards, and 
the efforts of woman that must secure this justice. 

She says, “I appeal to their feeling—not that 
feeling is the safest guide at all times, but because 
until women have undergone some mental training 
they will be guided more by emotion than reason.” 
Too often we are told by them, J should be no bet- 
ter off if I had my own.property, or a vote—or what 
do women want of colleges, why cannot they be 
happy at home? or, J should hate to be a doctor or 
a lawyer, &c. The people who argue in this way 
fail to perceive that in so doing they assert their 
own happiness and comfort, entirely forgetting the 
thousands, I might say millions of women, who are 
alone in the world, and have neither parents nor 
friends, home nor fortune of their own, and are driv- 
en to seek these for themselves or die.” 


She adds, “ Though you and I may be happy, is 
there no reason to urge this movement on behalf of 
the millions in England and America, who are not 
living in this state of blissful content? We are apt 
to forget that the Priest and the Levite who looked 
and passed by on the other side, are not the exam- 
ples which we should wish to follow.” 

Lady AMBERLY then goes on to speak of the fif- 
teen thousand governesses who find employment in 
England, and asks the mistresses of happy homes if 
they have ever examined the report of a Governess’s 
benevolent institution, to see what is the fate of less 
fortunate sisters. ‘‘ Home is all very well,” she re- 
marks, “for those who can get one, but what be- 
comes of the fifteen thousand who have none? 
Frem the way in which some of these home-advo- 
cates talk, an inhabitant from another sphere might 
fancy it was a free gift to every human being, to be 
had by waiting for it, instead of a luxury earned by 
ones own labor, or that of our predecessors. The re 
mueration given to women who enter on this career, 
whch is almost the only one open to them, is a sala- 
ry varying from £20 to £100, and out of this they 
often have to pay to keep relatives from utter desti- 
tufion. The smallness of the pay comes from the 
ovestocking of the market, but what else can they 
turn their energies to? How can they get broad? 
The fact that fifteen thousand women are driven to 
seek work for themselves is argument enough that 
by ppening more ¢rades and more educational ad- 
vantages we shall not be guilty of alluring them 
away from their homes to the deadly temptations of 
the outer world. 

“ By the census of 1861, there were in Great Brit- 
ain, in round numbers, six millions of women over 
twenty years Of age. Half of these were wives, wid- 
ows and diughters having no occupation, and so 
supposed fo be well off; one million wives of farm- 
ers and slopkeepers, and two million engaged in in- 
dependq@t industry, I think these figures speak for 





themselves, and that the cause of these two million 
women ought not to be overlooked.” 

Lady AmBERLY then took up the subject of the 
property laws in relation to married women, as they 
affected the interests of the poor, and read instances 
from the papers, showing the sufferings of women 
under them. Finally, with a noble courage she spoke 
a word for the outcast women of soeiety—words 
that in the mouth of a noble lady of England have 
an affecting significance. 

“This brings me to the saddest argument that can be addressed to 
people of feeling and refinement on behalf of the rights of women. 
Could they be convinced that out of the fifty thousand homeless wo- 
men who lead, in the towns of this country, an existence of meral suf- 
fering, of abject helplessness and sin, thousands are certainly driven 
to it by real want, by the absence of any opening for their industry, 
their energy and their capabilities, by the cheerlessness, the hope- 
lessness of their lot, by the absence of education, which we have neg- 
leeted to provide for them,—could, I say, women be convinced that 
this is so, would they again lightly say ‘What isthat tome? I should 
be no better off with this, that, or the other.’ No, rather would a life 


of devotion to that cause seem a small gift to atone for the indiffer- 
ence they ha@ever felt.” 


Now there are multitudes of women in America, 
and of good women too, who habitually close their 
eyes and ears to all presentations of the subject here 
so strongly, and with so mueh feeling, presented by 
Lady AMBERLY, 

To such we cannot forbear asking the question 
whether it is not a noble, a generous, and a Chris- 
tian spirit that has inspired these extracts we have 
presented ? 

Is it not the very Spirit of Christ that the high 
should care for the low, that the fortunate should 
care for the unfortunate, that the pure should stretch 
down a hand to help the impure and sinful—espe- 
cially those poor women who so often are more sin- 

nod against than sinning ? 

Have those who have thus closed their eyes and 
ears any doubt that such real and appalling evils 
exist in society, in this country, as well as in En- 
gland? Have they any doubt that an equal obliga- 
tion lies in every Christian to do what in them lies 
to remedy these evils? 

And if the women who advocate this cause really 
and thoroughly believe that in the way they propese 
such dreadful wrongs and sufferings can be abated, 
are they not trying to do Christ’s work on earth ? 
Even supposing them to be mistaken in the means 
they pursue, ought any one to meet such efforts with 
scorn or ridicule ? 
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THE COMING OF THE LORD. 


BY THE REV. JOHN HALL, D, D. 





HE popular impression is that ordinary men live 

wholly or mainly in the present. If “the pres- 
ent ” as distinguished from the eternal be meant, it 
istrue. But it is not true that most men live in the 
present as contrasted with the nearer future. On 
the contrary, the present is little in most minds but 
as a step to the future. The child longs for boy- 
hood, and the boy for manhoed. Manhood longs 
for the time of establishment, and when it is reached 
— if it be—for the time of rest and relief from care. 
So the human spirit by its constant projecting of it- 
self into the future, appears in some vague way to 
own its present unsatisfactory eondition, and to “ feel 
after if haply it may find” something better in ad- 
vance. It would be strange if this life-long habit ot 
counting on the future were to be broken off ab- 
ruptly in death, and end in nothing. It is the wit- 
ness within ourselves of our immortality. 

And there is a curious analogy between the eager, 
ever-hoping human spirit and its one infallible rule. 
The Bible is complete as a guide to life, but at every 
point to which it carries us, it requires us to look 
forward, 

Moses left the announcement of a greater prophet, 
and Davip of a coming King. The Old Testament 
saints are all looking forward to the coming One. 
And when He comes, it is not as a finality. He finishes 
indeed the business of that coming; and carries His 
Church to a height never reached befere. Not how- 
ever that she may rest there. Her eye still looks 
onward. Her attitude is still one of expectancy, 
“looking for and hasting unto the coming of the 
day of God.” The very nature of the human mind 
forbids resting in the present; and the very struc- 
ture of the Bible makes the future the resting-place 
of the spirit. “I will come again.” Even the com- 
pleted atonement cannot be looked at without sug- 
gesting something yet to be, ‘“ Ye do show forth 
the Lord's death till he come.” 

If I think of myself simply as a Christian, my hope 
takes hold of my going to be with Christ. The apos- 
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fic of the Gentiles was no exception to the rule: “Ab 
sent from the body and present with the Lord ;” “hav: 
ing desire to depart and be with Christ which is 
far better.” One’s mind makes no account of pro- 
phetic periods, or diverging interpretations. “T 
shall be with my Saviour. To me practically the 
day of my death is the day of his coming.” And 
when the end is near and faith vigorous, they human 
soul often seizes the graphic speech of the Old Tes- 
tament to express its yearnings: “Why is his-chari- 
ot so long in coming?” But wiien I thiak of myself 
asa member of Christ’s Church, in sympathy with 
that party, often despised and persecuted; when I 
feel myself one of a body which devils and men have 
accused, belied, condemned, the Lord’s second com- 
ing suggests the vindication of my chosen friends, 
the complete and final victory of their principles, 
the clearing of their character, the triumphant refu- 
tation of the slanders of centuries. This great event 
will thus wear different aspects to Christians as they 
regard themselves, and it is worth consid:ring 
whether some of the differences of view as ts our 
Lord’s coming have not arisen from confcunding 
passages that speak of the hope of the Clristian 
community, with those that emphasize the simple 
longings of the individual human soul. 

And when will the Lord come? If a 7'one 
expects an answer such as “In the year of ow. Lord, 
1872, his appearing may be counted upon,” ‘ae can! 
not get it, we venture to think, from any inter- 
preter of Scripture sufficiently judicious to com- 
mand respect. “Of that hour knoweth no man.” 
Prophecy is not history with dates and particulars, 
written beforehand. If it were, it would defeat its 
end, tempt men, and infringe upon human freedom 
of action. 

But there are certain great events of universal in- 
terest which the Scriptures connect with the Second 
Advent, and which, we may be sure, constitute in- 
timation to us as to time sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of the covenant of grace. 


1. One of these events is the Resurrec ‘ion of all the 
dead, It has been sometimes imagined \hat there is 
first a resurrection of the good and t)en of the 
wicked, after an interval more or less prolonged. 
But this impression is founded on a mistaken read- 
ing of two passages, in one of which (1 Thess. iv., 
16) the comparison is not between the dead out of 
Christ, and the dead in Christ, but between the dead 
in Christ and the living in Christ ; and in the other of 
which (Rev., xx., 1, 10) the symbolical character of 
the passage is forgotten in part, and “souls” is read 
with a literalness confessedly inadmissible in the 
rest of the passage. But in the calm, didactic lan- 
guage of John, v., 28, 29, when he’comes, “all that 
are in their graves shall hear His voice, and shall 
come forth ;” or in Pavt’s argument, “The Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel and the trump of 
God, and the dead of Christ shall rise first; then we 
which are alive and remain shall be caught up,” &c. 

2. But this Resurrection is in order to the general 
judgment. If anything can be inferred with confi- 
dence from the Gospel accounts of this momentous 
transaction, it is that it will embrace both classes, 
and transpire in the presence of both. Indeed this 
follows from its nature and purpose. Human tribu- 
nals are erected to try the question, ‘ guilty or not,” 
and to measure out punishment. But the Divine 
Judge tries in no such sense; and the rewards have 
already been practically adjudged. The manifesta- 
tion of the divine character seems to be the main 
object. ‘The heavens shall deciare his righteous- 
ness,” according to Psalm L., 3, 6, in that day when 
a fire shall devour before him, when he shall call to 
the heavens and to the earth that he may judge his 
people, where his saints in covenant with him by 
sacrifice shall be gathered before him. But this 
manifestation implies the presence together of angels 
and of good and bad among men. 


3. But where this has taken place, the earth has 
served its purpose as the home of a race partly good 
and partly evil. And it appears to have too many 
scars and derangements from its subjection to a sin- 
ful race to admit of its continuing the abode of the 
redeemed and perfectly holy portion of God’s crea- 
tion. Accordingly, with these august transactions, 
there is connected the destruction of the existing, 
and the production of another state of things, called 
“a new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” 

Beyond the fact that our Lord's return is uni- 
formly associated with the general resurrection, final 
judgment, and complete renovation of earth, we have 
no marks of time to guide us, It follows, of course, 
that the overthrow of heathenism, the turning of 
the Jewish heart to Jesus, the millennial peace, 
and a reign of truth as general and as conspic- 
uous as that of error has been, all come before 
our Lord’s personal return, and are therefore effected 
by other agencies than his personal appearance. To 
the soul-stirring truths that God has revealed upon 
these high themes, it is perfectly certain that neither 
in the ministrations of the pulpit, nor in our pri- 

vate studies, have we given the place they occupy 
in the Scriptures; and without accepting the views 
of brethren who connect the thorough reformation 
of the race mainly with our Lord’s Second Advent, 
we acknowledge gratefully the Church’s obligation 


to them for calling attention to these certain and 
most glorious prospects. 

And when the - nai’: :tate has been -ushered. in: 
through his returmm in visible majesty and the at- 
tendant events, what is te be its character? Let 
my readers go back in thought to their infancy and, 
imagine their parents telling them at the age of 
three or four what their lives would be at thirty or 
forty: ‘You will not be children any more, but men 
and women; you will not learn lessons, or be under 
orders 9s you arenow. You shall please yourselves, 
and acton your own judgment,” &c, Now let lan- 
guage of this kind be employed to any conceivable 
amount, and every one knows it yet fails to describe 
the reality. Life has to be lived to be comprehend- 
ed. No doubt, indeed, some persons have become 
great favorites with young children from their skill- 
fully-adapted delineation of that future into which, 
as we saw, even the child’s mind is constantly trying, 
as on tiptoe, to look over and examine. And there 
is an infant school of Christians who are gratified by 
corresponding delineations of their future life; de- 
lineations which they often enough forget when they 
have advanced a little even on the earth, They be- 
come men and they put away childish things. 

How little of this vaticination is in the Bible! It 
has no “ physical theory of a future life.” Isaac Tay- 
LOR wrote that. The doors of its New Jerusalem are 
never half opened, like those of a festive hall, that 
eager and curious young folk may get a stimulating 
peep beforehand. Its gates are of another kind al- 
together; “they shall not be shut at all by day,” 
and as for night, ‘there is no night there.” Not one 
word has it of planes, or spheres, many or few. An 
apostle, lifted up in vision, heard “ unspeakable 
words which it is not lawful for a man to utter,” 
But men and women without any evidence of such 
exceptional elevation in views, aims, or life, are 
troubled by no such scruples, nor conscious of any 
check upon their utterance. With an easy volubil- 
ity they can speak, write and print the entire pro- 
gramme of the solemn unknown. They can, as the 
heathen made gods by exaggerating men, depict the 
features of the heavenly abode by sublimating the 
earthy, much as a fluent friend might describe the 
developing capacities of a seminary for young ladies, 
where endless learning and matchless accomplish- 
ments are coribined “with all the elegances and 
comforts of a home.” 

How different is the Bible! Men know what hun- 
ger, thirst, grief and tears are. They know what 
hardship and toil and midday heats are, They know 
what change, and bereavement, and homelessness, 
and lonely darkness and curse are. These are facts 
of world-old and world-wide comprehension. And 
the Scriptures come and tell is in their grand sim- 
plicity that there shall be none of these; and if any- 
one would narrowly ask, ‘“ What positively shall we 
have?” it is enough that “the former things are 
passed away.” The Lord God will give us light, 
and we shall reign forever and ever. Who can trans- 
late these terms into the vernacular of earth? Who 
needs to do it? Who would be the better if it were 
done? To the weary sufferer heaven is rest. To the 
human spirit, hungry for sympathy, it is love. Each 
shall find all he hoped—his ideal realized perhaps 
on a plan which now he could not comprehend—and 
all his brethren hoped for, too. So let us respect 
this reticence of our Bibles; let us be wisely and 
willingly igngrant where God has, not spoken, and 
let us hear our Saviour say to us daily, “ Behold, I 
come quickly.” 





SPIRIT vs. SPIRITS. 


BY THE REV. A, M’ELROY WYLIE. 


them.” Every man /eclé, if he cannot feason about 
it, that his nature craves the‘infinite ; to explore new 
experiences isone of the phases of infinitude. Now 
there are two ways to touch this craving—the wrong 
and the right. By wine—spirits—that is the Devil's 
way. Try wine and thea b c of it spells itself 
into new experiences, not at all unlike the first stages 
of high spiritual ecstasy—witness what the lookers 
on said at the morning hour of the day of Pente- 
cost,—‘ these men are filled with new wine.” In 
each case a man stands out of himself, and this is 
what we ¢l like, and it is the condition necessary to 
explore new experiences, 

We get. out of ourselves by wine; that is the Dev- 
il’s way and it is bad: we get out of ourselves by 
the Spirit ; that is God’s way and it is good. By 
both processes men are lifted into other characters, 
by the former into characters worse and worse, until 
the man assumes the Devil; by the latter into char- 
acters better and better, until he assumes the che- 
rub—or glorified man, higher than angel. 

Another replies, “‘ I drink for excitement.” Don’t 
let us decry excitement. It is good. Stagnation 
puts more men in the insane asylum than excitement. 
Excitement is wholesome, just as the fountain gush- 
ing into the stagnant, loathsome, reptile haunted 
pool, is wholesome. We get out of the dead past 
by excitement. Wine excites; that is the Devil’s 
way. The Spirit excites, and this is the divine way. 

Man has always the choice between two—right 
and left., He cannot long move along the line of 
negation between good and evil. The via media is 
neither the way of sense nor safety. It is the way 
of Mr. PLAvsIs_E, ending at the left, and the ex- 
tremest side of it. Every season of excitement, like 
the canal lock, puts the man on a higher or lower 
level. The excitement by the Spirit is the passage 
through the lock, flooding us to a more exalted 
perch on the way of righteousness. To be filled 
with wine is to rush through a lock plunging us to 
a lower level on the dark way of evil. 

Another replies, ‘I drink to get strength.’ Here 
there is no arguing against a man’s feelings. 
So long as he is conscious that spirits help him over 
a difficulty, so long he will not believe your denial. 
The wise man said, “ Give strong drink to him that 
is ready to perish.” Yes, we conserve tissues in al- 
cohol. Yes, that is its office. It prevents tempo- 
rary waste by the expense of greater after waste, 
and to take in alcohol serves the same purpose as is 
served to a starving boat’s crew in mid-ocean by 
eating their dead companions. Wine feeds us on 
our own dead particles. “Ah, but it helps me tide 
over difficulties—many a time I would strand but 
for this high tide at my command.” 

Yes, and so does a fever. Wine helps the man 
through his raaiden speech—steadies his nerves, and 
knots his muscles for a desperate tug,—renders un- 
conscious of cold and heat, not by shutting them out, 
but by making us numb beforehand. Chloroform 
does not cure the pain, it lets us die insensible. 

Wine gives strength! helps us tide over difficul- 
ties!! That is the Devil’s way. The divine way is, 
—be filled with the Spirit. Brave men in the heat 
of battle feel not the painful wound, aud are endow- 
ed with superhuman strength. To be filled with the 
Spirit is to sing in the battle of life, and to renew 
one’s strength as the eagle’s. The higher we mount 
the weaker grows the down-drawings of gravitation; 
and we mount by the Spirit. Pav. and Sms, stock- 
bound and scourged in prison singing their mid- 
aight hymn, are types of the divine mode of inspira- 
tion. Perhaps the waking jailer thought they were 
drunk with wine ; if he did he soon discovered his 
mistake, and his very instinct was enough to tell 





W. ROBERTSON remarks upon the surpris- 
e ing fact, (not having the volume at hand I| 
may but imperfectly recall his thought,) that st. 
Paul puts in juxtaposition (Eph., vi., 18) two most 
diverse influences. “Wine” and the “ Spirit”—what 
sort of connection can there be between these two, 
to occasion comparison, or contrast, or reference 
even, in the same sentence ? 

Without taking time or space to dwell upon the 
heathen notion that Bacchus—the god of wine—or 
wine, in short, was an inspirer, note, if you please, 
this great fact, that there are ¢wo systems of inspit- 
tion. Every thing good carries its shadow. All in- 
fluences for healthful elevation have base counter- 
feiters, which lie near together in their first effecs, 
but rapidly run out into wide and eternally divored 
results. 

Take these two thoughts—the light and the shade, 
—Spirit and spirits. Did you ever think of the wen- 
derful parallelism running between them by way of 
antithesis? Let us see. “Be not drunk with win: 
wherein is excess; but be filled with the Spirit! 
Point your finger downward and you will mark on 
source of inspiration; again, point it upwards ani 
you will name another source of inspiration,—the 
former is the way of man’s enemy, the latter the way 
of man’s eternal friend. 

Put the question to those who revel in wine, Why 
drink? you will get some answers like the follow- 
ing : 
“ I drink to explore new experiences.” Tre reporter 
of a leading New York journal has terselysaid, “My 





| business is to hunt up new sensations and mproduce 


him that this was an inspiration higher than the 
world and heathenism ever knew. 

Another replies, “I drink to be sociable.” Well, 
sociability is a Christian grace. The miser worship- 
ing gold, the rival of God, is the antithesis. Soci- 
ability is enjoined. ‘“ Look not every man upon his 
own things ;” “use hospitality ;” “be not forgetful 
to entertain strangers”—you may find an angel— 
this is right—be sociable, Christianity turned sour 
is the diluted syrup of love transformed into the 
vinegar of Pharisaic misanthropy. 

Yes, men are more sociable when they are filled 
with wine, but that is Satan’s way—sociability with- 
out wisdom—maudlin hilarity—insanity of laughter 
—the crackling of thorns under a pot—and a chat- 
tering skeleton striking twelve, after a counterfeit 
angel had struck the early hour. 

Now God’s way reverses all this,— be filled with 
the Spirit”—where there is no excess. Do you not 
suppose the hundred and twenty in the upper room, 
sitting under the fire-tongues, were sogiable one with 
another? If ever a circle of heaven emigrated to the 
earth, it was then. Look at that company touched 
by the angel of love! Their tongues are oiled with 
grace, Their conversation glows with a divine radi- 
ance. If our churches are unsociable it is not be- 
cause of the Spirit, but the want of it. If our even- 
ing companies are voted “‘ bores,” it is because men 
are moving along that perilous midway between— 
neither cold nor hot—wanting the abandon of the 
wine-bibber, and yet not having the higher inspira- 
tion of the Spirit. ; 

Would men, were Christ moving bodily in society 
upon earth, invite him as a guest in their innocent 
entertainments? We warrant there would be no 








lack of sociability then. Let them do the same 
now by seeking the inspiration of his Spirit. 
Another answers, “ J drink to drown sorrow.” And 
here are the majority. “So, alas! it is. Men first 
drink themselves into trouble and then trouble 
themselves into drink, so that it becomes both the 
cause and effect of disaster, and the last state is 
worse than the first.” 

Oblivion, that is Satan’s way. So He giveth His 
beloved sleep, this is God’s way. By wine the 
former, by the Spirit the latter. Temporary obli 
vion, then tenfold terrors ;—calm resignation—then 
sweet restoring sleep—then refreshment, and ever 
increasing victories. 

Water may drown the body, but wine cannot 
drown sorrows. These are ghosts which will not 
down at the bidding of wine. 

Take the other way—the divine way. Fill with 
the Spirit and there is then no room for sorrow; 
nay, not even care; for the Spirit. having freeness of 
access, carrieth all our sorrows to Him who careth 
for us, 
In a word, men say they drink fo be happy. Let 
them know this is Satan’s way—the antithesis of 
good—the basest counterfeit of the true,—the very 
falsifier of all the eternities of human longing. 

Here is the sure and the diviner way that brings 
in a legacy of unchanging peace—be filled with the 
Spirit, for new experience, for excitement, for 
strengthening, for sociability, for drowning of sor- 
row, in short for all that a man needs—for character 
and happiness. 





LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 
THE INFALLIBLE CHURCH. 
My Dear Editor : 


ESTERDAY onmy way home to Wheat-hedge, 

as I was sitting on the forward deck of the Ma- 
ry Powell, with the July number of Harper's Magazine 
in my hand, Mr. Goprrry joined me—Mr, GopFREY 
is a devout though rather liberal Roman Catholic. 
He is a very excellent member of society, and neither 
his denominationalism nor mine prevents us from be- 
ing good friends. AsIshook hands with him, he took 
the open magazine from me and glanced at the arti- 
cle which I had been reading. It was Mr. Laur- 
ENCE’s article onthe Vaudois. The article itself is a 
very graphic and entertaining history of that perse- 
cuted people. It is illustrated by some rather in- 
tense pictures of the persecutions they suffered, burn- 
ing, impaling, being blown to pieces by gunpowder, 
&c., &c., which give to the article an appearance of 
sensationalism which does not really do the subject 
matter justice. Mr. Goprrey glanced at the article 
and then handed the magazine back saying, quietly, 

“J consider that article atrocious, sir; a scandal 
to literature. I was aware that the HARPERS were 
bitter against the Church, but I should not have 
supposed that they would admit such an article as . 
that to their magazine.” 

“ Atrocious,” said I, “is a pretty strong word. In 
what respect is it atrocious? Isit not true? The 
author, I observe, gives his authorities for all his 
important statements. It must be easy to convict 
him of falsehood if they are not well founded.” 

“Tt is an outrageous attack,” said Mr. GoprREy, 
“by a magazine that professes to be undenomination- 
al, upon one of the largest denominations in the 
United States.” 

“ On the contrary,” said I, “I have just read the 
article through, and it seemed to me to be a very 
calm and dispassionate history ; in fact, too calm, 
too dispassionate. I do not see how it is possible 
for any one to read the story of the sufferings inflict- 
ed on the Vaudois in the name of religion and not 
have his blood boil.” 

“T do not deny that,” said Mr. Goprrey. “ His- 
tory is full of cruel wrongs, of flagrant injustice. 
But why charge all the crimes of the middle ages 
upon the Catholic Church? You Protestants talk as 
though the Catholics were the only ones who ever 
persecuted. Religious persecution belongs to no 
Church, sir. It belongstotheage. We have grown 
wiser, Everybody in time has persecuted when they 
got the power. It is true that the Catholies perse- 
cuted the Protestants. But did not the Protestants 
persecute each other? Catvin burnt SERVETUS. 
The Church of England drove the Puritans into 
exile, and pilloried the Methodists. The Puritans 
scourged the Quakers and banished the Baptists. 
But you Protestants conveniently forget all that. 
You only remember the Spanish inquisition. The 
New England inquisition you are very willing to 
bury in oblivion.” 

“We have grown wiser,” said I. “We have 
learned something. We neither defend the spirit nor 
imitate the example of the Puritans.” 

“ And are the Protestants the only ones that learn ?” 
said he. 

“ We are not responsible ‘for the sins of our fore- 
fathers,” said I, “ provided we disown them. But if 
we ratify them We are. Supposing the General As- 
sembly just adjourned in Philadelphia had passed 
resolutions approving the burning of SERVETUS, 
would it not be wise for the Unitarians to be on 
their guard against Presbyterianism? If the Con- 
gregational convention held this year at Chicago 
hed endorsed the action of their ancestors in slitting 
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the ears of the Quakers, and driving Roger W1- 

trams trom the Province, would it not be well for 

the Quakers and the Baptists to watch them pretty 
sharply ?” 

“But who,” said Mr. Goprrey, “supposes that 
the Roman Catholics in the nineteenth century ap- 
prove the persecutions of the sixteenth? Who sup- 
poses that even the Pope would re-establish the in- 
quisition if he could ?” 

“T do not,” said I, “ for I think the Church is a 
creat deal better than its creed. But what else does 
the doctrine of infallibility mean than this, that the 
Church can do no wrong and has done no wrong. 
Learn! YourChurch distinctly disavows the ability 
to learn. It distinctly asserts that it now holds what 
it has always held, that—but let me read, lest I quote 
incorrectly.” With that I opened my pocketbook, 
and taking from it the Dogmatic Decree of the 
Council of the Vatican, read from it the following 
paragraph : 

“Jn matters of faith and morals, which pertain to the edifica- 
tion of Christian doctrine, that is to be held as the true sense of 
the Sacred Scriptare which the Holy Mother Church, to whom it 
belongs to judge of the true sense and interpretation of the Serip- 
ture, has held and holds ; and therefore that no one may interpret 
the Sacred Scripture contrary to this sense or contrary to the 
unanimous consent of the Fathers.” 

“The question whether heresy is a crime to be 
punished,” said I, “is a question in faith and morals, 
and until the Holy Mother Church recants the doc- 
trine that such opinions are punishable, the age has 
a right to hold her responsible forit. Ifinfallibility 
means anything, it means incapacity to learn. The 
Roman Catholic Church of to-day is not responsible 
for the acts of the Church of two centuriesago. But 
it is responsible for its own repeated declarations 

that it neither has grown nor can grow wiser.” 

At this juncture Mr. Goprrey thought he would 
go down to dinner, and I was left again to my Har- 

per. Instead of reading it, however, I laid it down 
to read again the Dogmatic Decree, and to cut from 
it a paragraph, which, with a quotation from a de- 
eree of the Church in 1633, I resolved to send you, 
as they illustrate so signally the beauties of the doc- 
trine of Church infallibility. Of Papal infallibility, 
you observe, I say nothing. The decree of 1633 that 
I speak of is to be found in the appendix to the 
private life of GALILEO, compiled from his corres- 
pondence and that of his daughter, Sister Marra 
CeLEsTE, herself a nun in the Franciscan convent of 
St. Matthew, in Arcetri. This official sentence, de- 
creed against GALILEO on the 22d day of June, 1633, 
by the Cardinals of the Reman Church, contains the 
following paragraphs: 

“ That the sun is the centre of the universe and doth not move 
from his place is a proposition absurd and false in philosophy, 
and formally heretical; being expressly contrary to Holy Writ : 
That the earth is not the centre of the universe nor immovable, 
but that it moves, even with a diurnal motion, is likewise a pro- 
position absurd and false in philosophy, and considered in philos- 
ophy ad minus erroneous in faith. ..... We say, pronounce, 
sentence, and declare, that thou, the said GALILEO, by the things 
deduced during this trial, and by thee confessed as above, hast ren= 
dered thyself vehemently suspected by this Holy Office, that is, of 
having believed and held a doctrine which is false and contrary 
to the Holy Seriptures, to wit: that the sun is the centre of the 
universe, and that it does not move from east to west, and that 
the earth moves and is not the centre of the universe; and that 
an opinion may be held and defended as probable after having 
been declared and defined as contrary to Holy Scripture.” 

This is what the infallible Church decreed in 1633; 
and after two centuries of enlightenment, in this 
year of our Lord 1870, and with this record of the 
past before it and before the world, this is what the 
same Church has the effrontery to declare to-day : 

“Tf any one shall say that it may at any time come to pass, in 
the progress of science, that the doctrines set forth by the Church 


must be taken in another sense than that in which the Church 
has ever received and yet receives them, let him be anathema.” 


And this is infallibility ! 
Yours, &., 


Wheat-hedge, N. Y. Larcts. 








DEMONSTRATIONS OF SPIRITUAL 
GEOLOGY. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER. 


A there was light upon creation, light before 
creation, and God dividing the light from the 
darkness, and calling the light day and the darkness 
- night, an indefinite period of time before he made 
the planets in the firmament, and the sun, moon and 
stars to give light upon the earth, so was it with the 
gradual revelation of light in God’s Word. Before 
the Books of that revelation were set as planets in 
the firmament of men’s faith, there was shining on 
the soul of man light from God, and such light as 
to divide the darkness from the day, and the animal 
from the immortal, light for the life and guidance 
of the soul, disclosing its responsibilities toGod and 
eternity, without the knowledge of which there is 
no spiritual light, neither indeed can be. God is 
light ; and when God said, Let us make man in our 
image, he made him a seeing intelligence, with the 
knowledge of God as light within him, and the vision 
of God through the creation around him. There was 
the light, the radiance, of a divine revelation before 
it was so plainly gathered and shrined in the Books 
of Moses and the Prophets, or in the person, divini- 
ty, and teachings of the Son of God. 

There was light before there was a solar system, 
and it was the same kind of light afterwards foun- 
tained in the planets; and just so, there was light 


was the same kind of light with that which after- 


of that system before there were the five propound- 
ed points of orthodox speculation. To that spirit- 
ual light concerning immortality, God, eternity, 
shrined in man’s immortal and intelligent nature 
before the fall, there was added, after the fall, the 
light of forgiveness and salvation, which is now and 
has been ever since sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin, the essential attribute of a divine rev- 
elation. If there be not that in it, it is only an at- 
tempted reproduction or repromulgation of bare 
natural theology, under all the disadvantage and 


that light by the eclipse of man’s guilt, and the con- 
sequent discontinuance of childlike communion with 
his maker and Friend. It becomes a mere transcend- 
ent elixir from the philosophy of nature without 
God, an elixir of dreams and pride in prayerless 
speculations, such as PAu characterizes in Romans, 
i., 21, 22, or in its best estate such as PLato, unaid- 
ed by divine grace, was competent to make. 

Now the idea of a revelation from God to man, 
without the knowledge of man’s immortality, is one 
of the most impossible fictions ever broached. Such 
a book would not only have no claim on our belief, 
but would prove itself a falsehood. The Old Testa- 
ment claiming to be the Word of God, and yet no 
revelation of our immortality in it, and consequently 
not addressed to us as immortal and accountable 
beings, is a stupendous absurdity. A divine revela- 
tion for brutes would not be a greater absurdity 
than that of such a revelation to man as in the 
category of brutes. 

Only under the light of our known immortality 
could the characteristic elements of superiority in 
the Word of Ged have ever been possessed and de- 
veloped; its common qualities and fruits could 
neither have grown nor existed, but under the in- 
fluence of such light from heaven. Everywhere the 
immortality of man is understood and recognized, 
an under current of consciousness, an all-surround- 
ing atmosphere of spiritual breathing, even where 
itis not mentioned. Every type of the letters of 
this reading to man’s reason is raised out ol that 
metallic base of the knowledge of our immortality ; 
the proof sheets pre-suppose that basis in every 
page, whatever be the local subject. Even where 
the truths of immortality do not appear, their re- 
gency, and the sense of their control, are present. 
On the north side of a house, under its shadow, you 
do not see the sun, yet every herb in that part of 
the garden has grown by the sun’s light. So with 
every flower and every blade of grass in the meadow 
of God’s Word. Because it is a cloudy day, you do 
not say, at nine in the morning, the sun has not yet 
risen.. The sky may be so obscured with clouds 
that the orb and form of the sun shall not be seen 
for weeks, and at sea you cannot take an observa- 
tion; nevertheless, his vivifying radiance is diffused 
everywhere, and everything exists and grows in that 
light. And so with every chapter and verse of the 
‘Hebrew Scriptures. Without the light of immor- 
tality in the mind both of the writers and readers 
of, those Scriptures, it would have been impossille 
that a body of such literature as that Old Book of 
Hebrew Revelation should ever have been wrougit 
out. It would have proved, in the mere light of 
nature, as the pale, sickly, waxen vegetation of a 
dungeon or a cellar; as the long, twining, seni- 
transparent sprouts of potatoes, in comparison with 
the green leaves and blue and white blossoms of the 
harvest in the open field. 

Take out the sense of immortality, and the habit 
ual reference to it, from the existence of any nation, 
say for only two hundred years, and you would have 
a great and injurious change in the character of tha} 
nation; its genius, if it ever had any, would be de 
graded ; its literature superficial, frivolous, soulless 
It would be like the effect upon the physical consti. 
tution of taking the oxygen from the atmosphere, 
and compelling the race to live on for seven succes- 


their schools. 


such a production as the 73rd Psalm, or the 102nd 





before ever there was a theological system, and it 


wards shone forth from the great systematic truths 


loss of the veiling, darkening, and withdrawing of 


sive generations till their lungs and bodies were 
shriveled and wasted according to the withered air, 
or conformed to its corrosion; and that being done, 
if then you should turn on a stream of the old vital- 
ity, to restore the air to its vital functions, as at the 
beginning, they would resist and reject that change 
as if it were poison, just as the men in PLaAro’s 
Cave, after living a long time without the sunlight, 
opposed even the introduction of the knowledge of 
the day, and cried out “‘Crucify him, crucify him!” 
against the teachers that would put sunlight into 


There can be no question as to the climate in which | 
or the 139th has grown. There cannot be a doubt 
that the knowledge of an eternal responsibility was 
there, and a faith in God as the rewarder of those 
who dilgently seek him, and the Righteous Judge 
with retributive justice for those who seek him not. 
If you should find anywhere in the pages of PLato 
or of EPicTETUs an outpouring of sentiment, thought 
and feeling, such as is contained in any such pas- 
sages, the evidence of the known glory and blessed- 
ness of communion with God, or other outpourings, 
as in Psalms 42 or 88, of a soul agonizing in the ab- 
| sence of such communion, and complaining of spirit- 


ual darkness, you would not doubt that to such souls 
God had made known the light of his countenance, 
and the realities of the future world, and of eternal 
blessedness as dependent on the love of God, and 
eternal misery as inevitable without it. If you find 
in the earth a fossil insect, you know there has been 
life there; if you find sea-shells, you know that the 
sea has been there; if you find coal with the impress 
of ferns, you know that a growth of vegetable life 
has been there. a life impossible except on certain 
conditions. Creative power and wisdom, a power 
above nature, must have been at work there. 

Creatures without lungs might live in mud, but 
creatures with lungs could not. Men could not have 
lived when the earth was blanketed with carbonic 
acid gas three hundred feet thick, and forests grew 
only to be buried and changed into coal. A layer 
of human skeletons any where discovered, no matter 
if it could be under the primeval granite, would as- 
sure you that when those skeletons were walking 
about in life with flesh upen them, there was an at- 
mosphere compounded of the same elements as ours. 
And even so, when you meet such records as those 
in the 82nd and 51st Psalms, the experiences of con- 
victed and converted sinful men, under the impres- 
sions from God’s attributes revealed to them, and 
God’s law, and the necessity of the soul’s salvation 
made known, and its dependence on God’s forgiving 
mercy and sanctifying grace, you are perfectly cer- 
tain that the subjects of such experiences were aware 
of the immortality of the soul and its accountability 
to God forever. The spiritual experiences detailed 
in the Old Testament are incredible not to say im- 
possible, except under the co-presence, the pressure 
and power, of the revealed realities of immortality 
and retribution. 








THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT IN 
MEXICO. 


BY THE REY. ALFRED 0. ROE. 


; Oke LIKE the Revolution in our own country, the 

first movements for independence in Spanish 
America were the result of political troubles in the 
mother country. Naporzon had designs against the 
Spanish monarchy. The people of the colonies were 
loyal to the reigning family ; and the Church feared the 
influence and license of French philosophy. The bond 
which united its dependencies to the Home Government 
was therefore greatly weakened during the French in- 
tervention in Spain. 

While the return of the Boursons was hailed with 
joy both at home and abroad, new ideas had been im- 
planted, and the leaven of thought was at work. Pro- 
voked by the insane, reactionary policy of Frrpmvanp 
VIL, the Liberal party of Mexico, composed chiefly of 
Creoles and Indians, rebelled in 1816. The war raged 
with various success till 1820, when it became the in- 
terest of the Church to favor the Revolution and sever 
relations with the mother country. The Cortes of 
Spain had forced a liberal constitution upon Frrpt- 
NAND, and the Mexican prelates feared the result in the 
colonies. This great influence thrown into the oppo- 
site scale was decisive. Inscribing upon their banners 
‘* Independence, the Maintenance of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, and Union,” victory was achieved in 1821. 
The struggle, however, between the growing party of 
liberty and that of reaction, was by this event merely 
transferred to this continent, and made independent of 
events in Spain. 

The invasion and occupation of Mexico by the Uni- 
ted States Army, from 1845 to 1848, was the next great 
moulding influence. The Church bad made this a holy 
war; had pledged heaven itself for its success; and 
had spread the most exaggerated reports of the impiety, 
rapine and cruelty of the Northern invaders. The 
event belied their predictions. The invaders robbed no 
churches, shot no prisoners, committed few excesses. 
The war was conducted upon principles so differ- 
ent from their own civil contests, that except upon 
the battle-field, they scarce felt it. This reacted 
on the credit of the Church. Besides, the soldiers, 
knowing the feelings of the ecclesiastics, repaid them 
as Yankees only could. They would gravely address 
them as women, as they met them in their robes on the 
street, and tease them unmercifully when out of sight 
of their officers. This, little as we may think it, had 
a powerful effect in shaking the belief of the super- 
stitious Mexican peasant in the power of the priest to 
curse or to bless. Much truth, too, was brought into 
the country. Bibles and Testaments were scattered 
among the people, and an element of religious inquiry 
sroused which had scarcely existed before. 

After the withdrawal of the United States Army, the 
itruggle between the opposing influences went forward 
for ten years more, till, in 1857, the Liberal party 
tained control of the Government. A Constitution, 
fecuring the fullest rights of liberty and speech, mod- 








property was nationalized. Equal burdens were placed 
upon all, and just laws and common privileges govern- 
decisive and complete. The Church party, however, 


‘the will of the nation and embarrass the Government. 


payment. 
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éled upon our own, was adopted. The immense Church 


edand measured the rights of all. The triumph was 
under Mrramox and other leaders, continued to oppose 


The confused state of the country had made it im- 
possible to afford protection to foreigners, or meet the 
just claims of the European bondholders. Our civil 
‘war forbade any interference on the part of the United 
‘States. It seemed a favorable opportunity, and the 
Governments of England, France and Spain formed a 
triple convention to exact material guarantees of re- 
Back of this was an understanding on the 
part of the Church [dignitaries and chiefs of ‘the reac- 


tionary party with the French Emperor, whereby the 

Catholic religion was to be reinstated in its privileges 

under the Archduke Maxiiian. As this arrange- 

ment came to light, England and Spain refused to be 
parties to the project, and concluded separate treaties 
of, peace. France, which had the smallest pecuniary 

claim against Mexico, pushed her designs. Napo.e- 

on’s ambition was to found a Latin empire in the 

West, and control the passages of the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec and of Central America, as he did that of 
Suez. The war became one of conquest on his part, 

and of desperate, patriotic resistance on the part of 
Mexico. 

On his arrival, Maxmuian found he had been de- 

ceived as to the feeling of the country. He found it 
impossible to restore to the Church the rights it claim- 

ed, and worse than folly to do so were it possible. He 

ended by sanctioning the action of the Liberals, 

substantially as it stood. With the best of motives, 

and the most earnest endeavors, he of course failed to 

satisfy either party, and fell between two stools. 

The withdrawal of the French at the close of our 
civil war left him without respect and without re- 

sources. He was regarded by the nation but as the tool 

of the priest and the foreigner. He was in a false po- 
sition, and all the worth of his private character went 

for nothing. Soon after he left the City of Mexico the 

walls of the capital were placarded with a caricature 
which well illustrates the feeling of the people. The 
Archduke bestrode a sorry jackass, fastened to whose 
tail the imperial crown trailed in the dust. A French 
zouave and a priest, weeping as they went, led the ani- 
mal, while the legend below, ‘‘ From Mexico to Vera 
Cruz,” explained the whole. Then came the tragic 
end. Fear is pitiless. MaxrMiian was the represent- 
ative of foreign intervention. and the blow which could 
not reach the plotter of the Tuileries, fell on his head. 

The Romish party were held responsible for this in- 
tervention. It is impossible, says Mr. Ritey, for one 

not upon the ground to realize the depth of this feeling 
among thinking men, or its effect on the popular mind 
in the great cities. Fifteen years ago, when the bell 
rang for vespers every head would have been uncovered 
on the great plaza of Mexico. It would have been as 
much as one’s life was worth to refuse. Last March 

he stood there, and noticed of the hundreds passing 

and repassing, two old men remove their hats. That 
was all. 

The Government, with the same feeling, are doing 
their utmost to build a counteracting influence, and aid 
in every way they properly can the evangelical move- 
ment. Fifty Protestant churches have been planted, 
as the result, in different parts of Mexico during the 
past two years. 

The door is wide open for Christian truth amid the 
turmoil and confusion of political affairs. Nor are 
these, or delay, any just -ground for discouragement. 
In England, 150 years, checkered with war and revolu- 
tion, and made glorious with sufferings and martyrdom, 
elapsed between the feeble beginnings of the Reforma- 
tion and its final, assured victory. But one-third of 
this period has passed in Mexico, and the light even 
now grows bright toward the perfect day. 
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CHRISTIAN PRUDENCE. 


Frmay Evenine, July 1, 1870. 


wes our Lord sent out his apostles, he gave 
Y them what might be called, in modern language, 
a charge; and one of the striking sentences in that 
charge is this : 

‘“* Bebold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves: be 
yo therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.” 

There is an impression which, I suppose, all of us 
have at times, more or less, that our Master was one of 
those perfectly simple and transparent natures that 
move along the path of life without what we call pru- 
dence ; without foresight ; without that nice adaptation 
which we call taet—particularly as it is related to the 
management of men, the meeting of circumstance, and 
to the adaptation of truth to times and seasons. But, 
if you may so speak, the prudence of our Lord looking 
at it from the human side, was one of the most conspic- 
ous things in his earthly life. 

When he first began his mission, he went to Jerusa- 
lem, and showed himeelf openly, taking the position of 
teacher and reformer in the temple. But finding that 
if he remained there the Pharisees and the rulers would 
persecute him unto death, he retired from Jerusalem, 
and went back to Galilee. And nearly two years, with 
only occasional, infrequent visits to Judea, he spent re- 
mote from Jerusalem. And in all circumstances, clear 
up to the time when he felt that the prophecy was ful- 
filled, and that his work was completed—up to the time 
of his passion and saerifice—there was no feature more 
conspicuous in his life than his nice judgment of men, 
his wise foresight, his admirable discretion. And 
when he sent his disciples out, he did not say to them, 
“You have God's everlasting truth. Do you just go 
and preach it, and let it hit whom it will hit. Your 
duty is done when you have spoken it, It is not your 
business to look after consequences.” On the contrary, 
he said to them, “I send you out as sheep among 
wolves—as the most harmless and innocent of creatures 
among the most ravenous. Under such circumstances, 
and in all your contact and conflict with the world, be 
wise as serpents.” 

With us, the serpent is anemblem of malignity; but 
in antiquity it was an emblem of wisdom. It was the 
symbol, in all ancient times, of great sagacity and wis- 
dom. And it is in that sense tnut our Master uses the 
term here. He says to his disciples, in their preaching, 
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in their conduct. in their administration, ‘‘ Be wise— 
cunningly wise :” not in our bad sense of the term cun- 
ning, but in the sense of shrewdness. His direction to 
them was. that, in a manner that was wise—shrewdly, 
closely wise—they should judge and administer the 
truth. 

The servant of the Lord is not at liberty to throw 
the truth out and let it take care of itself. He is not af 
liberty to speak the truth just as he happens to wish to 
speak it, at all times and under all circumstances. He 
is to be sagacious. Sometimes he is to be silent. Some- 
times he 1s to speak a part of the truth, in order that 
afterwards he may get a chance to speak the rest of it. 
He is to speak it so that men who will not hear it when 
he speaks it on one side, will hear it when he speaks it 
on iue other side. He is, if possible, so to adapt it to 
men’s peculiarities that their passions shall not be rous- 
ed up against it. He is to endeavor to so speak it so that 
the best part, and not the worst part of a man’s nature 
shall be solicited by it. In speaking the truth, men are 
to be wise as serpents. 

Now, men have the impression that this is worldly 
policy. lt may become so. There is danger that, in 
the h nds of men of natural secretiveness and furtive- 
ness, it may degenerate into a mere ordinary worldly 
policy. But that does not change the fact that every 
man who labors in the cause of Christ is to employ his 
utmost sagacity, and his utmost prudence and foresight, 
and is to adapt whatever he says and does to times, to 
people, to circumstances. 

May a man’s wisdom, then, go so far as to take ad- 
vantage of the weaknesses of men? Oh yes. - Why 
not? May aChristian take advantage of the known 
weaknesses of men? Certainly, he may. Does not a 
mother take advantage of the known weaknesses of her 
babies? Does not a teacher take advantage of the 
known weaknesses of his pupils. If a boy is naturally 
self-respecting, proud, and if, by a little careful admin- 
istration of motive, the teacher can, through that fac-. 
ulty, make the boy eager, inquisitive, acquisitive, right 
minded, ought he not to do it? 

There is this dividing line; that no man may use the 
weaknesses of his neighbor for the sake of promoting his 
own good. You may not play upon a man’s weaknesses 
for selfish ends. But if you can use a man’s weaknesses 
to make him stronger, to make him more virtuous, to 
make him truly Christian, you have a right to use them. 
That is the object that we should set before us. We 
are to be ali things to all men, that we may by all means 
save some. That is the law of benevolence, and it is 
not any the less the law of conscience. 

Those harum-scarum people, therefore, who go blow- 
ing and blathering through the world with the truth, 
carrying every thing before them, and making the whole 
community boil and hiss like water before a rapidly 
moving ship with a blunt bow—they are aot typicai 
Christian men. A true Christian is like a ship that is 
clipper-built, and that cuts the water with the least op- 
position possible. These blundering, broad-bowed men, 
that go through communities throwing off truths on the 
one side and the other; these slap-dash, a 
mouthing men, that, with a rude courage, go about send- 
ing the truth slam-bang into the faces of their fellow 
men—these are not Christ’s sort of men. A true Chris- 
tian man is a gentleman. He is a man who never em- 
ploys cunning, in the bad sense of the term. Neither 
does he employ men’s weaknesses for the purpose of 
furthering his own schemes, for the purpose of getting 
praise or profit. It is not to save himself at all that he 
employs them. But with the ignorant, he is as if he 
were ignorant, though he may be learned. With the 
poor, he is as if he were poor, that he may win the 
poor. He is like Pav, who said that with the Jew he 
was a Jew, that with the Gentile he was as a Gentile, 
that with those under the law, he was as one under the 
law, and that with those without the law, he was as one 
without the law, though he was under the law to Christ 
all the time. And all the way through, the administra- 
tion of the noblest men on earth has been marked, not 
so much by this kind of rampant frankness, which has 
no wise insight, as by that nice discrimination, or that 
sharp administrative quality, which carries sound judg- 
ment with it. 

The men who have served the church most, and done 
the most good, have been men that have been ‘‘wise as 
serpents ;”” but then, they have also been ‘‘ harmless as 
doves.” It will not do, therefore, fora man to say, 
“‘This is the right thing to do, and I will do it at all 
hazards; and it does not matter how cunningly or 
adroitly I do it, so that it is done.” No man has a 
right to put his wisdom so far forward that it involves 
the want of harmlessness. A man must be, and must 
seem to be, and must make the impression on those that 
are nearest to bim and that know him best, that he is, 
innocent in his intentions and in his feelings, and that 
he means the thing that is right, and just, and merciful, 
and pure, and good. He must combine the impression 
of thorough goodness and disinterestedness—not self- 
seeking, but the seeking of others—with impression of 
wisdom and tact in the management of men and circum- 
stances. These two things united together will make a 
man an admirable workman of Jesus Christ. And 
where one has the inspiration both of wisdcm and of 
innocency combined in himself, how great a field there 
is for him to work in! How much a man has to do 
who is thrown out among his fellow men, not only with 
his wisdom in full exercise, but with his sympathies 
kindled by the power of the truth in Christ Jesus, to- 
ward the young, the tender, the grieved _and sorrowful 
in heart, the sick, and the dying! When a man is 
armed with the blessed panoply of wisdom and inno- 
cency, how great a conquest he may make! and what 
sheaves he may bring home in his bosom! and what a 
erown of rejoicing shall he receive when he gives his 
account to the great King of Zion! 

Mr. asked if we might not take advantage of the weak- 
nesses of men tor the purpose of benefiting ourselves, if we did 
not thereby injure them in any way. 

That is so exceedingly difficult and dangerous that it 
is a more manly thing for a person to rely, so far as he 
himself is concerned, on his own power. Even if a 
man begins ever so honestly and innocently to use other 
peoples weaknesses, without harming them, for his 
own good, be will be apt to soon blunt his susceptibil- 
ity, and by and by he will be using their weaknesses 
for his own good in ways that do harm them. For in- 
stance, if I want to carry a point in which I am mainly 
interested, and I know that a person whose codperation 
it is desirable to secure is very susceptible to praise ; 
and if, having an insight into that person’s disposition, 
I begin afar off, and touch first one feeling, and then 
another, and then another, till I come to that feelin 
through which he can be reached most effectually, an 

then play on that cord of the harp which he likes best 
to hear—his approbativeness—touching it with sweet 
melodies, so that he feels praised before he really knows 
that he is praised, and begins to shine in the light of his 
own excellence, and to be very happy; and if then I 
ask him a favor, which he grants, and go away and say 
to myself, ‘‘Poor fellow! but I got what I went for’— 
that is what I call detestable! And I regard it none the 
less so because it is practiced every day of the week, and 
by thousands of persons who would be shocked at it, 1 
think, if they looked at it in a higber light. It is the 
custom of life; but it is a mean custom. 
_ Suppose, however, 1 knew a person to be wrong, and 
in danger of breaking his neck, morally speaking, and 





I wanted to save him, wonld I not be justifi.d in taking 
advantage of his weaknesses for that purpose ? 

I will give you an instance. There lived in Marion 
Co., Indiana, a sturdy old farmer, who had emigrated 
from Massachusetts, and carried with him the knack of 
keeping a dairy. And no man’s butter or cheese had a 
better repute in that region than his. He was a stiff 
Presbyterian. There had been a little Presbyterian 
church started out there, and he had subscribed some- 
what liberally toward the minister's salary. But soon 
afterward he quarreled with the minister, and refused 
to pay his subscription. The church disciplined him, 
and he was mad. The membership was small to begin 
with, and it grew smaller. The result was that the 
church was pretty nearly broken up. Itran along for 
five or six years, and he still refused to pay his sub- 
scription. He was too sturdy to be bent, and too obsti- 
nate to be persuaded. At last a great deal of religious 
interest sprang up, and there was a prospect that the 
church would be revived; and the only stumbling-block 
in the way was my old friend. Those interested in the 
church came and asked me if, as he thought well of me, 
I would not see him, and try to persuade him to settle 
that account, and make up the difficulty, so that the 
church could be revived and go on again. I saw him ; 
and he admitted that he cut his name out of the sub- 
scription list, and would not pay the money. And the 
excuse he gave was amusing. Said he, ‘‘The minister 
did not keep his contract. He did not preach as I 
thought he was going towhen I agreed to sign. There- 
fore the cuntract was not valid. As it was not kept on 
one side it was not binding on the other.” I knew that 
down in Cuminsville there was another cheesemaker 
that brought cheese to market who thought he made as 
good cheese as ———, though nobody else thought so. 
And now, when I had heard the whole case, I said, 
‘*Now, my friend, suppose So-and-so should make a 
contract in town to deliver five cwt. of cheese, which 
he thought was good and merchantable, and he should 
deliver it, and the purchaser, on weighing it, should re- 
fuse to stand up to the contract and pay him his price, 
because it was not as good as your cheese? Do not 
you know,” said I, ‘‘that to hold that man down in 
Cuminsville to that test would be unfair, because it 
would be holding him to a test that he could not stand ? 
—for who does make as good cheese as you do in this 
whole county?” ‘* Well, well, well,” said he, ‘I 
never looked at it in that light before.” ‘* Now,” said 
I, ‘* that minister did not preach so well as some one 
else might have done, nor so well as you expected he 
would; but was it right for you to withhold what you 
agreed to pay toward his salary because he could not 
come up to your standard?” ‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘I guess 
you are right. I will pay that money.” And he paid 
it; and he was an elder in the church again ; and I do 
not know but he remained one uatil he went into the 
kingdom of Heaven. 

There was a case in which I employed a man’s weak- 
ness to bolster up his conscience, to excite his benevo- 
lence, and to pull down his pride and obstinacy. I 
used his vanity as a kind of minister of righteousness, 
and through that I gained access to his better feelings, 
and got him to do his duty. 

Do you ask whether that is the best way to deal with 
aman? No, it is not the best way. A man ought to 
be dealt with through the bighest feelings. But if you 
cannot reacb him through the highest feelings, take 
the next lower range; and if you cannot reach him 
through that range, take the next lower; and so on, 
down to the bottom. It is better to go to the lowest 
door of his nature for the sake of saving him, or for 
the sake of doing him good, than to leave him without 
succor or benefit. But we are never to operate on low- 
er ranges of feeling without continually going higher 
and higher. The ideal which you should all the time 
have before you, should be the procuring the best things 
through the highest motives ; but until we can procure 
them through the highest motives, we should procure 
them through lower ones. Employ anything by which 
you Can get access to a man, to win him to himself, to 
his fellows, and to God, rather than allow him to be 
lost. I would not for all the farms in Marion Co. have 
gone to that man in such a way to get any thing for 
myself; but to save him I was ready to do it. 
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THE ERA OF SPECULATION. 
[From the Nation, New York.] 
Ts career of the soldier army is well known, though, 
as yet, unwritten. ‘The career of the speculator ar- 
— is not only unwritten, but entirely misunderstood. 
hen, in 1861, the Government came into the markets 
of the country as a buyer, it came into markets over- 
stocked almost beyond precedent, and unnaturally de- 
pressed to the point of despondency. The Government 
purchases had a double, nay treble, effect. They rap- 
idly reduced supplies, and they enabled all sellers to 
become enlarged consumers, at the very time when a 
liberal proportion of the producers was withdrawn 
from active labor. The effect upon prices was magical. 
Everything advanced with a feverish rapidity that was 
perfectly incomprehensible. . . . The extraordinary 
gains made so suddenly by the legitimate dealers in 
these articles, and the almost certain continuance of 
the advance, based as it was upon the steadily dimin- 
isbing production and increased consumption of both 
Government and people, were quickly recognized. .. . 
It was this extraordinary rise in prices that produced 
the speculative mania. To the thousands who soon 
learned to follow speculation in all the various objects 
of trade as a lucrative profession were speedily added 
the hundreds of thousands who, while really engaged 
in other pursuits, were yet tempted by the reports of 
fabulous gains to indulge in more or less important 
‘outside transactions,” which can be properly charac- 
terized only as gambling. This class came to be 
known in all the markets as outside dabblers: lawyers, 
doctors, merchants, retired capitalists, Government 
officers, and bank officials, who had no better excuse 
for being engaged in operations in flour, or gold, ar 
cotton, or stocks, than for playing rouge et noir. Far 
all these classes the three years from 1862 to 1865 wer 
mainly years of a certain feverish prosperity. . . .. 
During those three years the incessant purchases by 
Government, the steadily diminishing production, and 
the reckless waste and consumption of a people that 
deemed itself rolling in wealth, kept everything almost 
constantly rising ; hence speculation in the main was 
profitable. 

With the close of the war in 1865, a violent change 
setin. The disbanding of the armies restored a large 
number of men to productive pursuits, the Government 
purchases rapidly diminished, stocks of many articles 
became again abundant, and prices materially declined. 
But it was found that the South was so entirely de- 

rived of every article of merchandise that the demand 

rom that section sufficed to maintain the price of 
many things. . . . The destruction of the war even in 
the North was so serious as not to be repaired even in 
a year or two of . . . « These circumstances 
tended to delay, though they could not prevent, the de, 
cline in prices which was sure to follow ultimately the 








cessation of the causes which had produced the ad 


vance. The two years following the close of the war 
were years of repeated and violent fluctuations, which 
tempted many to continue for a time their speculative 
operations, but which, in the main, resulted disas- 
trously tor all outside speculators, leaving a profit only 
to the brokers. bankers, and others employed in con- 
ducting the operations, and reducing daily the number 
of ‘*d#Liers” by their complete financial exhaustion. 
The accownts from all the leading markets agree in 
this, frut “ie fortunes made, the small and large sums 
gaine i during the years of war, were almost all lost 
again before the close of 1867, and that the men who 
fed the great speculative fire previously to 1865 had 
almost all disappeared from view. 
But the men who had adopted speculation as a pro- 
fession were not to be thus driven off the course by a 
mere declive in the natural supply of deluded victims. 
Men who had once tasted the delight of taking the 
money earned by other men and making it their own 
by dint of superior cunning, shrewdness, or unscrupu- 
lousness, were parched with a craving for the continued 
indulgence. Men who had acquired habits of luxury 
not far mferior to those of imperial Rome, needed a 
aga 1 supply of revenues to maintain their state. 

Ten whe had acquired control over markets, and 
wielded immense power, were unable to relinquish it. 
All these men must continue to speculate, even though 
the original temptation, the natural fluctuations in 
prices,.be utterly wanting. If there be no natural 
fluctuations in prices, artificial fluctuations must be 
created. It is out of this combination of circumstances 
that has grown what might be called the second period 
of the speculative era. The first began with efforts to 
profit by violent fluctuations in prices, brought about 
by natural causes, and necessarily, indeed, ended as 
soon as these natural causes ceased to operate. The 
second began with efforts to create artificial fluctua- 
tions in prices, and is, we think, now gradually draw- 
ing to a close. 

verywhere respect for legitimate business is increas- 

ing, and the artificial speculation of the last few years 
exciting more disgust. The dream of rapid wealth has 
proved a nightmare. The notable exceptions that 
were wont to illustrate it are beginning to be recog- 
nized as doubtful bubbles, whose career may end in the 
poor-house or the penitentiary. 


PROTESTANT INFALLIBILITY. 
[From the Tablet, Roman Catholic, New York.| 


The sectarian papers ridicule the idea of Papal infal- 
libility, and apparently with perfect unconsciousness 
of the fact that an infidel might retort their ridicule 
upon themselves. They tell us that it is absurd to sup- 
pose that any man can have the prerogative of infalli- 
bility. Yet they profess to have an infallible authority 
for their faith in the Sacred Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments. These Scriptures were penned by 
men, and how can they be infallible if no man can be 
the medium of infallibility? Suppose St. Pav or St. 
PETER were here present, in the flesh, as they once were, 
and teaching by word of mouth; would they dispute the 
infallibility of the teaching of either? They could not, 
so long as they profess to believe in the infallibility of 
the New Testament. Why then is it more absurd to 
believe the Pope teaches infallibly than to believe that 
Peter and Pavt so taught? 

Dv you say that the sacred writers were not of them- 
selves infallible, and wrote infallibly only as inspired 
by the Holy Ghost? Well, is there any greater difticul- 
ty in supposing that the Pope, by the assistance of the 
same Holy Ghost, teaches infallibly what was deliver- 
ed by our Lord and His inspired Apostles? Nobody 
supposes that the Pope of himself, by his own natural 
ability as a man, is infallible, any more than was St. 
Perer or St. Paut. If infallible at all, he, as were the 
sacred writers, is so only by virtue of the supernatural 
assistance of the Holy Ghost. If it is ridiculous to be- 
lieve that he can receive that assistance, how can it be 
less to believe that Perzr or Pau could and did re- 
ceive it ? 

The fact is that the Protestant who believes in the in- 
fallibility of the Bible has to encounter all the difficulty 
he imagines the Catholic encounters in asserting the in- 
falibility of the Pope as supreme teacher of the Church. 
If supernatural assistance is once recognized, the diffi- 
cuky in either case vanishes; if it is denied, the denial 
is 20 less fatal to the infallibility of the sacred writers 
thin to that of the Pope, and the pretensions of either 
are absurd. 

GRADUAL APPROACH. 
[From the Advance, Congregationalist, Chicago. | 

Phere are cheering signs of Protestant unity, which 
mast be set over against the still obvious evil of our 
divisions and rivalries. The longing for a united 
Christendom gains intensity every day, while the ten- 
tajive efforts occasionaliy made are hopeful as indica- 
tions, even when they cannot be adopted as methods. 
Itis something that men begin to talk of the idea as de- 
sitable ; it is but one step mere to consider it feasible. 
It is progress to have minor divisions healed, and the 
fragments of a sundered ecclesiastical organism brought 
tegether, even if the principal sections of the universal 
Qhureh remain apart. The Presbyterian reunion in this 
q@untry is auspicious as showing the drift of Chris- 
tian thought and feeling, and as preparing thousands of 
minds for such further measures as God may soon sug- 
gest by his providence and Spirit. 

It is worthy of note that, while the leading denomin- 
#tions maintain their boundary lines with some degree 
of jealousy, they are nevertheless assimilating to each 
other inwardly. Each is taking on characteristics of 
ihe others, and thus is preparing for an easier union in 
ihe future. Episcopacy, at least in ‘‘ the pious de- 
partment,” to use Prof. Bartiert's apt distinction, is 
mellowing in spirit, and a large proportion of its min- 
isters and laymen would delight to lay aside all appear- 
ance of exclusiveness, and to accept from the other de- 
nominations an element of freedom in worship. These, 
in turn, are beginning to see something besides mere 
formality in the Episcopal service, and are gradually 
preparing to adopt a meesure of its settled order and 
cultivated reverence. Presbyterians are parting with 
their rigidity of doctrinal construction, and stiffness of 
demeanor, and are tempering their government of the 
church through an aristocracy of elders and a central 
supreme authority, by a politic eonsultation and vote 
of the local church in all matters of importance. Metho- 
dists are conforming to the customs of other denomin- 
ations in their worship, their sanctuaries, their educa- 
tion of the ministry, their style of preaching, and their 
introduction of the lay element into the control of the 
church. Baptists are discussing more than ever the 
question of Christian communion in the place of ritual 
communion, and though few as yet venture to break 
over the line of sectarian usage, there is a steady pro- 
gress of thought and feeling towards a freer and more 
generous recognition of other churches. Our own de- 
nomination is also in transition, preparing gradually 
for the church of the future. e have a freedom 
which makes it easy, church by church, to adopt into 
our usages any excellence of other CUbristians which 
may commend itself to our judgment. In doctrine we 
are learning to include both the Calvinist and the Ar- 
minian ; in worship we can chant or sing hymns, pray 
with or without a liturgy, keep Christmas and other 








while yielding nothing as to the autocracy in discipline 
of the local church, we are yearly learning nore of the 
necessity of a manifested fellowship and a practical, 
working co-operation of all the churches. 
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NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, July 10, (4th Sunday after Trinity.) 
Monday, July 11. 





Presbyterian......Geneva Synod... ....ce0sseeseeee: Ithaca, N. Y. 
Tuesday, July 12. 
Baptist............lowa Educational Convention....Iowa City. 
ditto. ...Mississippi State Convention..... Vicksburg. 
Presbyterian......Cincinnati Synod................. Cincinnati, O. 
ditto, ...Columbus _—, --..Columbus, O. 
ditto. ...Michigan - .. Detroit. 
ditto. ...Kansas epecenenescseoses Topeka. 
ditto. ... Pacific  eabsabnaiasasene SanFra’cisco, Cal. 
ditto. -..Wisconsin ‘*  .,.......00...-..Milwaukee, 
ditto. ... Illinois Central Synod............ Bloomington. 
Wednesday, July 13. 
Presbyterian......South lowa Synod................Des Moines. 





Disciples ofChrist. Mississippi Co-operation.........Columbus. 
Meth. Episcopal. .Missouri Ch. Extension Society..Macon. 
Thursday, July 14. 
Presbyterian...... Tennessee Synod ........... 
HOME NEWS. 
— A cler an of this city has withdrawn from the 
Executive Committee of the Evangelical Alliance on 
account of the exclusion from the Alliance by its doc- 
trinal basis of such men as Franois A. Kine of Balti- 
more, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Bible Society. 


— About 30 Baptist clergymen of New England 
have already signed a declaration of faith which allows 
each church to fix its own terms of communion. 


— The Chicago Young Men’s Christian Association 
has found employment for over 5,000 men. 


— The ministers and churches of the Presbyterian 
faith in New York City have been merged into one 
Presbytery, the churches in Brooklyn forming another, 
thus giving greater efficiency than under the old plan 
of subdivision. 


— At the meeting of the Ohio Congregational Con- 
ference se. eral women were refused admission as dele- 
gates by a vote of 88 to 65. 


— One hundred and seventy persons, including sixty 
heads of families, have joined the Methodist Church in 
Northville, N. Y., within the last two months. 


— One thousand seven hundred and seventy-four 
new members have been received into the Congrega- 
tional Churches of Vermont during the past year. 


...New Market. 








HOME CHURCHES. 


In the Methodist Episcopal Church the success of the 
reform of lay delegation, as we explained some time 
ago, was placed beyond a doubt by the vote of the 
American Conferences. Now it is announced that the 
Conferences of Germany and Switzerland has voted 
unanimously in its favor—giving a total affirmative 
vote of 4,946 against 1,589, or 45 more than the three- 
fourths needed to carry it. 





The Moravians make returns of their membership for 
1870, which contrast as follows with those of 1869: 




















Total 

Communicants. Members. 
1870. 1869, 1870. 1869. 
America, Northern Province.. 5,970 5 970 2 ; 
a uthern “ .. 1,004 1,059 51%166 12,166 
British Province.............. 3,262 3,280 5,471 5,448 
German en CL agecububaneek 4.939 4,895 7,364 7,270 
15,265 15,204 25,001 24 884 


The missions of the Church employ 67 missionaries, 2 
of them women, and have congregations containing 
69,123 persons, making the Moravians number in all 
94,524 persons. 





The Presbyterians, it is generally known, have re- 
solved to raise a ‘‘ thank-offering” of $5,000,000 as a 
memorial of the reunion of their Churches. The plan 
resolved upon by the committee for doing this includes 
the distribution among the 435,000 members of the 
Church of 1,000,000 ‘*‘ free-will offerings” of 10 cents 
each week for fifty weeks, each contributor becoming 
responsible for one or more contributions. Instead of 
contributing to the general fund, contributors are en- 
abled to subscribe directly to any of several religious 
enterprises—to ‘‘ theological seminaries, and coll ges, 
and seminaries for the education of our daughters, in- 
cluding buildings and endowments of the same, it 
being understood that such institutions shall be char- 
tered and shall be in connection with the Presbyterian 
Church ;” to ‘‘ literary institutions for the raising of a 
native Gospel ministry in heathen lands ;” to ‘‘ church 
buildings and mansesg originating subsequently to the 
union, and otherwise entitled to public aid; hospitals 
and orphan asylums in connection with the Church ;” 
to “institutions for the education and evangelization 
of the Freedmen ;” or “‘ for the establishment of a Per- 
manent Sustentation Fund, which shall include appro- 
priations for the support of disabled ministers and 
their families.” The names of donors are to be pre- 
served in the archives of the Church, and certain cer- 
tificates issued to them. 


The Congregationalists of Maine and of Vermont 
have recently held their annual conventions, disclosing 
that somewhat melancholy condition of their Church 
in New England to which we have formerly alluded : 






Maine. Vermont. 

CIE cnt cccccccs encsscdeopeces 242 199 
PE inecacecuibbenecccodqucese 19,426 18,732 
New Charges. ioicce--seccescccee 3 
Churches without Ministers....... 183 40 
Churches not self-supporting. ....-. 142 50 
Churches vacant 

Home Missions..... $9,391 
Total Contributions $42,975 


The Southern Presbyterian General Assembly having 
borne testimony and made a deliverance against Camp- 
bellite baptism, the latter sect are not feeling very com- 
fortable their relations to the former. Religious 
intercourse between the two is declared to be at an end. 
The Apostolic Times professes to be happy on the occa- 





Christian festivals or omit them; and in government, 





sion, though its comments are strenuous in rebuke, and 
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feels assured that no decently-educated Campbellite 
Christian could ever in,any case wish to join a Presby- 
terian church; and that therefore the question of re- 
baptism is of no account. 


The Lutheran Observer prints a letter making analy- 
sis and comparison of the public reports issued in the 
name of the denomination which shows that, while the 
churches are reported to-be in a flourishing condition, 
and to have been in the enjoyment of happy revivals, 
the contributions from 10,000 communicants for Home 
Missions have reached the sum of $67.19 only. Such 
a statement gives an unfavorable look to the prosperity 
claimed by the churches concerned. Yet there may be 
failure somewhere properly to inform the people on 
their duty and stimulate their zeal; or the work may 
be administered as not to command their confidence, 
inducing private charities in other directions. A church 
treasury does not always measure the actual gifts of a 


people. 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 

Church union on the largest scale is now being sought 
for in England. The inaugural meeting was held in 
London on the 20th of last month, and was numerously 
attended by clergy and laymen of both the Anglican 
and Roman Churches and by prominent noblemen. 
Lord Exiot, who presided, explaining the movement, 
said in his opening speech that its object was Christicn 
unity and Christian reunion in the one Catholic Church, 
and its hope tbat by bringing the different branches of 
that Church into connection and friendly communica- 
tion with each other the asperities by which they were 
now separated would disappear, and Christian unity be 
established. The resolutions adopted were three in 
number. The first, moved by Lord Kitocoursig, an 
Anglican, was 

That in view of the religious condition of mankind, of whom 

over two-thirds are still heathen, and of the grave scandal and 
difficulties caused by the unbappy divisions among Christians 
this meeting desires to record its conviction of the paramount 
importance of the reunion of East and West round the Primacy 
universally recognized by both alike, as well for securing the in- 
toerity as for promoting the dissemination of the Christian 
faith. 
Toward such a reunion as was proposed, the mover ex- 
plained, neither the Archbishop of Canterbury nor the 
Primate of the Greek Church was in a position where 
he could take the first step, and the only dignitary at 
once able and competent to do so was the Pope. Dr. 
Listz, a Roman Catholic, in seconding the motion de- 
precated consideration of the question of Infallibility, 
and the resolution was carried, but by no means unani- 
mously. The next was moved by the Rev. C. F. Low- 
prR, and declared 

That the only adequate remedy for the social and religious 

dangers of England, and the surest guarantee for the future of 
English Christianity, lies in her restoration to visible unity pri- 
marily with the Churches of the Western Patriarchate, and then 
with the Eastern Churches also. 
The mover proceeded to urge that'it was because we 
were separated from the Catholic Church and from the 
Eastern Church, and because the Church could not 
speak with acertain and united voice, that we were 
surrounded by so many religious dissensions and social 
dangers ; and after remarks by Mr. Pkacock, a Roman- 
ist who seconded the resolution, and by Mr. Boppy, it 
was carried. The Rev. Mr. Nu@zr moved the last 
resolution : 

“ That the advance of the reunion movement during the last 
twelve years, and the critical circumstances of the present time 
call at once for deep thankfulness and for increased energy in the 
prosecution of this hely work.”’ 

This resolution he supported by Dr. Pusgy's Hirenicon, 
the testimony of the Bishop of Capetown, the Weekly 
Register, Dr. Lex’s new work on Anglican Orders, 
lhe Kiss of Peace, and by the testimony of Count Or- 
LoFF, published in the London 7imes, and he ended by 
saying that if the Council should endorse the dogma of 
the Pope’s personal infallibility, in that decision he 
foresaw the disintegration of the Roman Church and 
the probable erection of a United Church out of its 
chaotic ruins. The resolution was seconded by tne 
Rev. Henny N. Oxennam, who urged that, however 
numbers might preponderate in the opposite scale, the 
large-minded and liberal members of his (the Roman 
Catholic) Church, who were anxious to see unity re- 
stored in Christendom, were all upon his side, quoting 
in succession the recorded opinions of Dz Merz, Lam- 
ENNAIS, Motier, MontaLeMBert, Lacorpairg, Dt- 
PANLOUP, DarBoy, STROSSMAYER, GRATRY, Maret, and 
Dr. Newman, in favor of drawing together the scat- 
tered elements of Christendom, instead of driving them 
back into a stil! more hopeless state of isolation than 
ever; and he wound up his speech by urging on ail, 
whether Anglicans or members of the Roman Commu- 
nion, to lose no opportunity of praying and laboring 
for the great end which all who were present had so 
much at heart. 





The Free Christian Union has reached its dissolution 
just as this more magnificent scheme is being pro- 

unded. This Union was organized in London a 
ittle more than a year ago, at a meeting in which Uni- 
tarianism was represented by the Rev. James Mar- 
TINEAU, Independency wy the Rev. Lian Mann, the 
Baptists by the Rev. W. Mratt, and the Church of 
Englaud by the Rev. Kecan Pau, while M. ArHanase 
CoquEREL attended it from Paris. The Union, it was 
then declared, was to promote a brotherly feeling 
amidst the members of all religious denominations, to 
destroy those sectarian animosities and jealousies which 
in all ages have grieved the hearts of good men and 
given the enemy occasion to rejoice, and to make the 
point of alliance in the future not Christian dogma but 
Christian life. Believing that in the vain pursuit of 
orthodoxy men have parted into rival churches and lost 
the bond of common work and love, that doctrinal uni- 
formity is becoming increasingly difficult, while at the 
same time there is a growing and a strengthening of 
moral and spiritual difficulties, that the Divine will is 
love to God and love to man, and that equally broad 
should be the terms of pious communion among men, 
the new Union required a spiritual fellowship co-ex- 
tensive with these terms and aims. But the Union 
failed to attract the men it hoped to enlist, and never 
obtained the means to carry out its somewhat magnifi- 
cent schemes of publication and church-building, and 
its formal abandonment is now about to be proclaimed. 





The Free Church cf England, whose purposes and 
schemes we touched upon some weeks ago, is more 
fully described in the seventh annual report of its Con- 
Vocation and other documents of which we have since 
been placed in possession. This Church is practical! 
& reorganization of ‘‘The Countess of Huntinepon’s 
Connection,” the result of some fourteen years’ negoti- 
ations having shown that by a change of name the old 
body would forfeit Lady Huntinepon’s endowments, 
80 that in 1863 the new Church was formed as an affili- 
aicd communion. The failure of the ‘‘Connection”— 
Whicb at this time was nearly moribund—was attrib- 
uted to (1) the name, (2) the fact of its being ‘ta mere 
Connexion,” (3) *‘ the lamentable division between the 
\rustees and its ministers,” (4) the want of government, 
and (5) “the consequent want of enterprise.” The 
Free Church of England, accordingly, was founded 


Evangelical wing of the Anglican Church, are ‘‘ found 
either in express words, in latent principles, ordinary 
practice, or necessary deductions from the position oc- 
cupied by the devout, decided, and noble woman and 
her co-Workers who founded this religious body which 
to this day bears her name.” Its object it declares to 
be ‘‘not to interfere with the labors of any Evangelical 
Protestant community, whether established or non-es- 
tablished,” not to effect ‘‘ union with either the Greek 
Church or the Roman Church,” but to oppose modern 
efforts ‘*to Romanize the Church.” The declaration 
goes on to say that “‘her beautiful service is being 
overlaid with Popish rites and ceremonies; her minis- 
try is being converted into a priesthood ; her teaching 
partakes too much of another Gospel, and her people 
are being misled in all that most deeply affects their 
souls and their salvation.” The churches established 
in England by this Church now number 22, exclusive 
of those of the Countess of Huntinapon’s Connection, 
and there is every reason to believe in its steady 
growth. 


The Established and Free Churches of Scotland have 
just concluded their General Assemblies, ir which im- 
portant questions were dealt with. In the Free Church 
the question of union with other Presbyterian bodies 
was debated for aday and a half in a most impassioned 
manner. The views of the unionists were set forth by 
the Rev. Dr. Bucnanan, of Glasgow, who urged that, 
in the divided state of public opinion, the State must 
either establish and endow all the Churches or establish 
none, the latter being the true solution of the difficulty. 
As to union, he said that recent events in the Free 
Church had made him less sanguine than he once was 
that he would live to see its consummation, but it might 
perhaps be God’s design, in retarding their progress for 
atime, to bring about a union of the Presbyterian 
Churches on a truer foundation and a grander scale. A 
protest against union was here presented by Drs. Gis- 
son and Brae, the leaders of the anti-unionists, which 
was signed by 69 ministers, and from this point the ex- 
citement continued to the close. Motions were made 
proposing respectively the abandonment of all negotia- 
tions for union, the reference of the question to the 
free discussion of the presbyteries and the solicitation 
of their opinion whether ‘‘there was any objection in 
principle to the furmation of an incorporate union 
among the negotiating Churches on the basis of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith.” The first two hav- 
ing been voted down by large majorities, after hot de- 
bates, the last was carried by a vote of 379 to 144, so 
that for a year the question is left in the hands of the 
presbyteries. 








In the Established Chureh also the question of union 
came up, and a resolution was adopted to the effect that 
the Assembly record their sense of the manifold evils 
arising from the ecclesiastical divisions in Scotland, and 
that they should take all possible steps consistently with 
the principles of the Church to promote a reuryon of 
the Presbyterian Churches; that the overtures’oe re- 
mitted toa committee to consider and report to next 
Assembly ; and, in the meantime, recommending minis- 
ters to cultivate in their work a spirit of unity. The 
question which engrossed the attention of the Assem- 
bly, however, was that of the abolition of patronage 
The sentiment of the body was strongly in favor of the 
measure, one of the important arguments being that, 
patronage once removed, the Brae and Gipson malcon- 
tents in the Free Church might be expected to return to 
the Establishment. A significant speech was that of 
Mr. Gorvon, M.P. and ex-Lord Advocate in Mr. Dis- 
RAELIS Administration, who spoke strongly against 
patronage and in favor of having the Established Church 
and the Nonconformist Presbyterian Churches of Scot- 
land all united as one, and who made it evident that he 
is prepared to draw up a bill for the abolition of pat- 
ronage when requested to take this step by the Estab- 
lishment. At the close of the debate, the resolution 
reappointing the committee with instruction to use all 
prudent and constitutional means to obtain as speedily 
as possible a measure for the alteration of the law‘of 
patronage, in accordance with the principle embodied 
in the resolution of the last General Assembly, was 
carried by a majority of 241 to 68. A few days after- 
wards the Duke of Ar@ytt addressed a lester to the 
Moderator stating that as a member of the Established 
Church, and one of the principal holders of patronage 
in Scotland, he acquiesces in the above resolution, and 
is prepared to render whatever service he can towaits 
a satisfactory solution of the question. It is fearad, 
however, that the introduction of the measure in Par- 
liament may raise the question of disestablishment; aad 
in the Free Church Assembly the remark was applaul- 
ed that it was delusive to hope to bring back the Free 
Church to the Establishment by the anti-patronage 
movement, accompanied as it was with a proposal 
which is to be regarded us Erastian in the way of eled- 
ing a minister; awd that should the ex-Lord Advocute 
bring in his bill he would find that other questions 
would be raised of which he does not at present dream, 
and that other parties besides members of the Estab- 
lishment would demand to be consulted. The allusion 
is in part to the United Presbyterians, who will hear of 
nothing short of disestablishment. 





Scottish Presbyterians of whatever degree, on receiv. 
ing the intelligence that their English bretbrem refuse 
to prohibit organ-music in church, were reduced to what 
may be termed ‘“‘quite a state.” Some of the absurdities 
adduced on the occasion of the English debate were 
quoted at length in these columns, but the Scotch have 
fully adopted them. English Presbyterian ministers 
visiting Scotland have been systematically snubbed, 
and pulpits closed against those who, before the debate, 
had been invited to fill them. Inanumber of the 
Presbyteries resolutions have been adopted to the effect 
that to admit instrumental music was to open the doors 
to Ritualism, if not to Popery itself; and in the Free 
Church Assembly the inevitable Drs. Beaa and Gisson 
and 26 other ministers and elders supported a motion 
declaring that if the English Synod will not retrace 
their steps, after due and respectful intimation, that the 
Free Church Assembly should declare that the existing 
close relationships between the two bodies must cease. 





The Irish Presbyterian General Assembly devoted 
itself chiefly to the questions of education and of their 
sustentation fund. For the latter—which was to make 
up for the loss of the Regium Donum—the sum of 
£30,000 was necessary in order to bring up the salary 
of every minister in the church to £100. Of this £22,- 
129 bave been raised by five months’ operations, 454 
churches out of 560 having contributed. Returns 


Y | made to the Assembly showed these statistics : 


Churches 
Communicants 
Sunday-Seheols 
aitto Teachers...... 
ditto Pupils 
IRGRS.<covpengap dn ececes 





these statistics : 


Members. 
Sunday-School oo 
Missionary Ch “ 





Upon principles which, while essentially those of the 


... 1,209 
ditto © Members..........-00002 168,811 


The Baptists of Great Britain and Ireland return |{ 





Of these churches 46 were built during last year; the in- 
crease in the membership was 9,982, and in the ministry 
90. Of the churches 219 are in London. Wales con- 
tains over 600, having more than 60,000 members, the 
recent growth in Southern Wales having been very 
eat. The number of Dissenting congregations— 
ethodists, Independents, and Baptists—in Wales at 
different periods indicates the following growth : 
105 | In 1861.. 
171 
ntedusand S08 
Against this rapid growth the Established Church can 
show only a gain of 300 churches in 330 years, their 
number having been about 1,000 at the time of the Ref- 
ormation, and 1,300 now. 





The Wesleyan Methodists in several countries have 
recently held their annual conferences, eliciting re- 
turns of their condition during the past year. Both in 
England and Ireland their financial progress has been 
very great, but gains in membership quite small. In 
12 out of their 34 districts in England and in 4 out of 9 
in Ireland, there has been a decrease, though the gains 
elsewhere have counterbalanced. The returns are: 


England. Ireland. 


19,948 

279 
In Canada, though they have to contend with a special 
source of loss in the large emigration to the United 
States, the progress has been greater, as appears from 

these figures : 

Niagara Ontario Bay of Quinte 
Conference. Conference. Uonference. 


Total. 
eee eee —— 
1870. Gain. 1870. Gain, 1870. Gain. 1870. Gain. 

JO 20,240 549 
31 2x8 €0 
118 


5 2,129 842 
3.836 1,000 15,560 3,348 


Members 4,7 
Sunday-Schools.... 
ditto Teachers, 889 
ditto Pupils... 5,589 


209 «=5,7il 8270 
7 zw 


7 88 
99 635 125 
548 6,125 2,795 





The Primitive Methodists ot England lately held, at 
Nottingham, their 51st Annual Conference, giving the 
following returns : 


Ministers 
Local Preachers 
Chapels 
Sunday-Schools 
ditto Teachers 
ditto Pupils 
Day-Schools.... --... 
ditto Teachers. 
ditto Pupils 





The Lutheran General Conterence, which has just 
been in session at Berlin, displayed throughout a spirit 
of the most intense ecclesiasticism. The Conference 
was attended by over 500 delegates, representing Ger- 
many, England, Norway, Russia, and America. Prof. 
LurHarpt, of the Leipzig Consistory, introduced the 
theses for the consideration of the Conference in a dis- 
course urging the necessity of uniformity of doctrine 
in the Lutheran Church, dwelling with bitterness upon 
union tend-ncies and synods, such as advocated by the 
liberal Protestants, and insisting that each synod should 
rigidly subject itself to the authority and discipline of 
the Church. The six theses, which were adopted with 
only 3 dissenting voices, declared that ‘* uniform con- 
fessional faith is a fundamental tie of our Church, and 
one of its inaliertable demands ;” that ‘‘ we reject not 
only the error of those who permit diversity of doc- 
trine, but also of tne others who justify freedom of 
confessional doctrine within the Church ;” that ‘* we 
must expect and demand on the part of the existing 
Church government that it should hold itself bound in 
all iis measures to adhere to the confessional creed of 
the Church ;” that they could not ‘‘ acknowledge syn- 
ods and their resolutions, if not based upon the con- 
fessional doctrine of the Church, and cannot concede 
to them any right to alter this doctrine, to which they 
are pledged rightfully and conscientiously ;” that they 
‘* pray all those who have authority in our Church to 
preserve for conscieuce sake the unity and validity of 
confessional creed, and to be guided by it in all their 
actions ;” and that to any brethren ‘* who are in danger 
of being deprived of unity in the Lutheran Church, 
we address a brotherly exhortation and warning to hold 
steadfastly to the Lutheran doctrine, that this tie may 
be preserved which connects the several Lutheran com- 
munities, each one in itself and all of them together.” 
Marriage coming under debate, it was declared to be a 
religious, not a civil rite, one of the speakers going so 
far asto maintain that at each ceremony ‘‘God was 
present in person as spouse, best-man, and priest ;” and 
a thesis was adopted providing that persons dispensing 
with the ecclesiastical marriage ceremony, together 
with their children, shall be excluded from the Church 
prayers, from communion, and al) other sacraments ; 
and be in every respect regarded as despisers of divine 
authority. 





The (cumenical Council on Saturday last adopted 
the form of the Preface and chapters one and two 
of the Schema of Primacy and Infallibility, the extreme 
partisans of Infallibility refusing to concede any alter- 
ations, and demanding an immediate vote. Should the 
opposition remain obstinate, and prevent the vote from 
being taken, the discussion may last a month longer, 
but it is thought that the debate will close before the 
10th inst. It is said that at least two-thirds of the 
fathers at the Gicumenical Council will depart for their 
homes as soon as the dogma is officially promulgated, 
and, indeed, many have already done so, especially 
those from South-eastern Europe. 





OTHER RELIGIONS, 


The Roumanian massacre of Jews is shown by the 
latest foreign mails to have had a sadly real foundation 
in fact, but to have been grossly exaggerated in the 
fimors first sent to us and subsequently reaffirmed by 
M. Cremigvux and other members of the Israelite Alli- 
ance. ‘To commence at the beginning, we may add to 
our previous explanations of the animosity felt for the 
Roumanian Jews, the immediate occasion of the recent 
outbreak, as vouched for by a Bucharest correspondent 
of the Vienna Vaterland. Botuschany, the scene of the 
tumult, we may premise, is a country town in Moldavia, 
near the Bukowina Austrian frontier, and derives con- 
siderable importance trom the fact that it is the most 
frequented market of the district and has some 4,500 
inhabitants, According to the carrespondent, a band 
of dishonest Jews, who had come from Soutza to that 

lace, made some purchases from Wallachian peasants 
a tavern near the market place, paid in coin of 
which part proved to be counterfeit, and, when called 
ipon to replace it, availed themselves of their superior 
aumbers to maltreat the peasants, one of whom had his 
purse taken from him. The Wallachians receiving re- 
inforcements, the fight was transferred to the street, 
where the houses inhabited by Jews became a series ot 
ortresses from whose windows the peasants were pelted 
with stones. From this et, apparently, Pwr 
the atrocities fully described by the Vienna Neue F'reie 
Presse, and carried on wholly or chiefly by the ‘*gentle- 
men students” of the place. Commencing on May 28th, 
these young men assailed the houses of Jews, ~~ 
the lows, beating men, women, and children, 


frequently entering houses and pillaging them. For 
three or four days this continued, Jews being attacked 
and beaten whenever they appeared in public places, 
while the police and magistrates showed themselves in 
sympathy with the assailants; but although we are told 
that ‘‘the wounded count by hundreds,” we cannot find 
that any were put to death, as we were at first assured 
that ‘‘thousands” had been. The intervention of troops 
at last restored quiet. 





The Roumanian Jews, hardly as they have been used 
in this affair, seem nevertheless to have thriven marvel- 
ously. Roumania—a principality organized from the 
duchies of Moldavia and Wallachia by a series of trea- 
ties extending from 1856 to 1866—possessed a constitu- 
tion that guaranteed equal liberty to all Christian creeds, 
with the faculty of its legislative extension to all other 
rites, which extension was made to the Jews in 1866. 
Whether from this cause or from the commercial at- 
tractions of the country, the Jewish population of Rou- 
mania has increased from 60,000 in 1840 to 400,000 in 
1870. That they are at least prosperous will appear 
trom these figures : 

Total Population of Roumania (1867)....---.----.... «--«4,600,000 
Jewish - - (° 870) 400,000 
Roman Catholic Population (1867)........---.-----se+++ 47,930 
Protestant “ a GO. . ci daew 

Greek Christians, Mohammedans, etc., (say) --.....--.--4, 
Synagogues 

R. Catkolic Churches 

Protestant * 

Armenian = 


The entire trade of the country in fact seems to have 
fallen into the hands of Greek and Jewish merchants, 
the latter having swarmed in from Russia. In writing 
of the condition of the country, Mr. Carro.i Spanos, 
at one time United States Minister to Constantinople, 
observes : 


The people of Roman descent, either from a preference for 
agricultural pursuits, or from a contempt for mercantile occupa- 
tions, have permitted the commerce and trade of the country to 
fall into the hands of the Greeks or Jews. These two races have 
to a great degree monopolized the traffic of the provinces. A 
riviry between them in usurious transactions resulted in the 
banishment, for a time, of the Jews from Wallachia. Permitted 
to return, they, with their mercantile rivals, soon occupied 
towards the Roumain race the same position which the middle- 
men of Ireland did towards the inhabitants of that island. All 
business transactions were carried on through them. They 
became the bankers, brokers, mouey lenders, traders, hueksters 
of produce, liquors and cattle of the cvuntry. The nobles, too 
proud to attend to their own affairs, appointed them as collectors 
of their rents and supervisors of their estates. Their thrift and 
economy enabled them to accumulate wealth, while the expensive 
tastes and extravagance of the Boyards necessitated the latter 
to borrow from them. Hence it is that large portions of the 
lands of the provinces have been hypothecated for loans made by 
the Israelites. 


Indefensible as the conduct of the Christian popula- 
tion toward them has been, it is at least intelligible. 





Some Israelites of Puiladelpuia propose to have a 
special service held in the Temple of that city on Sun- 
days, for the benefit of such as cannot aticnd on their 
own Sabbath. The Orthodox party resist the innova- 
tion, yet can hardly meet the simple orenment of the 
progressives, that holding services in tue synagogue 
can be no sin on any day, especially as synagogues 
used to be open on every day in the year, and now are 
in some places. It is held that the peculiar situation 
of the Jews in this land, with a day of worship differ- 
ent from the lezal Sunday, tends to break down their 
respect for the Sabbath through the conflict between 
their worldly interests and their spiritual duties. Ac- 
cording to the Jewish Times, *‘a large portion of the 
Jews never see the inside of a house of worship except 
on New Year's Day, the Day of Atonement, or if by 
chaace a Jewish holiday happens to be on a Sunday. 
Life and religion are brought into conflict, the day of 
rest adopted by society at large with the day of rest 
ordained by the Jewish religion.” The movement, 
thus initiated in Philadelphia by Dr. Hirson, has many 
to back it on grounds of an expediency which is fast 
showing itself to be a necessity if the people are to be 
kept from utter gedlessness. There is, however, no 
intention to trasfer the Jewish day of rest to Sunday. 





The Brahmo-Somaj—which has been so favorably 
introduced to Western Christendom by the visit of its 
leader, Kesuus Caunper Sen, to England, has been 
making for itself a bad notoriety in India. A young 
widow at Calcutta, a member of the Brahmo, and a 
near relative of CHUNDER SEN, was converted to Christ- 
ianity through one of those Zenana missions of which 
so much has been heard of late, and was recently bap- 
tized by one of the Church of England missionaries. 
Her mother, who had nearly been led to take the same 
step, but had been withbeld by the exertion of strong 
influences, after vain remonstrances took legal steps, 
making an affidavit that her danghter was not of legal 
age, being but 14—whereas in tact she was 17—aud 
procured a writ of habeus corpus. On the young wo- 
man’s appearance in court, the native barrister who 
appeared against her pleaded certain Hindvo texts 
which justity the perpetual slavery of women. This 
the judge disregarded, and allowed the young woman 
to choose her own course, which was to return to the 
missionaries. One result of the affair will be to create 
distrust of the Zenana missions. Another is to bring 
disrepute upon the Brahmo for its exhibition of a 
bigotry its leader would have discountenanced had he 
veen upon the spot. Already Calcutta correspondents 
are declaring a majority of its members to be men 
who, ‘‘dissatisfied with idolatry and the moral re- 
straints of Hindvoism, rejoice in a system too vague 
to control their conscience, and too lax to demand 
moral courage or self-sacritice.” Dr. Witson, of Bom- 
bay, the eminent Free Church missionary, on the other 
hand, appears to take a somewhat different view, for 
in an address lately delivered at Belfast, he said that on 
matriculating as students in the Indian universitles, 
they dial not describe themselves as Deists, but ‘lucists, 
assigning as the reason that they had not declared 
against Christianity, and this he regarded as a hopeful 
feature in their case. 





Kesaus CHUNDER SEN, whose apparently exclusive 
sympathy with the Unitarians bas provoked some jeal- 
ousy among other sects, Mas been taking part in the 
meetings ot the Londun Congregativnalisis and Swe- 
denborgians. At a chapel of the former he lectured 
upon the origin and tenets of the Brakmo Somaj. At 
the Swedenborgian meeting, to which he had been in- 
vited, he said in response to an address expressive of 
the sympathy of the New Church with his reforma- 
tion, and accompanying a present of SWEDENBOKG’S 
theological works, that while he thanked for their kind 
wishes the many Englishmen who had sought to con- 
vert him to their own sects, he had not come to Eng- 
land to become a,convert to any sect. If he hated 
idolatry, he continued, he hated sectarianism; and 
he did not intend to become the exclusive property of 
apy one religious denominativn. He wished w luok 
witb catholic, brotherly eyes upon all alike. He de- 
spised sectarianism from we bottom of bis heart, for 
it made man an enemy to his brother man. He believed 
that India was to be retormed, nut by assuming tuat 
everything English was good and moral, and that every- 
thing Indian was demuralizing, but by taking care to 
preserve the good element of tue Hindoo life aud char- 





acter—remodeling, not destroying, its ancient institu. 
tions. 
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LETTER rrom THe Covnrry.—My dear Uston: 
Thank you for your hospitality, and, accepting your 
invitation, here I am again, like the country cousin satchel 
in haod, for, perhaps, a balf column’s visit. Having “in 
my former” letter, ‘‘O Theophilus,” spoken of the narrow- 
ness of country creeds, or rather practice (of which there is 
much more to be said), I have a word this time upon social 
union to city brothers and sisters in and out of Churches, 
and thus I entreat them: Come up, tired bodies, to the blue 
hills. Tbe delicate arbutus, its trailing skirts despoiled, as 
a belle’s after the season, has exchanged her girlish blossom 
for the tiny cherry-like matron fruit, and relapsed into old 
age. The pretty purple polygala, which everywhere, like a 
fairy fleet, threw out its feathery keel for your fancy to em- 
bark on, has sailed away to the distant spring. The trilli- 
ums have melted from the long green avenues, as a dash of 
snow, over which, for a day, the elfins had driven sleighs 
*and silver bells; and the wild azalias have drooped their 
aristocratic heads, and have gone, perhaps (if we peep 
through the ‘‘gates ajar” of a flower paradise), to find the 
complement of their plebeian half of life in some celestial hot 
house. But if you have lost the first freshness, gou may 
possess the after richness. You cau gather ferns, for cor- 
ners, niches and culture, for there is logic, as well as poetry 
in a fern; just consider what a palpable illustration it is of 
order, gradual and fitting development, and elastic growth 
in shadowy places. You may feast on winter-greens, large 
and tender, and as you do so, drink toasts in the ‘running 
brooks” from a leaf cup, to the days of your boyhood, if you 
had any (town boys sometimes miss that introduction to 
young manhood). And you will have, more than all, every 
forest leaf unrolled, that Queen Summer may stamp her royal 
seal upon it. 

To man, woman, and child I cry, and the rocks of the 
ravine make a chorus of my invitation; ‘Come out to the 
hills.” Perhaps, sober, business man, with your quiet tastes 
and dislike of new methods, you shake an ominous negative. 
Such a change could only be accomplished through the 
transportation of three Saratogas and as many children of 
uncertain moods and stomachs. I appreciate y ur annoy- 
ance, and understand also how it must upset the sentimental 
portion of your being, contrasting so painfully with that 
honey-moon trip, when AMELIA, in spotless drab, satisfied 
even your sense of order by her devotional promptness, 
AMELIA has grown complicated in her relations and tastes 
since that time of refreshing simplicity. A delusion of end- 
less frills and embroideries as among life's necessities usu- 
ally accompanies that luxury of a baby in the house. Hence 
the Saratogas, and the endless headaches and sideaches you 
know will be contracted over the preparation of their con- 
tents. That is all wrong, of course, but, notwithstanding, 
you are the man of all others whom I wish to persuade, lure 
or drag, if need be, away fiom bnck and mortar to the 
breezy uplands. A.W. A. 

A Parisn Wirnovut a Rum SxHor.—This is the way 
it was accomplished. Some months since special efforts 
were made {o arouse a general interest in the cause of tem- 
perance. Papers were drawn up briefly stating the terrible 
evils that intemperance was bringing upon the community, 
and requesting all the rumsellers to close their saluons 
These papers were put into the hands of men, women and 
young people, and were returned numerously signed. This 
proved that the sentiment of the community was over- 
whelvuingly strong in favor of shuting up the grog shops. 
In the little village where our church stands, they have 
never been troubled with rumselling, the property being 
held by temperate men who have thus far succeeded in keep- 
ing the enemy out. The parish extends over a good deal of 
country, and some of our members live in or near a village 
that has sprung up by the railroad. Here three liquor 
saloons have bee. in as active blast as the iron furnace near 
by. Our papers were handed to the rumsellers, and for a 
few days they seemed to keep more quiet, but the respite 
was very brief. We found that there would be a necessity 
of fighting the enemy with something besides paper bullets. 
After afew drunken brawls, which came near ending in 
murder, a general determination was expressed to extermi- 
nate the evil. Men who had always declined to take any 
active part, were now willing to do whatever they could, A 
meeting was called, in the only church in the village, by 
the earnest temperance pastor. After a few brief addresses, 
the chairman of the meeting, a leading citizen, said they 
would now call for contributions fora fund to be used in 
order to prosecute those who were engaged in an illegal 
traffic in ardent spirits. In a few moments over a thousand 
dollars were thus pledged. A tall, muscular man, with the 
bronze of the iron furnace upon his face, arose and said, 
«* Friends, come and help us; I ama poor man, but I have 
put my name down for one hundred dollars; I can afford to 
give more if necessary. You know me. Three years ago 
I was a poor miserable drunkard; many and many a time 
has my poor wife gone to these rum shops and plead with 
these meu; bat they have no heart. By the grace of God I 
have been saved, but I have boys that are growing up, and I 
cannot rest while these doors are open that lead down to 
hell.” We cannot give the deep earnestness or all the lan- 
guage. It was one of the best temperance speeches I ever 
heard. We considered the meeting a success. The next 
morning we met at the office of the furnace company. The 
best part of the village were there; together we marched 
into the rum shops, and there, over the counters, where so 
much liquid poison had been sold, we told tne rumsellers 
they could go no further. Before we left the bars were 
closed, and there have been no more drunken brawls. Do 
we expect this to be the end? No. Our enemy will not give 
up without a struggle; but tffe moment a shop is opened all 
are determined that the seller shall at once be prosecuted, 
We are waiting the movements of our foe, but we have 
found it so pleasant having a parish without a rum shop 
that we shall not be willing to give way to the enemy with- 
out a hard struggle. We expect to sneceed. 

Womay’s SieNog IN THE CHuRcH.—Church-worship 
as generaily conducted consists of four parts—reading, pray- 
ing, preaching, and singing. The opponents of voman’s 
enfranchisement try to argue that she not only does not 
have'the right to vote, but that she bas no right to speak in 
public or to become a minister of the Gospel. Ask them 
the basis of their belief, and.they refer us to §t. PauvL's 
words: “ Let your women keep silence in the Churches,” and 
b.cause he said this to the Corinthians at one particular 
time, they think they have an argument for woman’s silence 
which has been good at all times and under all conditions of 
society since that time, and ougbt to be handed down as an 
incumbent practice to all generations yet tobe. And yet 
very many, if not all these persons, who believe that woman 
bas no right to read, pray, or preach in the pulpit, think she 





has a right to stand in the rear of, or by the side of, the pul- 
pit, and pour forth her voice in song. Now how can anyone 
account for this glaring inconsistency? If woman has no 
right to read or speak or pray, what right has she to sing? 
There is no more silence in singing than there isin the other 
forms of worship, and PAUL made Lo exception in regard 
to it. 

Sianding on this conservative ground, what right has a 
Superintendent to ask a lady to take charge ofa class in 
Sabbath-school? St. PauL said “I suffer not a woman to 
teach.’’ Then what right has she to teach, or what righthas 
he to ask her to teach? And, turthermore, in teaching she 
must break the silence which the Apostle enjoins. There 
are Bible classes composed wholly of women, but what right 
have they to express apy opinion concerning the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ, or what right has a man to expect an answer 
trom them, when all the time he believes that women should 
keep silent in Church ? 


‘* Like FAaruer, Like Son.”—A correspondent sends 
us the following spirited paraphrase of a part of the 14th 
Satire of Juvenal : 


Their parents’ faults the children learn, 
With parents vices children burn. 

The hair-dyed gambler finds his boys 

Ape gamesters, e’en with childish toys. 
The graybeard gintton need not hope 

His offspring, with more humble scope, 
Will gorge fine tastes with beans and pork, 
In lieu of roasts, and fizzing cork. 

The feasted youngster scorns to fast 

Who has eight years of luxury passed. 

A hundred sages of all schools, 

Preaching plain diet, seem dull fools, 

For knife.and fork outweigh all books, 
And teachers starve, to enrich French cooks. 
A master bullies half his men 

Or clerks or servants. Well, what then? 
With fist and yell and eyes half wild, 

He need not bid his son, ‘‘ Be mild!” 

The girl who hears her mother storm, 

A vixen’s tone will quickly form. 
All-powerfal, nature thus con‘rols, 

And household habits train our souls. 
Where friends and parents are as God, 
Their power is vital, deep, and broad. 
True, here or there may one escape 
Whom God hath framed of manlier shape. 
The parents’ faults which we should shun 
Are pitfalls where the foolish run, 

As if the falling star’s bright path 

Led up to heaven, not down to wrath. 


“Two Spoons.”—A glance at something in your 
cooking department puzzled me not ali'tle. Itis a very 
important region. No one who has seen victims struggling 
with the fiend dyspepsia, or known the difference in mental! 
work between | the effects of a well-cooked digestible meal. 
and one that taxed all the nerve power of the system, and 
failed to assimilate it, can deny the value of good cooking. 

We beard a woman of no mean literary attainments and 
power, and one who has made her mark in the world and on 
the world, say that the acquirement on which she prided 
herself was her cooking. She not only knew how things 
should pe dore, how dishes should be prepared, but she 
could do them! 

Mere recipes can be learned from any book; the principles 
of cooking should be a part of education, and might be 
taught in schools. That they are not always, has been 
many times proved, as when a young lady resorted to sugar 
to correct or sweeten an “acid stomach!’ and yet she was 
what is called well educated, and knew « “ power o’ things.” 


But this is a digression. I was about to speak of some of 
the directions, in the culinary department, for making tea. 
‘*Two spoonfuls to each person.” The old fashioned rule 
was ‘one teaspoonful to each person and one for the tea- 
pot.” Do we need more now? 

My own opinion has come to be this from much observa- 
tion. That as a rule tea and coffee are used too strong. In- 
stead of being & part of the food, hot milk flavored with 
coffee as the morning food, and tea as rather a diluent, 
both are used as strong nervous stimulants, too strong for 
the nerves. 

The daily use of such stimulants ereates an appetite, a 
craving which can only be satisfied by repeating and strength- 
ening the dose. And this craving in time amounts toa 
disease. 

‘*] can’t drink coffee; it makes me cross.” So said a sen- 
sible woman who was in the habit of looking for the causes 
of things, and who found that the action upon her nerves 
was to produce irritability. So she wisely did without. 
Not every one has courage for such direct self-denial. 
Many would prefer ignoring the fact, and ascribing the irri- 
tation to nerves, forget to go back to the cause. 

But we were talking of the strong dose of tea. Of course 
much depends upon the quality of the tea; every house- 
keeper knows that of two kinds which look much alike, 
one may be twice as strong as the other. Perhaps the 
housekeeper who wrote bought of the Great Columbian 
Tea Company or some kindred institution whose advertise- 
ments flooded the land. 

Perhaps she did not know that while they often sold good 
tea, they also bought damaged cargoes and dried and manip- 
ulated them, having two or three “ coloring houses” in one 
city. Probably she was not walking down a certain street 
one day when a sudden shower flooded the roof where 
quantities had been laid out to dry, and washing it down 
made the gutters run tea leaves and weak tea. There is 
probably as much room for deception and adulteration in 
this business as in any other (except whisky), and almest 
as strong temptation to deceive. 

And yet people persist in believing in flaming advertite- 
ments, and trusting to printed assurances, because they are 
printed. 

To return to our tea. It seems to be settled that tea and 
coffee become national drinks, and that on the whole they 
add to the sum of human happiness and well being. If it 
be not wicked to quote a hymn we might say of tea, 

“Tis manna to the hungry soul, 
And to the weary rest.” 

But we must guard against taking it too strong, “ twe 
spoonfuls to a person,’’ or we shall become a more nervous 
invalid race than ever. If you don’t sleep well, is it tea? 
If you are nervous and irritable, is it tea? If you are cross 
istt tea? If you have headache, is it tea? There are teas 
with headache in them ! ' 

Those who lead an active outdoor life work off the effects. 
Those of sedentary indoor pursuits suffer most, and yet pet- 
haps most crave the stimulus. 

They say New England women die of “ strong tea ani 
apple pie.” Doubtless other causes are at work, and women 
die, no doubt, who never see eithertes or pie. 


The fact remains that indigestible food and undue nerve 
stiulation tend to shorten life. 
The editor begins to frown. 
will understand. 


Enough said. The wise 
, M.D. 





his work. 


Literature and Art. 
YROF. CONINGTON’S death left his Virgil incom- 


plete, The toird volume, however, was then in press, 
and is to be issued next autumn. 


—TxomMas CHURCHYARDE was one of the poets of 
the Elizabethan era, whose name is now almost forgotten 
and whose verses have dropped out of modern collections of 
poetry. His Worthies of Wales and Legend of Jane Shore are 
known by name, but little more. Mr. Payne CoLurer has 
devoted to this old poet a volume of his series of reprints— 
“ er eof Flaunders, Calamitie of Fraunce, Misfortune 
of Portugall, Unquietness of Irelande, Troubles of Scotlande, 
and the Blessed State of Englande. Written by Thomas 
Churehyarde, Gent., 1579.” Barring the last item or two, 
CHURCHYARDE's descriptions remain singularly apt to this 
day. That he, nevertheless, was no prophet, will appear 
from this extract, which our readers, no doubt, will find 
quite as much as they care for: 


‘* Though Irelande hath bin long 

in most unquiet cace, 

It will be wel when God shal! plant 
in peoples hearts his grace : 

I hope to see that daie, 
and that in season short, 

That my plain pen shall find great cause 
to yelde them good report.” 


—Herr Apotr Lavun has issved at Berlin a two- 
volume Life of WasHINGTON IRVING, the materials for 
which are taken chiefly from the Life and Letters prepared 
by Mr. Peter Irvine. 


—Dr. Joszr Durprk has published at Prague an 
eleborate work in Czech, entitled, O Poesu a Povaze Lorda 
Byrona, which signifies On the Poetry and the Character of 
Lord Byron. The work1s described as consisting of two 
parts—a philosophical essay and a literary criticism. In 
the one he argues that Byron, instead of being a nihilist or 
sceptic, was a thinker of a positive and affirmative turn of 
mind. Inthe other he eulogizes Byron's poetic merits, 
awarding him the second place among English poets; trac- 
ing his influence upon the literatures of the different Scla- 
vonie peoples, who, he says, the Poles especially, have un- 
derstood the poet better than other Europeans; declaring 
that throughout Europe ‘‘Byron has done very much to 
spread the knowledge of the English language,’ which 
many have learned for the purpose of reading him; and 
enumerating some of the most eminent among modern Scla- 
vonie poets who have modeled their style upon his—such 
as MICKIEWICZ, who has been styled ‘the Polish Byron;” 
in Russia PusHEIN and LreRMontorF, in Bohemia Macna, 
PrizrER, whose Pan Vysinskiis a Bohemian Don Juan, and 
RUDOLF MAIER, to whose memory Dr. DuRDIK dedicates 


—Herr Axois SkMBERA has written a History of the 
Bohemian (Czech) Iiterature, which has recently appeared at 
Vienna, and in which, for the first time, the philological, 
biographical, and literary elements of his subject are united 
in one work. The history is divided into three periods, and 
contains accounts of the political condition, of the art, of 
the language, and of the literature of each. Bohemian lit- 
erature, it is said, possesses little interest before the four- 
teenth century, and first assumed definite character from 
the literary efforts of the Reformer, JoHN Huss, and several 
ofhis followers. Its golden age is said to have been at the 
Renaissance period, when KEPLER and TycHo-BRAHE be- 
took themselves to Prague, and other scholars flourished of 
more local celebrity. Under the influence of the Hapsburgs 
ard the Jesuits, it underwent a decline, and the present re- 
vival is quite modern. 


—Mr. Rosert Buowanan is soon to publish another 
volume called Ballads of Life, of which we are told that it 
will contain a humorous poem, The Wake of Tim O'Hara, 
and a satirical review of contemporary bards called The 
Session of the Poets. 


—Col. Mgapows TayLor—whosg Confessions of a 
Thug was well known on this side the Atlantic—is at work 
on a Student’s Manual of the History of India, 


—Dr. Davi F. Sreavss, the German critic, is on 
the point of publishing a biography of VoLTarre. 


—Dr. B. H. Napat’s death left incomplete an im- 
portant theological essay on which he was at work, as well 
as the Life of his friend Dr. McCLINTocg, which we lately 
announced him te be engaged upon. 


—A Mr. Turopsen, of Lowa, has translated into 
Danish the New Testament of the Altenburger Bible, and 
the Publication Society of the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
has published it at Lisbon, Ill. This Bible contains intro- 








ductions, written by LUTHER, both to each book and to each 
chapter, as well as appended summaries of the important 
truths taught in each chapter. If this publication prove 
successful, it is purposed to follow it with that of the Old 
Testament. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


—The greater part of a recent lecture, delivered in 
the Rev. Mr. Spurcron’s Tabernacle by the Baboo Krsaus 
CHUNDER SEN, on EKngland’s Duty to India, was devoted 
to the subject of education. This, the lecturer said, is the 
great need of India. And while he acknowledged the bene- 
fits which the government had conferred upon the higher 
and middle classes in India by existing educational institu- 
tions, he urged the necessity of providing for the education 
of 150,000,000 of the poor who are still uneducated. He 
also advocated the admission of competent natives to the 
higher posts in the public service, and a large extension of 
female education. 


—Nineteen young women are studying medicine at 
the University of Zurich, Switzerland, and two attend phil- 
osophical lectures. The officers of the University were re- 
cently interrogated in regard to their plan of instruction in 
the case of women, and replied that all the subjects, ana- 
tomical and surgical, as well as medical, are treated before 
the nixed classes just as though no women were present. 
This course has been followed for six years, without any 
difficulty arising. The same plan is followed also at Vienna, 
Moscow, and Paris. 


BOOKS. 

Ancient Law. By Henry Sumner Marne. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 

The object of this work is ‘to indicate some of the 
earliest ideas of mankind as they are reflected in an- 
cient law, and to point out the relation of these ideas 
to modern thought.” It is a historical and _philosoph- 
ical study of general jurisprudence, and will occupy a 
position both unique and highly valuable in legal liter- 
ature. The lawyer who has any professional zeal be- 
yond the mastery of technical rules and details, will 
find it to give him comprehensive views from which 
he cannot fail to derive practical benefit. It will give 
him clear analyses and a philosophical starting-point 
around which to group his thoughts, and on which to 
ground general principles. Even if his own studies 
shall incline him to differ from the author, the system 
of thought here pursued will furnish him a convenient 
point of departure for his own thinking, or standard 
for the more clear definition of his convictions. Nor 
will the more general reader find it too technical to se- 
cure his interest. Prof. Tazoporz Dwiaar, of the 
Columbia College Law School, in his excellent intro- 
duction says, ‘‘ No more accurate or profound general- 
ization was probably ever made in jurisprudence, than 
that which sums up the agencies of legal progress: 
Fiction, Equity and Legislation.” Such an endorse- 
ment, noble as it is, seems hardly needed. Mr. Marne 
is marvelously clear in the statement of his positions, 
and the reader cannot be long in discovering that he is 
in the hands of a master. Social opinions and neces- 
sities, he shows, are always more or less in advance of 
Law. We may come indefinitely near to closing the 
gap between them, but it has » perpetual tendency to 
re-open. Law is stable. Societies are progressive. 
The instrumentalities by which Law is brought into 
harmony with society are Legal Fictions, Equity and 
Legislation, stated in the order of historical sequence. 
By the Legal Fiction, he signifies, any assumptiou 
which conceals or affects to conceal tie fact that a rule 
of law has undergone alteration, its letter remaining 
unchanged, its operation being modified. Fictions be- 
ing particularly congenial to the infancy of society— 
on? may doubt whether this trait of infancy is yet out- 
grown, at least we find it extant in the domain of reli- 
gious thought and enactment—because they satisfy 
the desire for improvement while they do not offend 
the superstitious disrelish for change, are invaluable 
expedients for overcoming the rigidity of law. A new 
rule of law thus hides itself under an old rule until the 
latter becomes a mere shell; and there are not a few 
such new growths within old shells in English jurispru- 
dence awaiting legislative disengagement, fictions of 
law which it is time to dispense with. In discus- 
sions between judge and advocate in English courts, it 
is taken for granted that there is somewhere a known 
rule of law which will cover the case in hand, and that 
a failure to discover it indicates only want of learning 
oracumen. That the ancient law is co-extensive with 
the complicated interests of modern society, is the un- 
derlying fiction that is stoutly maintained. The vir- 
tual theory is that somewhere in nubibus or in gremio 
magistratuum, is a mine of law complete, symmetrical 
and coherent. If any but an Englishman had made 
such assertions they would be taken as covering no 
little sarcasm. When a decision is made by the Bench, 
a new rule has come in, an addition to the precedents, 
and thus the law acquires silent growth and change. 
The contrast between this growth and that of old Ro- 
man Law, is only in method. Whereas the authority 
to modify in England is the Bench, in Rome it was the 
Bar; for according to the usage of the Celtic people, 
the fiction of changing without change was carried 
along by the responsa prudentum, commentaries of the 
learned men as delivered and taken down by their stu- 
dents. The author does not here seem to see the strik- 
ing similarity between this historical growth and that 
of the Institutes of Rabbinical Law which pass under 
the general name of the Talmud. Indeed, his contem- 
plation of Ancient Law is so largely Roman that he 
hardly seems to do justice to other histories, and cer- 
tainly, in passing by the Mosaic system and its results, 
neglects a very important field from which to gather 
induction in working out bis philosophical theories. 

Having given enough to hint to the reader the char- 
acter of this book, we cannot take further space to fol- 
low up the changes induced in jurisprudence by Equity 
and Legislation and their mutual relations, though the 
temptations presented by such an interesting writer are 
great. The author's discussions of Natural Law lead 
him to touch at points of interest in the political his- 
tory of France in the Jast century, and the reciprocal 
influence of French and American ideas in ingrafting 
changes in the conception and practice of law. Natu- 
ral Law he recognizes also as underlying International 
Law. Units acknowledging no common superior as 
sovereign, must revert to natural law, and States are 
such units as towards one another. Coming in ata 
critical juncture AyaLta and Grotius were able to ob- 
tain an enthusiastic assent to their disp!acement of old 
ideas. They were supposed to derive their authority 
from the Roman jus gentium, but as the Romans re- 
garded their dominions as coterminous with civilization, 
the idea of independent States with equal subjection to 
the Law of Nature would have seemed to them noth- 
ing more than a curious speculation. 

The Theologian will find in Chapter 9th some very 
suggestive statements as to the history of Christian doc- 
trinal development where it touches the history of Ro- 
man Law. A most laughable typographical blunder, 
which it is to be hoped Messrs. Scripygr & Co. will 
straightway remedy, makes the author say, p. 346, that 
‘* theological peculation had passed from a climate of 
Greek Metaphysics to a climate of Roman Law.” Ro- 
man intellect had bestowed itself exclusively on Law, and 
when Christianity came to be discussed in the West, it 
broke free from the Greek philosophers, and was dis- 
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cussed in the light of Roman jurisprudence, till the 


later theology of the West came to be permeated with 
forensic ideas and couched in forensic phraseology; and 
the author asserts, with great truth, that “‘ this substra- 
tum of law in Western theology lies exceeding deep. A 
new set of ideas, the Aristotelian philosophy, made 
their way afterwards into the West, and almost entirely 
buried its indigenous doctrines. But when at the Re- 
formation it partially shook itself free from their influ- 
ence, it instantly supplied their place with Law. It 
is difficult to say whether the religious system of 
Canvin or the religious system of the Armini- 
ans has the more markedly legal character.” Such 
suggestions from historical study are worth careful 
attention in these days, when creeds and systems of 
religious philosophy are more than suspected by many, 
of having taken on a cast net altogether warranted by 
the Sacred Scriptures, through the intellectual moods 
of Fathers and Scholastics, men who were greatly in- 
fluenced by the general intellectual movements of their 
times. 

An English-Greek Lexicon. By C. D,. Yonar. 

York: Harper & Bros. 1870. 

This is an enlargement and revision of the English 

edition by Prof. Drister of Columbia College. The 
main work is preceded by a long essay of Prof. SHort, 
on the order of words in Attic Greek prose, which for 
those who wish to compose Greek correctly is quite as 
valuable as the Lexicon. ‘The Lexicon itself cannot 
fail to be highly valued, having passed through such 
careful handling of well-known scholars, and being so 
well executed typographically. It is very complete as 
giving not only the equivalent of English words in 
Greek, but from the side of the Greek introducing com- 
pounds and deravitives which hw. no English equiva- 
lent. Thus, all along, words are su -gested to enrich the 
yocabulary of the learner which might otherwise be lost 
sight of. To select at random, we find under Oz 
the following summary of derivatives, each of which 
has its representative in a single Greek word: Of young 
oxen, a slaughter of oxen, drawn by oxen, like an ox, 
born of an ox, the head of an ox, worth an ox, worth 
nine oxen, worth a hundred oxen, producing fat oxen, 
rich in oxen, one who tends oxen, a driving of oxen, 
tormenting oxen (of the gad-fly), tormenting oxen (of 
the hot weather). Of course this process may be car- 
ried to such an extreme as to make a lexicon more 
bulky than it is useful, but it seems that the work in this 
case is well done, and we have no doubt that the Lexi- 
con will take a very prominent place hereafter in the 
apparatus of Greek study. 

Put Yourself in his Place. By Cuartes Reape. 
New York: Harper & Bros. ; Boston: Fields, Os- 
good, & Co. 1870. 

Measured by its author’s previous novels, this one 

shows a marked decline alike in force andin art. A 

dull novel Mr. Reape probably could not write if he 

tried, and Put Yourself in his Place is so compact with 
those qualities which it is customary to call.‘ thrilling,” 
that at times the reader's suspense becomes painful. 

Yet even in this respect we doubt whether it can bear 

comparison with its predecessors, while in others its 

defects are marked —notably in its unoriginality. We 
do not mean that we have found its plot or its incidents 
to be identical with any we know to have been used by 
previous writers—as was the cese, for instance, with 

Foul Play, Griffith Gaunt, and White Lies. Nor do 

we at present quarrel with that custom of “ framing a 

work of fiction upon notorious fact”—meaning, appar- 

ently, newspaper narratives—upon his skill in which 
the author not very modestly vaunts himself. But the 
novel before us establishes the induction toward which 
we think Mr. Reavzr’s admirers must previously have 
been tending—that, instead of possessing the rare in- 
ventive talent generally attributed to him, he is unable 
to work beyond a very small range of character or of 
incident. We find, for example, as we have done we 
dare not say how often before, the insipid young lady 
heroine, disposed to be faithful, but at last led into the 
wrong marriage by her relatives, and ultimately escap- 
ing a8 by fire; the low-born young woman loving the 
heroine’s lover, awakening the heroine’s jealousy, but, 
true and strong as steel, resigning him with admirable 
self-abnegation ; the bad lover, better born and better 
bred than the true one, maddened into a maze of crime 
in the pursuit of his love, favored by the lady’s relations 
and by a delusive semblance of prosperity, only to have 
the brimming cup of happiness dashed from his lips 
and himself exposed to withering execration; the good 
lover driven across the sea by persecutions artfully fo- 
mented by the bad lover, by whom also his letters are 
intercepted and his infidelity proclaimed, but returning 
in the nick of time, fortune in hand, to dispel the cal- 
umnies, snatch the bride from his rival’s arms, and 
consign the rival to social ruin; the heroine’s father, 
commonplace, worldly, and purblind, favoring the 

Wrong suit, but at last overridden by the force of cir- 

cumstances; a mother (in some previous instances a 

sister) addressing all womanly wiles to the further- 

ance of the love-match ; a physician and family friend 
laboring with preternatural sagacity in the same cause, 
and pouring floods of light into the hopelessly dark 

Places of the plot. Such are some of the most essential 


New 


ties as the tearing off of Grace Carden’s 
gartered stockings by a flood, to the end that Little 
may kiss her feet; the instantaneous conversion of 
Little, a blacksmith, into a polished gentleman by his 
mother’s instructing him to procure clothes from a 
London tailor, and to observe the manners of gentle- 
men at the opera ; or the equally abrupt transformation 
of Jael Dence, alady’s maid who spezks one of the 
Villainous English peasant dialects, into an elegant la- 
dy marriageable to one of the most haughty of English 
squires. Blemishes of this sort are innumerable and 
gross, and the interest of the novel is in spite of them. 
The merit of the work consists wholly in its exposure 
of the trade-union iniquities of the English manufac- 
turing towns, ina manner analogous to Mr. Reapr’s 
previous exhibition of the atrocities of English prisons 
and lunatic asylums. Even this, we are inclined to 
think, is inferior to those in graphie power, in lurid 
picturesqueness, in the excitement of resentful indig- 
nation which they inspired. It has been the fate of 
nearly every great English novelist to produce midway 
in his career one transcendent work, after which his 
decline is palpable and continuous. In Mr. Reavz’s 
case we fancy this decline has been evilent in all the 
successors of Very Hard Cash. 


Alaska and its Resources. By Witi1am H. Dati. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1870. 


The appearance of an elegant octavo book, with 
beveled covers in green and gilt, printed wpon delight- 
fully smooth pressed paper, in clean and handsome 
type, was a surprise to us, although we had been warn- 
ed that a book of some kind descriptive of Alaska was 
going through the press. Our Alaskan literature has 
hitherto *:en confined to Congressional speeches, 
which, although they were eloquent, were not strictly 
convincing or trustworthy ; to the accompanying doc- 
uments, which, if they. were trustworthy, were possi- 
bly contradictory, and certainly uninteresting ; to mag- 
azine articles, and to correspondence from military 
pens amidst the fog and desolation of Sitka. Even 
these sources of information had become exhausted, 
and if we thought of it at all we made up our minds 
that Alaska had been written up, and that we should 
hear no more of it except through an occasional offi- 
cer’s report, or through the advertisements of fur deal- 
ers. Lieutenant DaLt, the author of the volume before 
us, was connected with the expedition which set out in 
1866 with the intention of surveying a telegiaph route 
through Russian America and across Bering Strait, 
connecting with the Russian and European telegraph 
systems. The object of the expedition, as everybody 
knows, was not accomplished, but as in the case of 
other unsuccessful enterprises and experiments, dis- 
coveries were made. The first half of Lieutenant 
Dat’s book is devoted to his journal, which contains 
interesting descriptions of the country and its inhabit- 
ants, is handsomely illustrated, and gives much infor- 
mation which cannot be found elsewhere. We cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting a bit of native poetry, 
which reads like a fragment of an Icelandic saga. It 
is from a cradle-song well known along the Yukon 
River, and Lieut. Dati vouches for its correctness as 
atranslation and for the accuracy with which metre 
and rhythm are reproduced. 


“ The wind blows over the Yukon. 
My husband hunts deer on the Koyukon mountains, 
Almi, ahmi, sleep, little one. 


* There is no wood for the fire. 
The stone-axe is broken, — 
My husband carries the other. 
here is the sun-warmth ? 
Hid in the dam of the beaver, 
Waiting the a 
Ahmi, ahmi, sleep, little one, wake not. 
‘* Long since the cache was emptied, 
And the crow does not light on the ridge-pole! 
Long since my husband departed ; 
Why does he wait in the mountains ? 
Ahmi, ahmi, sleep, little one, softly.” 


Presently the crow comes and says that the hunter 
lies dead ‘‘ on the sharp mountain,” amd that he—the 
crow—had found him—the hurater—‘“‘ tough and hard,” 
adding, fiendishly, ‘‘ not so the child in your bosom.’ 
We are rejoiced to find, however, that the crow was 
telling a story, for in the next yerse— 


‘* Over the mountain slowly staggers the hunter ; 
Two buck’s thighs on his shoulders, 
With bladders of fat between them ; 
Twenty deer’s tongues in his belt. 
Go gather wood, old woman. 
Off flew the crow—liar, cheat and deceiver! 
Wake, little sleeper, wake and call to your father.” 


We have given so much spate to poetry that we can 
hardly do justice to the more important geographical, 
historical and statistical parts of the book. Except on 
the Aleutian district and islands, Lieut. Danr does not 


D. Appleton & Co., New York.—Handbook of American 
Travel. 1870, 12mo. Pp. 283. 

The Lady of the Ice. By James De Mitix. 1870. Tilus- 
trated. Price 75 cents. 
Vivian Grey. By B. DisraEtt. Price 60 cents. 

LITTELL & GAy, Boston.—The Portrait In My Unele's Dine 
ing Feoom ; and other Tales. Reprinted from Littell’s 
Living Age. Price 38 cents. 

THE AMERICAN News Co., New York.—The Dissenting 
World. An Autobiography. By the Rev. BREWIN 
GRANT, B. A. 1869. 12mo. Pp. 381. 

Dissenting Reasons for Joining the Church. By the Rev. 
BREWIN GRANT, B.A. Sewed. Pp. 46. 

E. B. Treat & Co., New York.—The Handy Book of Hus- 
bandry. A Guide for farmers, Young and Old. By 
GEORGE E. WARING, Jr. 1870. 8vo. Pp. 604. Lllus- 
trated. Sold by subscription. Price $3.50. 

We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations : 


The Standard—The American Missionary—The Mother's 
Magazine—The New York Teacher and Educational Monthly 
—The Presbyterian Monthly, New York. Arthur's Home 
Magazine—The Children’s Hour—The School Day Visitor— 
Hall's Journal of Health—Good Words—Good ‘Words for the 
Young, The Sunday Magazine, Philadelphia. The Nursery— 
The Sabbath at Home—The Congregational Quarterly, Boston. 
Lhe Laws of Life, Dansville, N. ¥ The Western Monthly— 
The National Sunday School Teacher, Chicago. The Over- 
land Monthly, San Francisco. The, Little Sower, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. he American Naturalist, Salem, Mass. Wood's 
Household Magazine, Newburgh, N. Y. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 

The following is a list of new music received from Root & 

Canby, Chicago. 

The jou Around me Falling. Arranged from LouTtTwitz. 

y E. 8. P. 

The One Horse Galop. By R. GOERDELER. 

Highland Gems, Recollections of a Music Box, Irish Diamonds. 
By WILLIE Paps. 

Imitation of the Banjo. By CHas. HARRIS. 

Emmeline. Mazurka de Salon. By FREDERICK DEAN. 

Emita Redowa. By HENRY MEYER. 

Pray for Me. Pensee Sentimental. By R. GoERDELER. 

O Hush Thee, my Babie. Quartet. By ARTHUR 8S. SULIVAN. 

When Thow'st Lonely, Think of Me. Ballad. Words by 
KATE WILKINSON. Music by FrepgRICK Dray. 

Beautiful Starlight. Quartet. Words by Miss P. S. Waxst. 
Music by J. M. STILLMAN. 

Croquet. Ballad. Words by Byron Wester. Music by 
ALFRED Von RocHow. 

Twelve Drawing Room Studies for the Piano-forte. By W. 


BE. 

1. Mehul’s Joseph; 2. ’Twere Vain to Tell; 3. L' Elis 
D' Amore. Duetto; 4, Oft in the Stilly Night ; 5. Robin 
Adair ; 6. My Lodging is on the Cold Ground ; 7. The 
Blue Bells of Scotland; 8. Casta Diva; 9. Russian 
Hymn; 10. It Flauto Magico; 11. Ah Che La Morte ; 
12, Charlie is My Darling. 

Also the following from C. H. Ditson: 

Waldmarchen. Three tone pieces for the piano. By A. 
JUNGMANN. 

No. 1. The Anglia Polka. By JAMES PRESCOTT. 

Sleep Well. Dream Song for Piano. By G. D. WiLson. 

The Guaidsman. March. By A. DIsBecKkgr. 

Six O'elock P. M. Song Words by Mrs. M. A. Kipper. 

Music by Jas. J. ALEXANDER. 


Publishers’ Department. 














OUR NEW MAILING LABEL. 
(0k subscribers may have observed that we have 

for the last few weeks adopted the system of a printed 
label in addressing THE CHRISTIAN UnIon. 


This plan was devised in the interest both of subscriber 
and publisher, and, properly heeded, will save each no little 
annoyance and expense. 
Example : JohnSmith 8370 
BURLINGTON Vt 
The date following the name indicates the latest issue of 
the paper to which the subscriber is entitled. 
When, therefore, the 8th of July, 1870, is reached, or, 
through inadvertence, has passed, Smith has a constant re- 
minder in his Label that he should renew his subscription, 
aceording to our terms, in advance. Here the Label serves 
as a Bill, and ought to save the Publisher postage and sta- 
tionary. 
If Smith is prompt in payipg, we receive from him a 
check for $3, say on the 10th, when we make a new entry 
in our Cash-book, and alter the Label so that it reads: 
JohnSmith 
It now again becomes a Receipt. 
*,* It may happen that subscriptions arrive too late to be 
acknowledged onthe first paper sent out afterward, and the 
subseriber should not feel uneasy till the second issue has 
brought no change in the date of the Label. 
Any subscriber who is in arrears cannot now plead ignor- 
ance of the fact. Any Label bearing a date already past 
shows that the subscriber owes the paper for his subscrip- 
tien, which is payable in advance. We urge all such to 
remit at once and thus save both the publisher and sub 
scriber time and expense. 
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so profound and vigorous. 


Tofour Readers.1 


The offer to present every new subscriber with «copy of 
MARSHALL'S ** Household raving of Washington” is 80 
remarkable that it is already attracting great attention, 
and responses are coming in from all parts of the country. 
The offer of such ap as THE CHRISTIAN UNION, and 
such a picture as the WasHineron, for Z'hree Dollars, either 
of which is worth more than the price asked for bota, is 
such that readers and-pieture lovers must needs take it. 

~~» — 4 
_ Tug OnLy Oxng.—Remember that Tar CHRISTIAN UNION 
is the only religious jowrnal for which Mr. BexcuEk writes 
or to which fe contributes in any way. The “ Lecture 
Room Talks,” published weekly in this paper are, like the 
sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, from the reports of Mr. ELLIN- 
woop, Mr. BEECHER’s special reporter, and are the only 
ones for which Mr. BEECHER consents to be responsible. 


NE eee 


Agents WaNTED.—We want a live, wide-awake, 

ee agent in every town or school district where THs 
HRISTIAN UNION ought to circulate. There are hundreds 
of post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, or only 
one to five, where from ten to fifty may be obtained by 
little timely effort. Whowill do us and their friends the 
favor to act in behalf of the; Best Religious and Family 
Weekly? . 
—_——@—— 

A Requrst.—All non-subscribers into whose hands a 
number of THe CHRISTIAN UNION may fall, are requested to 
examine it carefully, noting its Size, Style, Contents, &c., 
and then decide upon the merits of our claim that it is not 
onty one of the largest, but the Best and Cheapest Jowrnal of 
its Class in the World. Now is the besttime to Act—io Do 
Good, for which we give Good Pay 


CIVEN AWAY! 
A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ARI 
MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
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A work of world-wide fame. sally 

to be the most magnijicent engraving ever 

executed in Amertca. 
A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME, 
—e—_—_ 

The Publishers of THz CHRISTIAN UNION take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the -plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WASHINGTON, from STUART'S 
celebrated head in the Boston Atheneum —a Plate valued at 
Tes THOUSAND DOLLAkS—for the use of canvassers for this 
aper. When originally brought out, abouteight years ago, 
his work at once placed My. MAksHALL in the very front 
rank of engravers—ancient or modern— meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critics, and men of judgment. It was even selected 
for exhibition at the Frenca Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 
It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowl 
standard, ‘* household engraving’’ of him, 
THe CHRISTIAN DNION, with which this great engraving 
is gwen away, Will be nade, in various ways, the most attrac. 
tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quario, 18 so Convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it has in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large *‘ blanket-sheets; 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 
The easiest:way of showimg what critics, artists, and men of 
culture generally think of the engraving is to quote a few of the 
many words written in ite favor. The italics are ours. 


‘Letter from GUSTAVE DORE. 
Last fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of his ‘Washington ” and his 
“ Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 
the world with his own wonderful creations. Dore replied by send- 
him a superb drawing accompanied by a letter, of extracts from 
which the following 1s a transiation, and expressing also verbally, 
through the friend who brought it, a strong desire that Mr, Mar- 
shall would undertake the engraving of some work of his (Dore’s.) 
“ THURSDAY, 28 OcrosBER, '69. 
“T cannot fully express, my dearsir, * * the value [ attach 
to the two marvéllous works which you have been so kiud as te 





resent me. 
4 “It will be a real fete for me and my friends toreceive and greet 
here the wadoubted master of artin America, and to tell you how 
often we have stood before your two powerful and able wonks, to 
admire and study them. I say study, for more than one friend of 
mine handles the graver, and it would be along task to write here 
their ceaseless praises-of your method so new, and your qualities 


Signed) 
“GUS. DORE. 
«75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” 


From D. HUNTINCTON, President of the 
National Academy of Design. 

‘IT am delighted with the proof of Mr. Marshall's engraving @ 

Stuart’s Washington, which is truly @ master-piece of the ‘av 

er's art. He has combined force and delicacy in rendering the ex 

ression of the great origi even the coler is su, 

ivery one, and above all every American, should possess a copy 

of this noble print.” 

From A.B DURAND, the venerable Ameri- 

can Painter, 

“Mr. Marshall has translated the spirit of the original with en- 
tire success. /fis.style anil execution are admirable, and the mere 
remarkable fur being the work of so young an artist. The highest 

lities of the picture are fully reproduced—for instance, its dig 











Educational. 








167 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Will re-o) September2ist. Thorough English course. French 
vractically the language of the school and family. Ciass of Belles- 
Lettres. Primary Department. Infant Class. ‘Cireulars sent on 





think that much can be done in the way of agriculture. 
The chief value of the territory consists in its almost 


and its fur bearing animals. The mineral resources, 
although varied, are not so valuable as to justify some 
of the statements which have been made by interested 
persons. This book must undoubtedly take rank as the 
standard work on Alaska, and we trust that it will com- 
mand a sufficient popularity to repay the author and the 
publishers for the highly attractive shape in which they 
have placed it before the public. 


The Old Chateau. By Harrier B. McKeever. Phil- 





ingredients to be found in Mr. Reavr’s new novel which 
were already familiar, more or less completely, to 
Teaders of Foul Play, of Griffith Gaunt, of Never too 
Late to Mend, of Hard Cash, of Love me Little, Love me 
Long. Equally threadbare are the repeated attacks of 
brain fever whenever the enforced supineness of an es- 
sential actor is to bring about the needed complication ; 
the letters ludicrous in their misspelling ; the glimpses 
of peasant life; the hero’s rescues of the heroine, as a 
“female in distress,” the bad lover having led her into 
danger wherefrom he was imbecile to rescue her; the 
dextrous burglar and skillfal detective. ‘It would be 
easy to lengthen the catalogue indefinitely—as 
Casy te dwell upen ‘such flagrant absurdi- 


adelphia : Presbyterian Publication Committee. 


A story of the Huguenot persecutions. It is suffi- 
ciently spiced with horrors and excitement to be reada- 
ble, and a child mray gain from it some rather vague 
historical information. Its animus is hostility to Ro- 
man Catholicism. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Harrer & BrorsErs, New York.—Roberison’s Sermons, 
complete. New Edition. 1870. 12mo. Pp) 838, 
Stern Necessity. A Noyel. By F. W. Ropungox. 1870. 
Price 50 cents. 

ine’s Harvest. 

Cua C. CHATFIELD & Co., New Haven.—The American 
College and the American Public. By Professor NoaH 
‘Porter, of Yale-Gollege. 1870. ‘i2mo. Pp. 1 

A 


D. §LorpRop & Co., —B: id. B 
Wiiisers Swann, 8. 12mo. Pp. 446, Price $1.50, 
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exhaustless supplies of valuable timber, in its fisheries, | 


request. Letters promptly answered. 
MR. & MRS, ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 
NORTON, Maas. 

The Fall Term of this Instatution will open on Thursday, 
8, 1870. For catalogue, apply to H. A. Cobb, Esq., or to 
CC. Metcalf, Principal, Norton, Mass. 

WELLES COLLEGE, 
ON THE 

BANK OF OAYUGA LAKE, AURORA, NEW YORK, 
Founded by HENRY WELLS, Esq., and chartered by 

r the Legislature of New Yor. 

This College has elegant and commodious buildings and appar- 
atus, wide extent of ground and scenery unsurpassed. Full corps 
ofable.and experienced instructors, with every tacility for the 
acquirement of a therough and accomplished female education. 


Best advantages for Foreign Language, Music, and Art. Physical 
and Christian culture. Home comforts. 

A few vacancies. For Prospectus address the Vice-President, 
Miss CARTER. 


Fort Edward C Institute. 
24th. Fall Term, Sept. ist. $4 per week for 
, and fuel. Students admitted atany time. Best sus- 
ng Seminary in the State. Address 
JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort Kdward, N. ¥. 


** American School Institute.” 
FOUNDED 1855, 
cational 


reliable and practical 

To aid those who want well qualified Teachers; 
Torepresent T ‘3 who seek tions : 

ao give parents & ‘ormation of good Schools ;! 
vel eee; Sem, and a gficient ik secur “Tux mioHT 
na. 
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CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Ladies fcc‘ 


nity and refinement—qualities that acterize all of Stuart's 
best works, and suéh as are rarely rendered in the many attempts 
made to express them by the graver.” 


From F. 0.C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 

“ Itis, beyond all question, the best head, engraved in line, yet 
din this country, as wellas the finest cepy of Stuart's per 
trait 1 have ever seen.”’ 

‘From EDWARD EVERETT. 
* * * “the magnificent engraving of Stuart's head of Wash- 
ington. It is truly @ superb work. Nothing could be finer, whether 
as respects the tdélity and spirit with which it preserves all the 
ch istic merits of the watehless original, or the perfection 
of the mechanical execution. Jt places Mr. Marshall at once by the 
side of the great Masters of his Art.” . KDWARD EVERETT.” 
From CEORCE BANCROFT, the great Amer- 
ican Historian. 

‘*T have been‘for some Lager collector a many different 
engtavings.of the portraits 0! ashington ; new engraving 
ye by Marshall, is beyond comparison the best of them 
all—the onlypone that is perfeetly satisfactory." 

From JARED SPARKS, the accomplished 
Biographer of Washington. 
©The head of Washiigton, engraved by Mr. Marshall from 


the celebrated. ting by Stuart in the Boston Atheneum, appears 
to me a remarkable specimen of the Art of Engraving, and a very 
exact representation of the,origmal.” 


\FromiGEQORCE S. HILLARD, the well-known 
Litterateur and Art Critic, 
‘Tt is truly an admirable work, and would be pronounced to 


be dapkineny part of the world,.and tried by the highest stand- 
ard ofart. Were it the head of an unknown person, a lover of art 
would be glad to have a copy-¢f this Pugraving for its rare intrinsic 


merits ; and every American should be ready to make some sacri- 
fice in Other ways in order to possess 80 satisfactory a i 
of Washington. GEORGE §., 
From Rev. HENRY :.WARD BEECHER. 
“It is agrand work. It stands easily at the head of American 
Portrait Engravings ; nor te there any probability that it will ever 


have any superior, 
“ Whoever has himself-of ‘Marshall's a “ 
the Father 


need not concern himself about any other portrait of 
of his'Country.” 
—— f——— 
The yearly subscription price of THE CHRISTIAN UNION is 
$3.00, and the publishers make the following 
EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER, 


” 


|| Zo.every New Subscriber for The Christian Uniona $8 





will be presented a Copy of this splendid and 
world-renowned work of art. 
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IS SIN A REALITY? 
NE’S whole view of man’s condition, necessi- 
ties, and prospects, turns on the answer to that 
question. We say that sin is a reality, a fact, than 
which there is none more unescapable in the world. 
We say that beyond weakness, beyond ignorance, 
beyond the inevitable force of circumstances, men 
are constantly staining themselves with guilt. We 
appeal to any man’s out-look on the world about 
him,—to what he reads in the daily papers—to what 
he knows of among his acquaintances—to what he 
sees in his walk through the city. We appeul to 
the inner consciousness of every soul that is living 
with any earnestness or power—to its sharp seltf- 
reproaches—to its inexorable judgments. We appeal 
to the recorded experience of the greatest and best 
of the race. We say that remorse is an experience 
which every man who is fit to live has known, and 
that remorse is the after-pang of wilful wrong-do- 
ing. 

If it be not so, if what we call sin is only the in- 
evitable effect of circumstances, only a necessary step 
in a natural and healthful development of the soul, 
then we have no need of Christianity. Man is self- 
sufficient, and can dispense withGod. Suffering has 
no moral meaning, and stoical endurance is the only 
appliance for it, Punishment and reward are only 
names, Death has neither terror nor promise, Men 
are but puppets in a vast drama, whose operations 
we may watch with curiosity, but whose purport or 
end no maa can tell, We begin by denying that 
what seemed the worst evil is any real evil; we pro- 
nounce the worst unhappiness of mankind to be a 
self-delusion. We must end by giving up all that 
makes life a sublime reality, with infinite possibili- 
ties and glorious hopes. 

In the logical sequence of Christianity , Sin is fol- 
lowed by Repentance and Forgivness. Repentance 
and Forgiveness! what different conceptions have 
men formed of their nature and worth! The cynic 
scofis at repentance—make no mistakes, he says, or 
having made them, waste no time in regret; all the 
past is but a blank, every thought spent on it is 
wasted. The untaught man, sorely troubled by 
sense of guilt, seeks to wear it out by self-inflicted 
suffering or sacrifice; forgiveness is to him a magic 
amulet, to be dearly bought. The unchristian phi- 
losopher smiles in grave irony at the notion that 
one’s own past deeds can be touched, or their effect 
on ourselves modified, by another’s act of will. The 
scholastie theologian builds an elaborate machinery 
of transfer, and makes a mystic act of the soul the 
condition of a security against punishment. 

Ah, the Prodigal Son knew what forgiveness was ! 
Every man or child that has grieved a loving heart 
and then, turning in sorrow, has tasted its sweet, 
spontaneous greeting—he knows what forgiveness 
is! We may define, we may philosophize, but the 
fact we would reash must, be known as a fact before 








it can be understood. The soul that has sin- 
ned knows what sin is. And the soul that in grief 
and humiliation has sought again its Father’s heart, 
that soul knows by experience the mystery of for- 
giveness. The philosopher may as well try to shake 
its belief in the external world, as to try by analysis 
and logic to refine away its knowledge that God 
forgives sins. 

Opponents of Christianity sneer at it, for believ- 
ing that the whole effect on character of life-long 
wickedness can be annihilated, upon a feeble and 
selfish act of the soul on the verge of the grave. The 
Christianity of the Bible teaches no such thing. 


¥ | But it does teach that there is a God full of yearn- 


ing tenderness toward the sinner, ready to meet 
with love and sympathy his first effort toward good- 
ness, whenever made. 

We have no assurance that the laws of moral de- 
velopment as we see them here are ever reversed. 
But among these laws stands this—that there is no 
such power to draw the soul into goodness as the 
power of love. And love never appears with such 


irresistible sweetnessand grace as when it welcomes 


back its repentant wronger. 

There is, to our mind, no more characteristic dif- 
ference between Christian and unchristian schools 
of thought, than that upon the fact of sin and the 
needed deliverance from it. 

In these days, when religious beliefs are modified 
and combined in a thousand different forms, Chris- 
tians often ask in perplexity, “ Who are for us, and 
who against us?” We are far from offering any test 
as fixed and invariable. But we believe, as a gene- 
ral thing, the peculiarly characteristic belief of the 
whole true Church as against its foes is this: that 
sin exists as a terrible evil in the world and in hu- 
man nature, and that to overcome it man must come 
into personal relations of love and dependence with 
his Father God. 

For affirming the first of these, Christianity is 
charged with moroseness and bitterness. The charge 
is falsé. To fully recognize and declare an actual 
existing evil, is the part of truthfulness, of courage, 
of love. It is the indispensable first step toward 
reaching a cure. Christianity is not creative of 
facts, it is simply declarative of them. Let those 
who call us gloomy and cruel for our belief carry 
their accusations against Him who made the world 
as itis. For us, we bow in awe before the great 
unrevealed mystery of the existence of evil. We 
cannot deny the fact without stultifying our 
moral nature and common sense. But we believe 
that the whole significance of the world’s life, that 
which makes its progress infinitely august and sol- 
ema, is the struggle to overcome this evil which has 
somehow found lodgment here. We believe that 
the most moving revelations of God’s love to his 
creatures have been made through Christ’s encoun- 
ter with this power of evil, and victory over it. We 
believe that the glory of the final consummation to- 
ward which all things are moving, can only be guess- 
ed as we know something of -the deep abyss from 
which we look for the deliverance of mankind, 








ONION THROUGH MUTUAL CONCES- 
SION, 

R. PRIME predicts that within the life of some 

now living, there will be a union of all Evan- 
gelical Christians of New York. The Protestant 
Churchman re-echoes warmly the belief, and so will 
a host of others. Who of us all could not wish it 
and make the “wish father to the thought?” But 
this happy condition will not come by wishing, nor 
by virtue of its own intrinsic desirability or necessi- 
ty. There is a force of gravitation towardsa center, 
represented in the love of a common Lord and Mas- 
ter; but that it may have its full effect in the con- 
solidation of the Church, other forces, affinities, at- 
tractions, and old concretions must give way. It is 
easy enough to pass over responsibilities and duties 
to the shoulders of the next generation, pecause for- 
sooth we have committed ourselves and do not like 
to make any surrender of prejudgments. But have 
we any business to play thus a game of shirk? The 
coming generation wiil not be any less entitled to 
hold strong opinions than we, and itis not likely to 
be less earnest in its belief, or to have less variety of 
creeds. We must do our own work in ourown day. 
If the power of gravitation, the centrifugal power, 
is too feeble, we must give it more emphasis by the 
compromise of the contradicting forces which patt 
us, and hold us in sects. We must. give now the 
start in the right direction, or our kind instructions 
and counselsyand bequests of work to coming gene- 
rations, to the end that they be at one with one an- 
other, will be nonsense. The one whose outlook is 
towards such a glorious future must begin to go to- 
wards it by a surrender of his prejudgments through 
a willingness still to learn of his narrowness, through 
& willingness to believe that others are as good 
Christians and as wise men as he, though they differ 
in modes of thought. 

The one interesting question suggested by such a 
bright prediction is, not whether our successors are 
going to be more happily disposed than we, but 
whether there is extant a disposition towards mutual 
concessions, and whether our prediction is based on 
an interior experience of such a spirit. Thus does 
Dr. Prime contemplate in himself a surrender of 
some of his convictions into which he came largely 


‘are so unnaturally kept apart, because they are shut 
| to novels, to infrequent surreptitious interviews and 





by birth and culture? Are the Editors of the Prot- 
estant Churchman stirring with a spirit of concession 
so that they can feel more strongly the force of grav- 
itation than the bonds of Episcopacy? If this is so, 
we may rejoice in their hopefulness. If they each 
and severally, that is Dr. Prime and these good Ed- 
itors, only hope within the coming generation to 
subdue the other, and all other Christians to their 
own methods oi thought—then reunion is as far off 
as ever, and their prediction an ignis fatuus. 

Scanning the horizon for the signs of a deliberate 
movement toward a reunion which can never come 
by itself, one does not altogether find encouragement. 
Thus the reunion of the Presbyterian Assemblies 
was in itself a most happy event, by the removal or 
a scandal from the Church. But was there in the 
manner of its doing anything particularly hopeful 
as towards any future union with Christians not call- 
ed Presbyterian? The old Standards of Belief, 
which are copious in the extreme as covering eon- 
troverted matter of doctrine, were rigidly enacted ; 
and this under circumstances which seem to forbid 
any revisal for this generation. That is to seem to 
say to the Christian world: “ Presbyterians find noth- 
ing in their formularies to change, nothing to sur- 
render, nothing to hold in abeyance of a voluminous 
creed. But if union is to come, it must be by con- 
quest or absorption in the name of the Westminster 
Confession.” This may indicate a heroic spirit, but 
unless the Master has ordained that all shall be 
Presbyterians, it does not look directly towards 
union. And if the Presbyterians, who are so strong 
in the land, and whose part in the life of the Church 
has been heretofore so eminent, have not seen fit at 
a most favorable moment of their history to make a 
motion towards broader ideas and counsels, by the 
waiver of any part of their most minutely drawn 
formulary of faith, to what body of Christians shall 
we look ? 








NURSERIES OF FOLLY. 

HE key to much of the misery and sin which 

make society a most complicated lock of dread- 
ful secrets, a lock which few can or dare open, lies 
in the false attitude which either sex is educated to 
assume towardsthe other. The insincerity and shal- 
lowness which mark social intercourse between men 
and women are a prolific source of demoralization. 
They are occasions of mistakes involving the de- 
struction of happiness and character; they are the 
direct cause, in many instances, of the violent reac- 
tion of feeling which drives men to vice. 

The training for this false attitude begins in the 
family. Over anxiety lest boys should prove to be 
girls and lest girls should become boys, leads to an 
excessive amount of repression of natural instincts. 
No fond maternal hen in charge of ducklings was 
ever more greatly alarmed than is the average hu- 
man mother when her young daughters take to the 
waters of “impropriety.” The little creatures must 
not play “ like boys;” must not “romp;” must not 
use arms or lungs with the freedom natural to uni- 
versal childhood; but must be “little ladies,” min- 
iature editions of their precise mamma, tied, pinned, 
buttoned, tucked, braided and smoothed patterns ot 
feminine repose. Meanwhile the boys are left to 
justify masculine claims by being allowed the free- 
dom of the street, where, separated from girl com- 
psnions, they give rudeness full bent, and learn to 
despise their sisters. The mother, who has sent 
them to a school of bad manners, wonders at their 
proficiency, and never dreams that both girl and boy 
ate suffering for the want of the society of each 
other. 

Indeed it is not too much to say that, in many 
families, owing to this arbitrary assorting of juvenile 
proprieties, brother and sister grow up almost unac- 
quainted with each other. Each has a different 
circle of companions ; each follows different employ- 
ments ; each develops an artificial life of which the 
other knows only enough to scorn it. Is it then 
reasonable to expect that in maturer life these diver- 
gent tastes and habits will meet and harmonize? 
Is it probable there will ever come so good an op- 
portunity for correct and wholesome impressions or 
the opposite sex “than during the period of youth 
spent under the parental roof, when the heart gives 
most freely of its confidences and receives most easi- 
ly the stamp of a familiar influence ?” 

Still more injurious than this semi-estrangement 
between brothers and sisters, is our system of school 
education, by means of which an entire separation 
of the sexes is made during the formative period of 
life, and misconception, and anti-social habits, and 
diseased imaginings are firmly rooted in the mind. 
There is a strong prejudice against mixed schools 
on account of their difficulty of administration ; but 
we believe not only that these difficulties can be 
overcome, but also that they are by no means so 
formidable as the evils to which the youth of our 
seminaries and colleges are now subjected. 

The main objections to the mixed system center 
inthis: that the boys and girls, if allowed to be 
much together during their teens, will certainly 
“make love.” It is just at this point that we dis- 
sent from the popular verdict. It is precisely that 
they know so little of each other, and so little of 
themselves as learned from each other, because they 

































































































to that mock intercourse called “society,” for a 
knowledge of social affections, that they, like their 
elders, are forever attempting the impossibility ot 
“making love.” It is because the innocent is con- 
founded with the harmful that the latter has an ir- 
resistible fascination. It is because unnecessary ig- 
norance over-stimulates curiosity that our youth 
learn to trifle with affections which should never be 
mentioned without reverence, and never appealed to 
but in sacred earnest. It is because they are not 
compelled to rule the fancy, to study the action and 
reaction of the imagination, to observe the adapta- 
tions, and oppositions, and susceptibilities of char- 
acter, that they are apt to fall victims to propinqui- 
ty, to passion, to whatever circumstance, sentiment 
or condition may wear the mask of love. 

It is because our young men have no corrective 
feminine presence to rebuke vulgarity, to sharp- 
en the moral sense, to instill respect for the passive 
virtues, that so many of them become coarsely sel- 
fish, morally reckless, and covertly or openly con- 
temptuous in their treatment of women. It is be- 
cause our young women have no corrective mascu- 
line presence to exalt ambition, to put narrowness 
to shame, to develop a just sense of personal inde- 
pendence, that so many of them become refinedly 
selfish, morally insipid, and covertly or openly servile 
in their treatment of men. 

If the walls of our educational cloisters had 
mouths and memories as well as ears, they could re- 
peat a chronicle of gossip as unceasing as the mur- 
murs of theocean. Affectations, misunderstandings, 
self-deceptions, intrigues, cruelties—indeed every 
kind of social misfortune and vice are born in this 
abnormal existence. Silliness and selfishness take 
deep root in soil fitted for nobler harvests; the at- 
mosphere from which one of the proper elements is 
absent, nourishes false virtues, parasitic graces, con- 
ventional moralities, which have no genuine life. 

It is natural that in such a state of things the no- 
blest of earthly experiences should be perverted. 
Having counterfeited love a hundred times, and a 
hundred times been snared by its semblance; havy- 
ing learned to sneer at it; having desecrated its 
portals with thoughtless feet, they who have “ com- 
pleted their education” go forth to the world pre- 
disposed to the social maladies which afflict society. 
They go forth more or less versed in languages, 
mathematics, and music, but completely versed in 
nonsense. In respect to all those personal relations 
which more affect human happiness and usefulness 
than all the books ever written, they are utterly de- 
ficient; for they have been kept out of God’s 
school of social experience and have been drilled in 
the ignoring of their own hearts. 

It is largely to these nurseries of folly that we owe 
that saddest of all misfortunes, “‘ domestic misery.” 








AMATEUR AUTHORSHIP, 
HERE is widely prevalent, at this time and in 
this country, a disease of no small virulence. It 

is known among scientific men as Cacoethes Scribendi, 
a phrase of which the English equivalent is, The 
Itch for Scribbling. No one knows how universal 
and severe the malady is so well as editors, They, 
unlucky men, feel the effects of it only less than the 
immediate victims. There rises before us a vision, 
a remembrance rather, of the mountains on moun- 
tains of manuscript we have had to read through, 
week after week. It is terrible work in hot 
weather. Perhaps half of them all were abso- 
lutely good for nothing. Two-thirds of the re- 
mainder may have been of respectable quality for 
private letters, or a circle of personal friends. Ot 
these are the sort that tax an editor’s brain most se- 
verely—those that just hover between respectable 
mediocrity and absolute poorness. “ Perhaps this 
will do, some time when we are short of this 
kind of articles—now here it goes into feeble- 
ness again—there is rather a bright idea—yet the 
whole thing hardly gets above common place”— 
and so the weary balancing goes on. Often there is 
an abominable complication, arising from a touch- 
ing little private note prefixed—the writer is toiling 
to support her children by her pen—or she is an in- 
valid, whose great pleasure is in the hope of doing 
something by these articles. Then, when the article 
is of that trying, half-and-half kind of merit, how 
is the unhappy editor’s breast lacerated by the com- 
plicated struggle between feeling and judgment! 
But in thus dwelling on our private sorrows, we 
are getting egotistical and selfish—which will not 
do for a writer in a religious paper. We began with 
another purpose, and that is to discourage and dis- 
suade, with our best powers of persuasion and elo- 
quence, six-sevenths of our readers who have any 
aspirations toward “ seeing themselves in print.” 
Not on our own account, we solemnly protest. Man 
was born to trouble, and to toil; and our toil may 
as well come in reading manuscripts as in any other 
way. But for your own sakes, good friends, stop! 
Now we will try to be serious and philosophical. 
The truth is, the wonderful increase in our time of 
every kind of periodical literature, has had one most 
unhappy effect. It has stimulated with the hope 
of attaining power and fame through this channel a 
great number of persons who are utterly unqualified 
for such achievement. Of this great army, some— 
the most fortunate—reap only disappointment and 








chagrin. Their productions are never printed, o 
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being printed, are unpaid-for and unnoticed, and 
they are driven to other kinds of employment for 
which they are better suited. Others, meeting a 
little temporary success, rush to authorship as a pro- 
fession, or stake their hopes of happiness largely on 
success in it. Their names get a kind of currency 
among second and third-rate papers and magazines. 
A very small and watery halo of glory surrounds 
their brows. But they find authorship a most beg- 
garly profession, pecuniarily; they are very fortu- 
nate if they escape belittling vanity and self-glorifi- 
cation; and the only result to the world is another 
little rivulet swelling the vast Mississippi of light 
literature—one can hardly help calling it trash—that 
inundates the country. 

There is one class of would-be authors as to whom 
we would make some exception. It is those who feel 
compelled to write by absolute pecuniary need. In this 
case the matter takes a purely business aspect. Send 
your goods to market and sell them if you can. But 
this market—of the magazine or newspaper—is in 
general a very bad one, Of ordinary matter, the 
supply is far in advance of the demand. Hence 
prices are low, and entire rejection very probable. 
If you have a talent for anything else, and are not 
absolutely sure of your talent for writing, try the 
other thing first; take to literature only as a last 
desperate resort, most unpromising, and poor in any 
case. One word more—as a general rule, do not 
send with your articles any statement of your cir- 
cumstances intended to move the editor's feelings. 
If, on grounds of pity, he gives your work the pref- 
erence over other which is better, he wrongs his 
readers, and your gain is through an unfair loss in- 
flicted on others. You should not tempt him to 
depart from the highest standard of professional 
duty, nor should you lower your own dignity by 
mixing an appeal to pity with a fair offer of work. 

But to thegreat majority of candidates for a place 
in newspaper columns, the consideration of pay is 
only a minor one. The desire for fame or for influ 
ence, in short some form of ambition, is generally at 
the bottom of the matter. We are very far from 
blaming such desires. They are natural, often benefi- 
cent, and are powerful spurs to human activity. The 
field which the Press offers is a most alluring one. 
The power of the writer, as compared with that of 
teacher, minister, or legislator, seems to be steadily 
on the increase. It is a wonderful thing to speak 
to hundreds or thousands of unseen hearers, The 
longer the imagination dwells on the thought, the 
more it is impressed. No wonder a prize so bright 
should dazzle many eyes! 

But because success of this kind is so great when 
attained, one ought to be very diffident of his power 
to attain it. To the ambitious aspirant there is a 
great glamour about those printed sheets! It seems 
so easy to induce some printer or publisher to trans- 
late your manuscript into that magical form, and 
then, you are an author! a power in the world, a 
controller of men’s thoughts, and moulder of their 
hearts! No, you are nothing of the kind, unless 
you had power in you to begin with. If your 
thoughts are weak, if you have written mere words 
instead of thoughts, they will slip off the reader’s 
eye in a flash, and never reach his heart or brain. 
These wonderful printed pages will feed the fire and 
wrap the shopman’s wares; and before they have 
perished, good part of their weak contents will have 
vanished into utter nothingness. 

“The print is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The thought's the gowd, for a’ that.” 

“But how shall I know whether I have the ca- 
pacity to write or not ?” 

At least you can demand strong proof before be- 
lieving that you have! Understand, we are not 
speaking of occasional communications, but of au- 
thorship as a habit. Do you really think yourselt 
capable of instructing or amusing thousands of peo- 
ple; of doing this repeatedly, continually; of pro- 
ducing brain work equal to that of the strong, cul- 
tivated, ortginal minds that are constantly giving 
their best produets to the press? Perhaps you are, 
but be slow to believe it! 

The golden rule is, never to write simply for the 
sake of writing. If you are full of some subject of 
general interest, if you have something in you which 
“will not stay unsaid,” say it. Whether it ever 
reaches any but yourself or not, the act of expression 
will have done you good rather than harm, Its 
product will have a certain intrinsic value, the great 
first merit of honesty and earnestness. If “the 
world” ever cares to hear you, it will be through 
that which you have said under such an impulse. 
Writing from the fullness of your heart, with the 
first thought for your subject and only the second 
for yourself, you will not be heart-broken if you 
win no personal success. If you keep on writing in 
that spirit, outward success may come; inward good 
there will be at any rate. But shun laborious effort 
at brilliancy; never write primarily that you may 
yourself be heard. That way lies disappointment 
—harm to yourself, and no good to others. 











Wispom mx Opposition.—We think that it was 
Lord Bacon who wrote, “Suspicions among 
thoughts are like bats among birds; they ever fly by 
twilight.” The investigations aimed at the integ- 
rity of Gen, Howarp seem thus far to share the fate 
of the outcries against President Grant; they catch 








now and then a terrible suspicion which, on being 
brought to the light, proves to be, not a fierce bird 
of prey, but a poor, harmless bat. 

Attacks made upon good men in the interest of 
a party well illustrate that distorted temper into 
which persons are brought by controversy. Give a 
mana cause to maintain, and straightway he be- 
gins to belabor other causes, as if unity of interest 
were a thing quite impossible. 

It is difficult for many to see that it is for the in- 
terest of the Democrats that Republicans should be 
honest ; that Protestants should pray for the success 
of every liberal effort within the Roman Church ; 
that capital and labor should wish each other well ; 
and that every kind of Philistine even is a joiut- 
stock owner in the welfare of society, whom not the 
best of us can afford to abuse. 








ECONOMY IN PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


HERE is an important lesson which our public 

school authorities, both executive and peda- 
gogical, have need of learning, and that is the les- 
son of economy ; not economy in its perverted sense 
of niggardly sparing and hoarding, but in its true 
sense of judicious management, which allows no ef- 
fort to be misdirected, no power to go to waste. As 
the schools are managed, time is wasted, money is 
wasted, opportunities for extending the means of 
education are wastagl, to an extent that would insure 
the failure of any enterprise not sustained as the 
schools are by a wealthy nation’s open-hearted lib- 
erality in love and money. Employed as econom- 
ically as a well-trained business man employs his 
means in carrying on his business, our splendid 
schoul machinery would accomplish double or triple 
what it does now. Is this mere assertion? Let us 
look at some few of the facts of the case. 

First, as regards the waste of time. It is well un- 
derstood by brain-workers that the daily limit of 
profitable mental effort is soon reached. The brain 
is an organ that wearies, and requires rest. Ifover- 
tasked it breaks down, and is not only incapacitat- 
ed for further effort, but for reaping the fruit of 
efforts already put forth. Activity, it is true, is a 
condition of mental life; but mere mental action is 
not what is referred to in speaking of brain-work 
Brain-work implies close consecutive thought in a 
special direction for a specific purpose, as when a 
man writes an essay, or a child studies a lesson. 
The limit of this sort of effort is, as we have said, 
soon reached. The most successful brain-workers 
agree that four or five hours a day is quite as long 
as it can be sustained with safety and followed up 
with profit; this is the case of adults, with fagulties 
fully developed and disciplined. With the young 
and immature, whose life forces must needs go 
largely toward building up the physical frame, the 
limit is necessarily much sooner reached. Yet six 
hours a day is the customary period of keeping 
children in school, ostensibly engaged in study, or 
what is quite as fatiguing, recitation. It is impos- 
sible for them to be at work all the time; andif not 
at work, why should they be shut up in the school- 
room, to their own hurt, and to the exclusion of 
other children? Half the number of hours rightly 
employed, woyld afford ample time for all the men- 
tal work they are capable of performing. This is 
no mere theory. Over and over again, with all sorts 
of children, it has been demonstrated as a fact, by 
actual trial. Both in thiscountry and in Germany— 
that land of pedagogical experiments—it has been 
found that the omission of all afternoon sessions ac- 
celerates rather than retards the progress of the pu- 
pils. What is seemingly lost in time is more than 
made up by the great zeal and freshness which the 
children bring to their work, and the greatly increas- 
ed regularity of their attendance at school. All the 
time of teachers and pupils spent in afternoon ses- 
sions is therefore—-to state the case as mildly as pos- 
sible—just wasted. 

The time which children devote to the study of 
what is utterly valueless, save perhaps for discipline, 
when they might be receiving more and better dis- 
cipline from the study of real knowledge, is another 
item of waste which needs only to be mentioned to 
one who has been through the schools, to awaken 
regret and indignation—regret for misspent time, 
and indignation against those who compelled such 
useless toil. 

The critical examination of school-books has been 
the writer’s business for years. The result of no in- 
considerable acquaintance with such literature, is a 
firm conviction that not more than half the matter 
set before the children to learn in school is true or 
worth knowing. Ifthere were nothing else so well fit- 
ted for promoting elementary education, there would 
be no occasion for complaint. But that children 
should becompelled to spend so much time in study- 
ing such worthless stuff, ‘with a world full of useful 
and entertaining real knowledge all around then, 
is—well, to say the least, not exactly consistent 
with one’s notions of economy. 

The loss of opportunity for giving and receiving 
instruction traceable to the excessive length of 
school sessions, is a very serious matter; affecting on 
the one hand the children who go to school, and on 
the other thousands of children who are thereby de- 
barred from going. As public education is now ad- 
ministered, it is available to those children only who 





can command regularly six hours a day for school- 
ing, and these hours in the heart of the day. Noth- 
ing short of this will satisfy the requirements of the 
schools, albeit half that number of hours are as many 
as the childrencan profitably spend instudy. The re- 
sult is that thousands of children are every year com- 
pelled to leave school before they have acquired the 
barest rudiments of education, because they cannot 
comply with the conditions exacted. They would 
be glad to go on with their education ; learning is 
as desirable to them as to others, but bread is a ne- 
cessity ; and bread they cannot win while devoting 
the best of the day to reading and spelling. Many 
others are withdrawn from school, not from imme- 
diate but remote necessity. They will soon have 
to provide for themselves, and before they can do 
that they must serve an apprenticeship of some sort 
to their future craft. If the schools would receive 
them and teach them two or three hours a day, it 
would no longer be necessary for them to leave 
school to enter upon such apprenticeship. The edu- 
cation of the school and the education of the work- 
shop, no longer incompatible, might go on together 
for years, each supplementing and inciting the other. 
By dividing the school day into two or three peri- 
ods, and allotting each period to a specific division 
of the children to be educated, two or three distinct 
and separate schools could be taught in every school- 
house every day; thus doubling or tripling the work- 
ing capacity of the schools, with little or no addi- 
tion to their cost, and with no diminution of the 
advantages enjoyed by those now in school. Op- 
portunity to go to school would then be put within 
the reach of thousands who are now debarred from 
receiving any profitable amount of scholastic in- 
struction. That the opportunity would be generally 
improved we have every reason to believe from the 
working of the “half-time” system. That there is 
need of some such extension of public school facili- 
ties no one familiar with the schools will presume 
to question, The multitude of new school buildings 
erected every year little more than enable the schools 
to hold their own with the increasing population. 
Besides if school sittings were immediately provided 
for all the educable children of the country, by 
doubling the number of school houses—a financial 
impossibility—the necessities of the case would not 
be met. The crying need is for some means 01 
bringing under tuition those children who are shut 
out from the schools by their inability to comply 
with theterms of the schools, A compulsory law has 
been recommended; but compulsion is unpopular, 
and with the present provisions for instruction, and 
the present method of conducting the schools—im- 
possible. Without a change of plan such as we 
have suggested, the schools could not receive all the 
children. With the change, compulsion would be 
of doubtful necessity. 








Tunes To ComE.—“ Very good,” said the mur- 
derer REAL, on receiving the sentence of death. We 
might wonder at his indifference if his career had 
not been a walking through fires which destroy all 
feeling and reduce conscience to a cinder. Brutal- 
izing processes do not spend their force on the sen- 
sibilities; having consumed these, so that pity for 
others becomes a thing impossible, they even lower 
the tone of a man’s selfishness and teach him to be 
cruel towards himself. The hardened criminal at 
last stabs himself to gratify the coarse pleasure of 
killing. 

He who has lived in hell on earth cannot be ex- 
pected to dread the hereafter. But if that charred 
thing within his breast is ever kindled by the 
breath of remorse, will it not evolve a more fearful 
heat than the furious blaze of his passions in this 
world? Conscience may be buried very deep, but 
none can make sure against its resurrection, 








PROTESTANTISM IN ITaLy.—A correspondent of 
the Tribune, in the number of that paper for July 
5th, gives a most interesting account of the germs 
of an earnest Protestantism that are now showing 
life in Italy. There is in Florence a Protestant The- 
ological School, containing at present fourteen stu- 
dents. Of these, ten are Piedmontese and Protest- 
ants by birth, the others converts from the Church 
of Rome. There have been three teachers in the 
School, of whom one, Prof. Dm Sancris. has recently 
died. His history was a most remarkable one; he 
was at one time a preacher of great power and fame 
at Rome, distinguished for scholarship, and a censor 
for the “Index Expurgatorius.” His studies led 
him to break away from the Romish Church, and 
he retired to England, reappearing in Italy as a 
Protestant preacher after the war of 1859. After 
taking part in the missionary operations of the Wal- 
denses he became pastor of a Protestant church in 
Florence, and subsequently a teacher in the Semi- 
nary, which was founded by the Waldensian church- 
es of Piedmont. In connection with the Seminary 
there is a chapel, where service with preaching is 
held several times in the week, with an average at- 
tendance of about 200 Italians. 

The circumstance that in the difficult work of 
finding competent teachers, it has been found that 
many of the most successful in this capacity were 


- 


foreign traveler, by the combined magic of her glo- 
rious natural beauty, her treasures of the art of all 
ages, and her wonderful memories of the past, that 
one can hardly resist surrendering himself wholly to 
a perfect dream of enjoyment. But we wish that 
more of our countrymen had the resolution and the 
ability to study patiently and closely the present 
condition of its people, and especially from a Chris- 
tian standpoint. Italy has inspired many noble 
souls, who have visited her in recent times with a 
passionate ardor for her liberty. Now that this is 
almost secured, the question of the future of her 
people becomes more deeply fraught with interest 
than ever. Most interesting of all.is the inquiry, 
Has this people, so long subject to the worst evils of 
the Papacy, the capacity to rise to a pure and vig- 
orous religious life, through whatever external forms 
of Christianity ? 





ScIENCE AND THE CLassics.—We gave last week 
a condensed statement of Prof. Dana’s sketch of the 
Yale University Scheme, with its prominent feature 
of providing two wholly distinct courses, in one of 
which Scientific study predominates, and in the 
other that of the Classics. We cannot refrain from 
quoting a private note on the same subject from 
Prof. Dana, as the personal testimony of one whose 
name is second to none in the country for eminence 
in Natural Science: “I feel sure that we have the 
right method here of combining Science with the 
Classics. It gives science a chance for its fullest ex- 
pansion in all directions, without interference with 
the highest classical: culture, or the true interests ot 
academic students,” 








ResorcE EvERMORE.—There is a time to laugh. 
When it comes, every Christian should improve it. 
Moreover, it is particularly incumbent on ministers 
to set the flock a good example in this respect. A 
merry heart doeth good like a medicine, and is 
much easier to take. 

We found last week in the two Methodist jour- 
nals of this city editorials on the subject of minis- 
terial health, one of which we reproduce in “ Public 
Opinion.” We know not if it be true that our breth- 
ren of that denomination are lean and haggard and 
solemn above other clergymen, but sure we are that 
the profession in general suffers from a premature 
drying of the bones. Anxiety about the pulpit, 
anxiety about salary, anxiety about the unfavorable 
judgments of men, anxiety about a hundred things 
for which the minister is not responsible, keeps 
many a brother’s frame rattling. He is as much a 
prophet of death as a badly-wired skeleton, whereas 
he should be hale, and healthy, and vigorous,—the 
very outward symbol of the immortality which he 
preaches. His happy face should be a certificate of 
good digestion, bodily and spiritual. 

The minister has no right to wear himself out by 
unnecessary friction, when the oil of gladness is 
-dropping upon the pastures from every side. To 
maintain cheerfulness, even in the face of real diffi- 
culty and trouble, is one of the crowning graces of 
Christianity, and the minister even beyond other 
men should seek for it. 











FAMILY PARTNERSHIPS.—Many a man has been 
in business with his wife while his was the only 
name which appeared on the sign. But by and by, 
when a woman has a decided turn for mercantile or 
professional affairs, it may be no novelty, judging 
by the signs of the times, to see her figuring as prin- 
cipal or partner in her chosen vocation. We have 
several large concerns in New York other than 
seminaries, boarding houses, and private establish- 
ments, conducted by women, but in Boston a family 
partnership is announced under the title of E. G. 
Stevens and Daughter. This is verily a sign of the 
times. The lady partner has been employed in the 
Cambridge Registry office, and, according to Har- 
per’s Bazar, an excellent authority, “she is known 
and valued as an expert in this business.” It is still 
pleasanter to be informed that “Miss Stevens is 
quite youthful in her appearance, and very pleasing— 
quiet, modest, lady-like, and very gentle.” 

We see nothing in such an arrangement which is 
not proper and desirable. And we are free to say. 
that if husbands would inform and consult their 
wives on business matters more than they do, fail- 
ures among the men and frivolity among the women 
would not be socommon. Fathers, too, in this way 
could make nobler girls of their daughters. The 
more that the sexes know of what life is to each 
other they will be the more helpful and the hap- 
pier in all their relations. 








A Non Sequitur.—A writer in The Evangelist, 
in discussing an alleged tendency among the Con- 
gregationalists to Presbyterianism, intimates that 
the fact (?) that they are not growing in the same 
proportion as other denominations—citing, among 
others, the Methodists and the Baptists—is drawing 
their attention to the weak spotin their polity. But 
as the Baptists are even more congregational than 
the Congregationalists, his argument destroys his 
position. It seems to us that the general tendency 
in Christendom is to a practical illustration of a 





women, has a peculiar interest, as one of the “Signs 
of the Times ” in Italy. 
Italy throws such an irresistable charm over the 


good Congregational text: “But be ye not called 


— for one is your Master, even Christ and all 


ye are brethren.” 
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FROM ITRELAND. 


r HE origin of nearly half the anecdotes in existence 

is apocryphal. Mr. THomas Sivorarr, the lay mem- 
ber of the deputation from the Irish Presbyterian 
Church to the reunited Presbyterian Church of the 
United States, related an anecdote in his address at the 
General Assembly in Philadelphia, which is altogether 
inaccurate, and I am astonished that such an able, in- 
telligent, and well-read gentleman as Mr. Sinotair 
should have made sucha blunder. This is the anecdote 
as told by Mr. Sivotarm: ‘‘ There was once a divine 
in the Methodist Church who was preaching a funeral 
sermon in memory of the famous Dr. Buntine. In 
the fervor of his peroration he declared that in the 
grave of this eminent father the sun of Methodism had 
set forever. ‘ Thank God that is a lie,’ said an old lady 
in the gallery.” In the excitement of the reform move- 
ment, when the late Jasgz Buntine was attacked with 
unvenomed virulence by the reformers, what gave rise 
to the above anecdote occurred at one of the public 
meetings when excitement ran high. A speaker was 
preferring charges of tyranny, high handed rule, and 
mercenary ambition against Dr. Buntine, when a pious 
enthusiast present, whocould see nothing but excellence 
in Methodism and nothing but immaculacy in the Doc- 
tor, exclaimed to the discomfort and nonplussment of 
the speaker, in true Methodist style: ‘‘Glory be to 
God that’s a lie.” In referring to the inaccuracy which 
Mr. SinoLair committed, I cannot deny myself the 
pleasure of stating here how proud I am of the noble 
and masterly address which Mr. Sincxatr delivered, 


’ and that such an address was delivered by a layman 


from this side the sea. Mr. Srnovarr is an honor to 
Belfast, and Belfast delights to honor him as one of 
its wealthist and most worthy citizens. 

The Irish General Assembly has just closed its sit- 
tings. It will meet again in July. Next year it will 
assemble in Dublin. The Rev. Riowarp SMyrH was 
re-elected Moderator without opposition. He was also 


unanimously elected to succeed the late Dr. Dixit in the 
chair of Theology in Magee College, Derry. He had 
to vacate the chair of Oriental Literature when elected 
to the chair of Theology, and the vacancy occasioned 
thereby had also to be filled up. After both gentlemen 
being ably proposed and seconded, the Rev. Dr. Given 
was elected over the Rev. Toomas Croskrry by a ma- 
jority of -16 to succeed Moderator Smyra in the chair 
of Oriental Literature and Hermeneutics in Magee Col- 
lege. 

Great importance appears to be attached to the Evan- 
gelical Conference to be held in your city in a few 
months, and great preparations are being made in 
order to induce the leaders of thought, men of imperial 
influence and commanding intellects, to attend. Con- 
gregationalism will be ably and worthily represented. 
Henry Axon, Dr. Joun StougHton, and R,. W. Dats, 
A. M., are coming, and will do honor to themselves and 
their denomination. In person and in mind they are 
wide as the polesasunder. Dare might pass for Kgsuus 
Cuunpgr Sen’s cousin. He was once preaching a mis- 
sionary sermon and a good old lady in the congregation 
was so pleased that she gave more than she had in- 
tended, remarking as she did so, that the missionary 
cause deserved to be supported when it produced such 
able converts from heathenism as the preacher. She 
mistook Daz for a native of India. He is a peer 
among peers in the pulpit, on the platform, and as 
a writer. Sois Henry Axton. In his presence and 
his manner ALLon has nothing to recommend him to 
popular favor. He reads all his sermons. His elocu- 
tion is wretchedly indifferent, But the wealth of 

hought, the breadth and vigor of conception, the 
originality and suggestiveness of idea, and the deep, 
pervasive, healthy spiritual influence which his dis- 
courses embody more than compensate, a thousand fold, 
for any lack of grace, action, and elegance of delivery. 
SrovuauTon has a fine bodily presence, a fine facial con- 
formation, a fine voice, a fine address, a fine gift of 
oratorical persuasion. He is a scholar, a philosopher, 
a theologian, a preacher of power and success, and a 
faithful and sympathizing pastor. He honors the D.D. 
which he wears far more than the D.D. honors him, 
and the Scotch University which conferred it paid a 
greater compliment to itself than to Joun SroucHTon 
when it requested him to accept it. These three great 
men will visit New York, and American Congregation- 
alism should be proud to welcome them to the West, 
and esteem it a privilege to honor them when there. 
They are representative men and do not go in quest of 
plaudits, but to contribute their large quota of influ- 
ence in advancing the cause of true Christian union, and 
uniting the United States and England more closely 
and more strongly together in the bonds of amity and 
peace. They are not hungry and captious personal 
adventurers, seeking for what a barren ministerial life- 
time has justly denied them, the appreciation and 
respect of an enlightened and discriminating Christian 
public, therefore they will not require nor request any 
College President to puff them in the papers with inac- 
curate extravagance. Their work and reputation and 
name have preceded them, and these are ample praise 
and a sufficient introduction. 

The Wesleyan Ministers whose names are mentioned 
are the Revs. Gervasz Samir, Ricuarp Ropers, 
AtexanpER McAvutey, and Wm. O. Simpson. The 
most popular of these is Gmrvask Smira. Ten or 
twelve years ago, or perhaps fifteen years ago, there 
was a mania for creating pulpit prodigies and running 
after them in England. An eulogistical paragraph in 
a mewspaper would have done more to befame a man 
then, and cause the multitude to run after him, than 
years of unrivalled eloquence would do now. Mr. Sara 
was introduced to notice at that time, and was very 
popular for awhile, and then lapsed into a position one 
or two degrees above mediocrity. He is a ready and 
effective platform speaker, and will make a favorable 
impression. He would not wear well. His intellectual 
capital is small. The same remarks will apply to 
Rozgrts, but Roserts is more superficial than eg 
Smirn takes part in the debates of Conference; Ros- 
ERTS does not. In ten years from now Situ will be 
President of the Conference; Roserts will never 
occupy that position. Smrru’s attainments are respect- 
able; Rosgrrrs is without any scholarship whatever. 
Arex. McAv ey is a thinker, a theologian, and a scho- 
lar. He is a leader of thought in the Wesleyan 
Church. Ww. O. Surpson is a young man compara- 
tively, but he takes a high position, and is deserving of 
it. He labored successfully as a Missionary in India 
for several years, and since his return his services are 
in request by the foremost circuits of the denomination. 

e will do credit to himself and to Wesleyanism in 
New York. Some of the acknowledged leaders of 
| at ought certainly come to your city early in 


ptember, 
June 17, 1870, Nezmo. 


The Children. 


SE A-URCHINS. 

“AT OT long ago, while reading something very inte- 
LN resting, I felt that I should very much like my 
dear young friends to enjoy it with me. They may 
have seen it, but 1 think not, and I doubt if. they 
would take the trouble to read so long a description ; 
but perhaps, if I condense it, and send it to some paper 
that frequently visits their homes, and whose arrival is 
always greeted with a merry shout, they will read it. 
Any way I'll try them. I've not forgotten my child- 
hood days, when long stories (uninteresting ones I 
mean) were dreadfully tiresome, and how the sight of 
a long, dry article would frighten me, or was so dis- 
tasteful that away I'd throw the book, magazine or pa- 
per, thus losing much good and useful knowledge. 

There are, you know, many substances which are 
compressible, that is they can be pressed, squeezed, 
until they occupy a space far smaller than their origi- 
nal size. My boy friends understand this art perfectly ; 
who has not been amazed at the stores of marbles, tops, 
balls, striags they compress into their small jackets ? 
And this is just what lam going to do; after cutting 
off some here, a little there, I'll compress into as small 
a space as possible all that I have learned about those 
wonderful little creatures, called ‘‘ Sea-Urchins.” 

They make their homes in the sand, or upon the 
rocks under the sea; and though having no sight, they 
contrive to hollow out for themselves dwellings in the 
hardest granite or sandstone. Fastening themselves to 
the surface of the rocks by means of their tentacles (or 
tiny arms), they cut away with their strong teeth piece 
after piece, pushing them out of their way with their 
spines. Then when they think the hole quite large 
enough, they settle themselves quietly in it, thrusting 
outwards their dangerous looking spines and pikes to 
protect themselves from injury, and from attacks of 
enemies. Some members of the Sea-Urchin family 
have not this power; they cannot hollow out a dwelling 
in the solid rock, and are content to hide themselves 
under the stones. Others there are still, having very 
thin shells, and slender spines ; these bury themselves 
in the sand, leaving only a small hole in their sandy cov- 
ering through which to breathé. 

The shell of the Sea-Urchin is said to be one of the 
most marvelous structures in the animal kingdom. 
Though varying in form, they all have a family like- 
ness, being dome-shaped, and so completely covered 
with points or spines—like the quills of the hedge-hog 
—that the shell is almost entirely hidden. 

As the Sea-Urchin grows older its shell increases in 
size, and that this hollow spherical shell can increase 
regularly in size without changing its shape is very 
wonderful. If, however, we examine the interior of 
the shell, we shall be able to understand how this is ac- 
complished. 

The shell is composed of very many separate pieces. 
Where the pieces are joined, or rather where their 
edges touch, is not observable on the outside of the 
shell, because of those little spines that hide them. 
These pieces are of a pentagonal shape, that is they 
have five corners or angles, and generally they have two 
opposite sides which are longer than the others, As 
the animal grows in size a kind of chalky substance is 
deposited on the edges of the pieces, causing them 
gradually to increase in size without altering their 
shape. 

Now if we take one of the little spines and examine 
it under a microscope, we shall see that it too is won- 
derfully made. It is furnished with a ball and socke 
joint, so that in whatever direction the Sea-Urchin wills 
he can move it. What is a ball and socket joint? It 
is something which you have in each of your shoulders, 
and which enables you to move yourarms up and down, 
backwards and forwards, or to swing them around. 
Take your right hand and place it on your left shoulder; 
does it not feel round? Now gradually raise your left 
arm, and you will feel the round ball-shaped bone sink- 
ing into a socket or hollow. Muscles large and strong 
prevent this ball-shaped bone from slipping out of its 
socket. *So, too, the Sea-Urchin has a strong mem- 
brane which binds together its ball and socket joint, 
and when the little animal dies, the membrane, no 
longer needed, becomes so very fragile that the slightest 
touch breaks it and the spine falls off. 

How wonderful all this is! Yes, dear children, and 
it is in such ways that the Creator has provided for the 
life and comfort of the smallest of his creatures. 

I have oaly a little more to tell you about the Sea- 
Urchins. They are caught with wooden pinchers 
where the water is shallow, and sometimes with the 
hand when found near the water'sedge; but should you 
neglect to put a glove on your hand, the pain caused by 
the pricking of the little spines will make you feel 


sorry for the pains you have taken to catchthem. Sea. 
Urchins are eaten raw like oysters, first cutting them 
into four parts, and then taking them out of the shell, 
Sometimes they are boiled, and then eaten from the 
shell, and this perhaps is why they are frequently called 
Sea-Eggs, though not all Sea-Urchins are eatable. 


Cousin Emma. 

















Dog-Tzams in ALaska.—Sometimes our boys and 
girls may have seen dogs harnessed to little wagons, 
but only ‘for fun ;” but in Alaska the dogs seem to 
serve the same p' se as horses with us, and they 
draw heavy loads, and work well in their tough little 
harnesses. The Alaska dogs are about the size of those 
of Newfoundland, with shorter Jegs, and of all colors. 
They are harnessed to the sled each side of a line, to 
which the traces are attached, two and two, witha 
leader in front; and the usual number to make a 
“team” is five or seven. They will draw, when in 
good condition, about one hundred pounds apiece, with 
the help of the driver, who seldom rides, unless on a 
smooth spot of ice or with an empty sled. The sleds 
are made of spruce wood, and the runners are usually 


shod with bone sawed from the upper edge of the jaw | not 


of a whale.—Our Boys and Girls, 





‘he soon learns the external virtues which secure him a 





| ROURER A DRERIR, and say, *Oam't they Jeave it lame? | 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


| ICKENS as A Porr.—The London News reprints 
these verses by Coartes Dioxens, which origin- 
ally appeared in an Angual, in 1844, 
They have a superstition in the East, 
That ALLAH, written on a piece of paper, 
Is better unction than can come of priest, 
Of rolling incense, and of lighted taper. 
Holding that any scrap which bears that name 
In any characters, its front impressed on, 
Shall help the finder through the purging flame, 
And give his toasted feet a place to rest on. 


Accordingly, they make a mighty fuss 
With every wretched tract and fierce oration, 
And hoard their leaves—for they are not, like us, 
A highly civilized and thinking nation ; 
And alwa ys stooping in the miry ways 
To look for matter of this earthly leaven, 
They seldom, in their dust-exploring days, 
Have any leisure to look up to Heaven. 


So have I known a country on the earth, 
Where darkness sat upon the living waters, 
And brutal ignorance, and toil, and dearth 
Were the hard portion of its sons and daughters ; 
And yet, where they who should haye ope'd the door 
Of charity and light for all men’s finding, 
Squabbled for words upon the altar-floor, 
And rent The Book in struggles for the binding. 


The gentlest man among these pious Turks, 
Godl's living image ruthlessly defaces; 
The best high-churchman, with no faith in works, 
Bow strings the Virtues in the market-places ; 
The Christian Pariah, whom both sects curse, 
(They curse all other men, and curse each other) 
Walks through the world, not very much the worse, 
Does all the good he can, and loves his brother. 


TREATMENT OF JUVENILE OFrrgNDERS.—The advyo- 
cates of asylums have claimed—and I presume the most 
obstinate among them still claim—that we were scat- 
tering poison over the country, and that we benefited 
neither the farmers nor the children. They urged that 
a restraint of a few years in an asylum or house of de- 
tention rendered these children of poverty much more 
fit for practical life, and purified them to be good mem- 
bers of society. We, on the other hand, took the 
ground that, as our children were not criminals, but 
simply destitute and homeless boys and girls, usually 
with some ostensible occupation, they could not easily, 
on any legal grounds, be enclosed within asylums ; that, 
if they were, the expense of their maintenance would 
be enormous, while the cost of a temporary care of 
them in our schools and lodging-houses, and their trans- 
ference to the West, was only trifling—in the propor- 
tion of fifteen dollars to one hundred and fifty dollars, 
reckoning the latter as a year’s cost for a child’s sup- 
port in an asylum. Furthermore, we held and stoutly 
maintained that an asylum life is a bad preparation for 
practical life. The child, most of all, needs individual 
care and yueniey- In an asylum, he is ‘‘ Letter B, 
of Class 3,” or ‘‘ No. 2, of Cell 426,” and that is all that 
is known of him. Asa poor boy, who must live in a 
small house, he ought to learn to draw his own water, 
to split his wood, kindle his fires, and light his candle ; 
as an ‘‘ institutional child,” he is lighted, warmed, and 
watered by machinery. He has a child’s imitation, a 
desire to please his superiors, and readiness to be in- 
fluenced by his companions. In a great caravansary 


good bed and meal—decorum and apparent piety and 
discipline—while he practices the vices and unnamable 
habits which masses of boys of any class nearly always 
teach one another. His virtue seems to have an alms- 
house flavor; even his vices do not present the frank 
character of a thorough street boy; he is found to lie 
easily, and to be very weak under temptation ; some- 
what yiven to hypocrisy, and something of a sneak. 
And, what is very natural, the longer he isin the asylum, 
the less likely heis to do well in outside life. I hopel 
do no injustice to the unfortunate graduates of our 
asylums ; but that was and continues to be my strong 
impression of the institutional effect on an ordinary 
street boy or girl. Of course, there are numerous ex- 
ceptional cases among children—of criminality and in- 
herited habits, and perverse and low organization, and 
premature cunning, lust, and temper, where a half- 
prison life may be the very best thing for them; but 
the majority of criminals among children, I do not be- 
lieve, are much worse than the children of the same 
class outside, and therefore: need scarcely any different 


ning. 

One test, which I used often to administer to myself, 
as toour different systems, was to ask—and I request 
any ésylum advocate to do the same—‘‘If your son 
were, suddenly, by the death of his parents and rela- 
tives, to be thrown out on the streets, poor and home- 
less—as these children are—where would you prefer 
him jo be placed—in an asylum, or in a good farmer's 
home in the West?” 

‘*The plainest farmer’s home rather than the best 
asylam—a thousand times!” was always my sincere 
answer.—Appleton’s Journal. 


Taz Late BensaMIn Franxuin.—The subject of 
this memoir was ofa vicious disposition, and early 
prostituted his talents to the invention of maxims cal- 
culated to inflict suffering on the rising generation of 
all subsequent ages. His simplest acts, also, were con- 
trived with a view to their being held up for the emu- 
lation of boys forever, boys who might otherwise have 
been happy. It was in this spirit that he became the 
son of a soap-boiler, and probably for no other reason 
than that the efforts of all future boys who tried to be 
anything might be looked on with suspicion, unless 
they were sons of soap-boilers. With a malevolence 
without parallel in history, he would work all day and 
then sit up nights and let onto be studying algebra by 
the light of a erg orie Mash so that all other boys 
might have to do that or else have BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN thrown up to them. Nowadays a boy 
cannot follow out a single natural instinct without 
tumbling oversome of his everlasting aphorisms. If he 
buys two cents’ worth of peanuts, his father says, 
xe Tecate what Frankiin has said, my son, ‘A 
groat a day’sa penny a year,’” and the comfort is all 
gone out of those peanuts. If he wants to spin his top 
when he is done work, his father quotes ‘‘ procrastin- 
ation is the thief of time.” If he doesa virtuous action 
he never gets anything for it, because “ virtue is its 
own reward.” . . I desire to do away with the some- 
what prevalent calamitous idea among heads of families 
that NKLIN — great g r us by working for 
nothing, studying by daylight, and getting up in the 
night instead of waiting ‘iP morning like a Christian, 
atid that this programme, rigidly inflicted, will make a 
FRank.in of every father's fool. It is time that these 
gentlemen were findimg out that these execrable eccen- 
tricities of instinct and conduct are only the evidences 
of genius, not the creators of it.—Mark Twain, in 
the Galaay. 


Tue Spirit Givers Lirg.—The London Daily News 
thus rebukes those whose opposition to all revision of 
the Bible is founded on an idolatry of the letter which 
killeth : ** We cannot deny that those who are alarmed 
lest, under the color of improvement, the noble vers- 
ion of the Bible now current may be depraved, have 
some justification for their concern. We have seen so 
many attempts end in contemptible failure that it is 

i that many id take up Lord Mzr- 





for it.” 


When learned men have gone astray on the subject, it 
has generally been for want of delicate and reverent 
perception of that simplicity and dignity which is so 
appropriate to religious expression. A notable illus- 
tration of this defect is furnished by a work put forth 
by some of our German cousins in the latter half of 
the last century, in which the brief and pregnant sen- 
tence which forms the first verse of the Bible was ren- 
dered, ‘God, external to whom nothing existed, made 
a commencement of all things by calling into being 
the primitive constituent materials thereof.’ But ten 
thousand follies of this kind should not hinder us from 
obtaining for ourselves, and giving to the English 
speaking population of the world, the best practicable 
version of our Bible. The persons who have under- 
taken the revision have as much intelligence, reverence, 
and affection for the authorized version as any who 
have declaimed against the attempt to revise it, and 
only differ from them in the extent of their knowledge. 
It is certainly curious to remark that the best men of 
old days knew nothing of the strange idolatry of words 
to which some of our prominent men seem addicted. 
Can it be that we prefer the husk to the kernel, and 
care more for the melody of a familiar sentence than 
for the richness and splendor of an interior meaning?” 


Was Sr. Paut a Baoretor?—It seems to be a pretty 
general impression that Pau was a bachelor, and many 
ladies of the present day have formed an opinion of 
him which is decidedly unfavorable. I bélieve, and 
propose to show, that Paut was actually a married 
man, and a strong advocate of ‘“‘ Woman’s Rights.” 
The Corinthian Church had written to him fer direc- 
tions upon the subject of matrimony in a time of great 
persecution, and, wnder the circumstances, he seems to 
think that for the time being the unmarried had better 
remain so. Evsrpros, CLemMENtT, and other historians 
speak of Pavut as a married man, and according to the 
best historical evidence we can get, he was at the time 
of writing this epistle a widower. And thus he remain- 
ed true to his dead, and admonished other men who had 
lost their wives to pursue a similar course. Is there 
anything very objectionable in this advice? If there 
is a woman in America who is particularly anxious for 
her husband to marry again after her death, we should 
like to see her. The Apostle’s ‘‘ advice to wives,” in 
the fifth chapter of Ephesians, seems to be very offen- 
sive to some because he admonishes them to obedience. 
Husbands are very fond of quoting it. If there is but 
one text in the Bible with which they are acquainted, 
it is that; but do you ever hear the twenty-fifth verse 
from masculine lips? Listen: ‘‘ Husbands, love your 
wives, even as Christloved the Church, and gave himself 

There, pene, is your rule of conduct— 
don’t forget, and, by the way, how do you like it? 
Where is there a greater love than this? and what an 
exalted opinion Paut must have had of woman to deem 
her worthy of such affection! Rest assured that obedi- 
ence will gladly follow a love like that. When men 
are honest, loyal, and true—when they tenderly love 
and shield even at the sacrifice of self, then woman will 
‘*honor and obey” without any objections or regrets.— 
Packard's Monthly. 


American Socrety.—I have been surprised to find so 
many under-bred mén in American society, which is ex- 
plained by the fact that many, who in youth enjoyed 
few means of culture and no social training, have 
made a fortune in their prime. Hence a singular in- 
congruity of manners, ranging from the most refined to 
the most intolerable in the same salon. Remissness in 
answering notes, the forcing of personal topics into 
conversation, unceremonious stuffing at receptions, a 
free and easy bearing toward ladies, lounging, staring, 
asking impertinent questions, intruding on the talk or 
the privacy of others; in short, utter want of delicacy 
is manifest in a sphere where you will at the same time 
recognize the highest type both of character and breed- 
ing in both sexes. This crude juxtaposition startles a 
European, but he is still more astonished, after hearing 
aman’s conduct stigmatized and his character annihi- - 
lated at the club, to encounter the same individual 
thus condemned an accepted guest of those who de- 
nounce him. In a word, there seems to be no social 
discrimination. It is one of the most remarkable of 
social phenomena here that cultivated and scrupulously 
honorable and high-bred men and women are s0 
thoughtless in social relations; not that they compro- 
mise their characters, they degrade their hospitality. 
Exclusiveness is indeed the opposite of republican prin- 
ciple; but that refers to discrepancies of rank, birth 
and fortune; exclusiveness based on character should 
be the guarantee of social virtue, refinement and self- 
respect.—A Disenchanted Republican, in Putnam's 
Monthly. 


Contrasts oF Oprnion.—If we go back for no t 
number of years and disinter some of the and 
buried disputes which agitated the minds of our fore- 
fathers, we are generally struck with the resemblance 
of the opposite{parties. They come, it is true, to oppo- 
site conclusions on matters which amply justified them 
in hating, and almost justified them in burning each 
other, but they held a far larger number of opinions in 
common than they would have been ready to admit or 
were conscious of possessing. Protestants and Catho- 
lics who were tearing each other in pieces differed pro- 
foundly from each other, but it may be doubted whether 
on many points the most extreme partisans did not re- 
semble their bitterest opponents more closely than they 
resembled those who in the present day would be reck- 
oned as their successors. If this be so, how can we be 
sure that our own differences are as great as they seem 
to us, that our habit of dwelling upon questions stil! 
unsettled does not preyent us from recognizing a still 
greater number on which we are all substantially agreed ? 
. . So much is pretty clear, that the tendency is to- 
wards an exaggeration of apparent differences. We 
are shocked at opinions which resemble our own, just 
as we are shocked at a monkey for being like a man. 
It is the caricature, not the total misunderstanding, 
which is irritating.—Saturday Review. 

ConVERSATIONS OF THE Lazy CrusB.—Month of June. 
Thermometer at 90, 

Q. (very slowly). Read ... ‘Morris’s Earthly 
Parad—?” . . . .. (Unfinished sentence). 

A, (drooling). as ra. dise. No. 

( Pause—liquor.) 

Q. Read ‘‘ Man an’— ?” (drops the rest.) 

A, Witxr: Cor—? Yes. 

(Pause. a of Pipe.) 


ed to occupy two é one 
hour and a peopl 


Mrs. Lazy. Could you get me that book on the draw- 
ing-room table ? 
Mr. Lazy (at full length on the grass). Can't. Busy. 
(Mrs. Lazy wishes there was a bell out-of-doors, 
and subsides into helpless repose. 
(After an hour's silent lounge.) 
oy Poreon (who can't keep a secret), What a 
ov y! 
Somatody (awake for a minute). Yes. 
[Hind of ali conversation ti dinner-bell sounds. 
—Hachange. 
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The Household. 








" MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS, 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
PURE AIR AND THOROUGH VENTILATION, 


7T all seasons of the year it is important that the 
house should be kept dry and well ventilated; but 
extra precautions are necessary in warm weather. ‘The 
nights are often close and sultry; windows are left open with 
the hope—often a vain one—that an occasional breeze may 
deign to sweep through the rooms, and assist us in the la- 
bor of breathing. And here isthe danger. The night air, 
what there may be of it, and the heavy morning fogs, fill 
the house with dampness. The bed clothes are moist and 
disagreeable, The garments laid off on resting, at night, 
if left near an open window, are heavy with dew. Fever 
and ague, rheumatism, cholera, and dysentery, lurk always 
in such an atmosphere. One of the best preventions is a 
quick blaze, in an open fireplace or stove, immediately after 
rising; no matter how warm the weather may be. A hand- 
fal of brush or light wood, just to make a blaze, expel the 
pad air, and dry the rooms—not heat them—is all that is 
needed. 

Those who can be in the country during the summer, will 
have no difficulty in finding plenty of brush—dead branches, 
or sprouts, or bushes, cut off in cleaning up the fields or 
hedges. On a rainy day, when outdoor work or play cannot 
be advantageously attended to, a child could easily cut them 
up neatly into foot, er foot and a half lengths, tie them in 
faggots, and pile them neatly in the woodhouse, ready for 
use. Keep one of these faggots always in the fireplace or 
stove, ready for lighting every morning. It will dry and 
purify the air wonderfully, and sare doctors’ bills and much 
sickness. 

Aside from the ill effects of dampness, the air is full cf 
impurities arising from the body, and more injurious through 
the night than in the day. Prof.” Youmans says: 

“The escape of offensive matter from the body becomes 
most obvious when, from out of the pure air, in the morn- 
ing, one enters an unventilated bedroom, where one or two 
have slept the night before. Everyone must have experi- 
enced the sickening and disgusting odor, upon going into 
such a room, though its ocenpants themselves do not recog- 
nize it. The nose, although an organ of excessive sensibil- 
ity, and capable of perceiving the presence of offensive mat- 
ters where the most delicate chemical tests fail, is, never- 
theless, easily blunted, and what at the first impression is 
pre-eminently disgusting, quickly becomes inoffensive. 
Two persons, occupying a bed for eight hours, impart to the 
sheets, by insensible perspiration, and to the air, by breath- 
ing, a pound of watery vapor, charged with latent animal 
poison. When the air in other inhabited rooms is not often 
changed, the water of exhalation, thus loaded with impuri- 
ties, condenses upon the furniture, windows, and walls, 
dampening their surfaces, and running down in unwholesome 
streams. 

‘‘ Yet we are not to regard the human body as necessarily 
impure, or a focus of repulsiveemanations. It is not by the 
natural and necessary working of the vital machinery that 
the air is ,oisoned, but by its artificial confinement, and 
the accumulation of deleterious substances.” 

In speaking of the prevalent inattention to a perfect ven- 
tilation in our homes, and the need of great care in this re- 
spect, if we would secure health, YouMANS also refers to the 
‘gaseous exhalations, of every sort, that escape from our 
kitchens, filling the house with unpleasant odors; of the 
imperfect combustion of oil and tallow in lighting our 
homes, the defective burning of gas jets;” and the injurious 
effects upon health, causing severe headaches, if nothing 
worse; of the destruction to health from the poisonous in- 
fluences of green paper-hangings upon the air, from which 
the fine particles loosened by dusting, or moving about 
the room, are set afloat in the atmosphere and are often 
very deadly. He mentions a case where a family were pois- 
oned by sleeping in a room where the paper was colored 
with this pigment—the avceto-arsenite of copper. 

Then from the decayed vegetables—carelessly allowed 
to remain sometimes for days in our cellars—and the damp 
and stagnant air of cellars and basements come exhala- 
tions most destructive to health. Even dry closets and 
rooms in upper stories become mouldy and musty, if not 
often and thoroughly aired. ‘To be pure and healthy, air 
requires continual circulation; but cellars are rarely either 
ventilated or made dry by water-proof walls or floors, and 
are usually damp, cold, unclean, and mouldy. 

‘‘ The air from these basements and cellars ascends to the 
upper rooms in such small quantities that it does not pro- 
duce immediate disease, yet it so gradually undermines the 
health as not to be perceptible. Yet many an invalid, who 
fancies himself benefited by the change of air in going to 
another residence, is really only improved by escaping the 
mouldy atmosphere that arises from beneath hisown ground 
floor.” 

By quoting thus largely from Prof, Youmans, we bring 
good authority for the particular and earnest advice we 
have offered to our “young housekeepers” with regard to 
the drying and ventilating every part of their houses. We 
doubt not, many a one who has begun with sound health, 
has gradually sunk into a confirmed invalid, when the prin- 
cipal cause could be traced back to carelessness in this seem- 
ingly unimportant duty. And those who are thus slowly 
poisoned by the impure air which comes through this neg- 
lect of duty are the most ready recipients of all infectious 
and epidemic diseases. 

It is always well to have either a bath full of water near 
where one sleeps, or if no bath, a pail or tub full, set into 
the room; as water is one of the best disinfectants, cleans- 
ing the air, by taking up all the impurities from it as fast as 
they arise. But this water should be let off in the morning, 
and fresh water used for bathing or washing; and if you 
need drinking water in your bedroom—and it is well always 
to have it near—do not let it remain open in your room, as 
it absorbs impurities, and would be unfit for drinking; but 
either have a lid to yeur pitcher or cover it over with a thin 
cloth, to keep dust and insects out, and set it on the ledge 
outside your window, in the pure, fresh air. 

RECEIPTS. 
STEAMING VEGETABLES. 

Almost all vegetables are better steamed than boiled, 
as all the juices are secured by this method; particularly is 
this true in cooking’ corn and peas. A large kettle half 
filled with boiling water, a steamer fitting closely in the top 
of the kettle, and the cover fitting as closely to the steamer, 

answers very well when there is no better way. But there 
are now in market various kind of steamers, for cooking, 
which profess to make it a very convenient mode of prepar- 


ing food. The Empress, one of the best cooking stoves we 
have ever known, has a large steamer, of the size and shape 
of a wash boiler, with two perforated compartmerxts in which 
to put the various art.cles to be cooked, and we have found 
it exceedingly convenient for steaming all kinds of vegeta- 
bles. A large amount of corn, for those who can gather 
sweet corn right from the stalk are not likely to be satisfied 
with a sma// mess, can be placed in one part; peas in a dish, 
all seasoned, set beside the eorn; potatoes, beets, cauli- 
flower, each in separate dish, can find a place in this large 
steamer, and cooked without losing auy of their richness, 
yet all being in one large receptacle, less room is occupied 
in the stove than when each article is put ina separate 
kettle. 

To Srew Tomarors.—Pour boiling water over fair 
and fully ripe tomatoes that you may peel them quickly; 
let the water remain only long enough to start the skim 
When peeled cut,into an earthen ‘‘pipkin” or a porcelain 
lined kettle, as tin or iron turns them dark and gives a bad 
taste. If onions are agreeable cut one small one in with 
the tomatoes. Cover closely and set where they will gently 
simmer, but not boil hard. Stir them occasionally to pre- 
vent burning, and when they have cooked two hours add 
salt and pepper to suit your own taste, and toa quart of 
tomatoes add a taplespoonful and a half of sugar, and two 
and a half even spoonfuls of bread or cracker crumbs. After 
the crumbs are added stir often or they will stick to the bot- 
tom of the dish and soon burn. Twenty minutes before 
dinner beat two eggs, or if you have more than a quart of 
tomatoes increase the number in the proportion of two eggs 
to a quart; stir briskly and often atter the eggs are added, 
and serve hot. If possible the tomatoes should be skinned 
and on the back part of the stove, before breakfast, as the 
longer they simmer, the better they will be. Three hours 
slow cooking, at least-®five is better. If prepared according 
to rule they are thought very nice by tomato lovers, and are 
better warmed over the second day than the first. 





- Scientific & Sanitary. 








IGFITNING RODS.—In a very large number of 

buildings, our observation would lead us to say almost 
all, the lightning rods are positively worse than none, being 
eminen ‘ly calculated to attract lightning and at the same 
time incapable of safely discharging it into the ground. A 
great many of these fixtures are put up by irresponsible and 
ignorant travelling agents, many of them with new patents 
upon which they discourse eloquently as the xe plus ultra, 
and they are allowed to put up in a bungling way a not only 
useless but dangerous apparatus, such is the general and 
careless ignorance on the subject. We say careless, because 
the main principles involved are within the apprehension of 
achild. What is wanted is simply a metallic conductor, 
starting from an elevation above the building, absolutely 
continuous, and terminating below in water or wet soil, or 
in the gas or water-pipes of a city. It cannot take a thous- 
and patents to carry this simple idea into effect, which 
comes within the range of any blacksmith’s skill, No pa- 
tent in fact of any kind is called for. The prevailing defects 
are in connecting the joints of rods and in the locationof the 
ground end. If one end of the rod is only linked to another 
by hook or ring, or by a twist, or by any Ioose adjustment, 
the whole rod is defective. The electricity comes in quan- 
tity and is in a desperate hurry, and if there is a break of 
continuity it may take some other direction, to the damage 
of the house. A film of oxidation is certain to form where 
the connections are loose, and then the two ends of metal 
are no longer in electrical continuity. Prof. Henry, of the 
Smithsonian Institute, recommends a rod of inch iron, the 
joints coupled by ferrules, painted, and terminating in a 
platinum point, the bendings to be rounded ratler than 
acute. The Technologist, with good reason, urges that so 
large a size is unnecessary, 4 to } inch rods being large 
enough, while copper again is much better than iron, as 
being a better conductor, so as to require but 1-6 the size, 
pliable and easily applied in continuous strips withoat any 
joints. It also recommends that in new buildings such cop- 
per rods should be carried down straight through every chim- 
ney and well connected with moist soil. As for the value of 
points there is considerable difference of opinion. It is cer- 
tainly a fact that in artificial machines for collecting elec- 
tricity, points seem to have a peculiar facility in discharging 
silently the heaviest charges, and it is safer not to disregard 
so clear a fact. Let the rod be connected with any metallic 
surface such as a tin roof and the gutters, but if there are 
numerous metallic points also, the electricity will stream to 
or from them harmlessly; for itis to be remembered that 
the current may be from the house upward as well in the 
other direction, in which event the points will serve a bet- 
ter purpose than any surface. 


TuunperR Storm.—The recent great thunder storm 
was remarkable both for its violence and for the great extent 
of country over which it prevailed. There seemed to be an 
almost simultaneous outbreak of tie meteorological forces 
from Niagara Falls to Maine, and much damage was done 
both by lightning and by hailstones. Some of the phenom- 
ena of which we have heard were very curious. In Boston 
one particularly violent stroke was experienced, and those 
who saw the lightning say that the flash terminated in an 
explosion into a multitude of fire Balls, shooting in every 
direction, very much like the explosion of some kinds of 
rockets, only on a grander scale. In that vicinity also the 
tires of a wagon on the road were stripped off and twisted 
up into anything but tires. A stroke was felt in New York 
which was magnified into the bursting of a meteor, accom- 
panied with a “ sulphurous smell.” As we often hear such 
an odor spoken of in connection with extraordinary phe- 
nomena, it is well enough to know that it usually has nothing 
to do with salphur, or meteors, or volcanoes, or the lower 
regions. It is the odor of ozone which always accompanies 
electrical discharges, and is popularly, but incorrectly, called 
sulphurous. A family in New Jersey had a very singular 
experience. The lightning seemed to flame and stream 
through the house, and around the persons of its inhabitants, 
though no one was seriously injured. Picture frames on the 
walls, silver and other metallic articles were turned black; 
nails were started or drawn out of the clapboards and shin- 
gles, and altogether the facts would seem to indicate quite | B 
conclusiyely that the stroke was upwards from the house to 
the clouds. The course of the lightning flash as seen by the 
eye is supposed by some good authorities to be the reverse 
of the actual course of the electric current; that is, the 
current begins and flows from the point where we see the 
flash terminate. One may sometimes notice where a flash 
seems to span a long are of the heavens in a direction at 
right angles to the line of vision, that the first report of 
thunder will arrive from the terminal point and apparently 
roll backwards to the point of beginning. We noticed [one 








such case in the last storm. Yet this does not prove that 
the explosion commeneed where it seemed to, judging by 
sound, because the first sound which would reach one’s ear 
would of course be from that point of the lightning’s track 
nearest to the hearer, and the detonations would come in 
successively from the different parts of the track in the order 
of distance from him, and not in the order of time of occur- 
renee. The fash is practically instantaneous, the thunder 
prolonged. 


OzonE.—This curious substance is said by chemists 
to be an allotropic condition of oxygen. If the reader sug- 
gests that this formidable word carries no meaning to his 
mind, he is after ail most as weil off as any one, since this 
technical term is only a cover of ignorance. Nothing more 
is known about the constitution of ozone, except that it 
has some connection with oxygen and is a sort of alias. 
When an electrical discharge occurs through oxygen ozone 
appears with its peculiar odor. To this there was a dis- 
position at first to ascribe a miasmatic character, but opin- 
ions are getting to be more favorable, and now it is looked 
upon as a purifier of the atmosphere anda disinfectant of 
no small utility in our economy. It isa very active agent 
for good or for evil, It has a certain function in decompo- 
sition, and in doing its work ceases to be ozone. In large 
cities or in inhabited rooms it is not found in the air, while 
in the country it is more or less abundant. This is explained 
on the hypothesis that in the former circumstances there is 
enough work of decomposition going on to engage all the 
ozone that is produced, while in the country there is less 
corrupting material, and the ozone is left inthe air. The 
whole subject of ozone, its production, its function and its 
disappearance, is avery curious one, and may yet, as dis- 
covery advances, give usa clue to important relations be- 
tween the atmosphere and physical well-being. 


Remepigs FoR Marariat Fever.—Dr. Lorinser, of 
Vienna, publishes favorable accounts of a new remedy, a 
tincture of the leaves of the Hucalyptus globulus, for inte» 
mittent fever. The observations covered only fifty-three 
cases, but as far as they go indicate that this medicine is a 
valuable one, and in some regards better than quinine. An 
Italian chemist has extracted from boxwood an alkloid 
which he names bussine, This has been used in the treat- 
ment of the fever with a result of 75 per cent. cured, while 
quinine will usually cure 80 percent. This will hardly be 
used to replace the latter unless it can be produced very 
much more cheaply, particularly as it produces unpleasant 
irritations. Quinine still holds its own in spite of innumer- 
able attempts to displace it. The great cost of it, and certain 
unfavorable constitutional effects of which it is suspected 
when used for any length of time, prompt the search for 
something else that will master the poison of malarial fever. 
A quite recent suggestion has come up to the effect that the 
odors of various flowers are preventive of the poison, and 
those who are exposed dre advised to carry about their per- 
sons aromatic and strong smelling substances of various 
kinds. 


Weatuer Cyoizs.—From the study of thermometri- 
cal variations, at different depths in the earth, which have 
been regularly observed for thirty years, Prof. SmyTuH, of 
Scotland, makes out three cycles of temperature beside the 
well-known annual changes. One of these is 11.1 years, 
corresponding with the sunspot period. But this he con- 
siders a coincidence merely, and that the actual connection 
is with the red prominences of the sun. But whatever the 
cause, he holds that a hot time occurs every 11 years followed 
at one interval of two years by excessive cold. He predicts 
that next winter, and that of 1871-2, will be exceedingly 
severe. 


Voroanio Fisn.—Some people whose digestion of 
anything that is marvelous outdoes the feats of the ostrich, 
have been willing to believe that the live and uncooked fish 
which were recently connected with a volcanic eruption, 
coming down in a shower upon the land, must have come 
out of the internal fires. It has required a special effort to 
correct the absurd notion on the part of an F. R.8., who 
shows that lakes, filled with ordinary water-loving fish, are 
very common in old craters, and the blowing out of some of 
these would amply explain the mystery. 


Mereorro Boprgs are now supposed to be abun- 
dant in the interplanetary spaces. In fact this sort of star- 
dust is flying around in spaee very much like other dust, 
only silently and darkly, until particles of it happen to 
strike our atmosphere, and by the friction become incan- 
descent while they tumble in upon the surface of our planet. 
Examining their constitution itis found that they are made 
of elements with which we are quite familiar. 











Agricultural. 








THE TRANSPORTATION OF EGGS. 


fe agricultural papers have of late devoted much 
space to this subject, the question being whether or no 
eggs, which have been transported by rail or otherwise, can 
be trusted to produce a fair proportion of chicks. The fol- 
lowing statement, which we find in the Country Gentleman, 
may be taken as affording a basis of calculation for trans- 
portation by steamship. The eggs were shipped in England 
on the 2ist of April, and were received in this country on 
the 5th of May. They were packed in oat chaff, in small 
wooden boxes, each box containing 2 dozen—and were then 
placed in a large square hamper with straw in the bottom, 
and around the sides, which prevented all jar to the eggs. 
Hens were waiting for them and the eggs immediately on 
arrival were placed under them; a part of the hens were set 
on the ground, the restin boxes with hard wood ashes in 
the bottom of box, and a small quantity of cut straw to 
form the nest. The following are the number of chicks 
from each setting, and the varieties: 
Breed, Chickens Hatched. Eggs Set. 


Light Spangled Hamburgs 
Desuwine Game 


This is the experience of Mr. C. P. Witknys, of Auburn 
Mills, Ontario, Canada, and may be regarded as settling the 
question so far as water transportation is concerned, but 
authorities differ as to the possibility of transporting them 
uninjured by rail. We havyesecen a plan suggested which 
would, if tried, settle that also. Let anyone who is suffi- 
ciently interested in tle question ship a quantity of eggs 
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by rail, packed as may be deemed best, tojsome friend © 
agent at a distance, with the request that they be returne 
unopened, or a friendly freight agent might consent t 
carry a package back and forth for a day or two ona loce 
line, This would certainly be a fair test, and the expens 
would be very small. The record of a few experiments 
this description would very soon afford data by which pou 
terers could make sufficiently accurate calculations. 


OOMPOST. 


The following method of preparing fish and muck 
compost is recommended by the American Agriculturist - 
Begin with three shovels of swamp muck, and spread it o 
the ground in a circle, if fora small heap of a few barrels 
of fish pomace, or in a long heap for a large quantity; then 
beat the fish fine and seatter one shovelful over the muck, 
and so continue alternately until all is mixed; leaving the 
heap cone shaped. In about a week the heap will begin to 
heat, and should be turned and mixed, beginning at one side 
and making all fine with the back of the shovel. In a week 
or ten days more, it should be turned. In three weeks it 
will be fine and fit for use. It may be kept until wanted, 
but will require further turning if it heats. The muck 
should be damp when mixed, or it will not heat sufficiently. 
Peruvian guano and muck, or earth, should be mixed in the 
proportion of six to one of guano. It does not heat, but 
requires the same turning and mixing as fish and muck. A 
handfal of either in the hill is about the quantity generally 
used, but of the fish compost, more is required than of the 
guano—as much as can be held inthe hand with the palm 
uppermost and the fingers spread. If thrown into the hole 
in a heap, it should be spread before covering, to avoid the 
danger of destroying the seed, which never should be planted 
directly upon it. 


TREE CULTURE. 


The cultivation of trees for timber and shade is be- 
coming at least as important in an agricultural as in an hor- 
ticultural sense. Probably this branch of agri-horticulture 
has been carried to its greatest perfection in Paris, where 
the boulevards are lined with beautiful trees, most of which 
have been planted within twenty years, and have flourished 
in spite of adverse circumstances attendant upon city cul- 
ture. The Technologist thus describes the treatment which 
has proved so successful: ‘‘ The trees are planted in loam 
that has been previously mixed with sand, and transported 
to the city. This is contained in large receptacles, lined 
with brick, sunk below the surface of the footway, and coated 
over with cement, so as to render them impervious. They 
form, in fact, gigantic flower pots; and into them are con- 
ducted the roof drains of each house block, from which the 
earth derives its water supply. These basins or flower pots 
are built of capacity sufficient to admit of considerable ex- 
pansion on the part of the roots of the trees. An ornamental 
circular iron grating, set flush with the footway, is placed 
over these basins and around the trunks of the trees. This 
admits air for the proper support of the roots. The roots 
of the trees are thus removed from the deleterious influences 
of escaping street gas and the poisonous emanations from 
sewers, causes which are well known to have destroyed the 
vegetation in the streets of many cities.” 


— Tue FarMER AND Firesibs says it may ‘“‘not be 
known to farmers in general that it is a common practice in 
some of the potato growing districts to turn a flock of sheep 
into the potato field for the purpose of eating down the 
weeds. The sheep will not touch the potato vine. This 
pasturing with sheep is very advantageous when the crop is 
a late planted one, so that the hoeing cannot be completed 
until the haying or harvesting is finished. At the growing 
season it is the farmer’s aim to keep down the grass and 
weeds, so that they may be covered by the cultivator and 
hoe, when these are used. Pasturing with sheep will attain 
this object. Early planted crops, the cultivation of which is 
completed in the early part of the summer, frequently be- 
come grassy and weedy before the time of digging, when the 
size of the tops precludes cultivation. In this stage the 
sheep are economical weeders. It is hardly necessary to 
mention that the feed thus given to the sheep makes a dou- 
ble profit,inasmuch as it costs absolutely nothing, while 
labor is saved and weeds prevented from seeding.” 


—Tue DerarTMENt oF AGRICULTURE estimates the 
number of dogs in the United States at six milliions—five 
millions of which he says are utterly worthless. He calls 
upon our national legislators to levee a national tax upon 
dogs, of not less than two dollars per head. He says, “its 
influence would be in every way salutary. Losses of wool 
growers would decrease, and the business be extended into 
localities where it is now unprofitable. Mongrel curs too 
worthless to be claimed by owners would be sacrificed, useful 
dogs would be protected, and canine tribes would experi- 
ence an improvement gratifying to all who appreciate the 
desirable qualities of the race, and a nuisance would be 
abated to the benefit of all and the injury of none.” 


— Cucumbers in great abundance and of excellent 
quality may be raised as ‘follow: Sink a flour, barrel in the 
ground, with a gimlet hole in each stave, about nine inches 
from the top; fill it nearly to the top with well-rotted man- 
ure; then put in as much water as it will hold every day, 
and af the same time stir it with a strong stick from bottom 
to top; putin frésh manure about twice during the season; 
make around this barrel, close up to it, six hills, in which 
plant the seed, and start them rapidly with some fertilizer. 
If the striped bug should make its appearance, use plaster 
freely over the hills and plants. These six hills will proba- 
bly produce more cucumbers than twenty planted im the 
ordinary way. 

— Tse American Bex JourNnaw has an article on 
Eyptian bees, which it considers the primary race. From 
Egypt they;were exported to Greece, whence they found their 
way to Rome and the rest of Italy. It quotes the following 
sentences from @ Roman writer who flourished a century be- 
fore the Christian era: ‘‘ The field on which bees are fed is 
no whit the barer for their biting. When they have taken 
in their full repast of flowers or grass, the ox may graze and 
the sheep may fatten on their reversions.”’ 

— Tue Pram Farmer recommends sowing an acre 
or two of land to peas as food for hogs late in {summer, and 
before the corn crop matures. When the peas are large 
enough to eat, tarn in the hogs and let them do the harvest- 
ing at their leisure. Besides supplying food for the hogs, 
the soil will be in excellent tilth for the recption of the seed 
of winter wheat. 

— A FRenon FARMER announces, that being short of 
pasture for his hogs, he turned them into a field of buck- 
wheat, then in flower and which he was about plowing; in 
about half an hour afterwards, the animals exbibited all the 
symptoms of drunken madness; they furiously attacked and 
devoured the shepherd’s dog, and the herdsman escaped their 
attentions by climbi"* - - 
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News af the Week. 


From Wednesday, June 29, to Tuesday, July 5. 
HOME. 


— The Senate having magnanimously 
voted to hold a session on the 4th of July, it as- 
sembled as usual on that day and declined to 
adjourn by a tie vote of 20 to 20. The con- 
sideration of the Tax and Tariff bill was con- 
cluded on Friday in committee and reported to 
the Senate, which concurred in the amend- 
ments with the exception of those on which a 
special vote was to be taken, namely, an amend- 
ment striking out the ineome tax sections, 
whieh was agreed to by a vote of 26 to 21, but 
was afterward reconsidered and an amendment 
substituted by a vote of 26 to 22, continuing the 
tax until 1872 at the rate of 2} percent. We 
will give a summary of the bill after its pas- 
sage. The Conference Committee which had 
charge of the Indian Appropriation bill as it 
came from the House have reported themselves 
unable to argree on that much debated measure, 
and new committees were appointed by both 
Houses on Saturday. The discussion of the 
Naturalization bill consumed the greater part 
of Saturday's session, and came up again on 
Monday, when a protracted debate ensued on 
the Chinese question. In the House the Fund- 
ing bill was the most important of the weasures 
passed. The vote stood 129 to 41. The bill 
has undergone some changes in committee, and 
is now substituted for the Senate bill. Among 
the miscellaneous bills passed was one releas- 
ing all legacy and succession tax on bequests 
made by its founder to Vassar College in this 
State. On Saturday a bill was passed forbid 
ding the conveyance of Indian reservations by 
treaty to any other grantee than the United 
States, another for the protection of settlers on 
the public domain, and another forbidding the 
sale of public lands in certain States and Terri- 
tories except under the Pre-emption and Home 
stead laws. 








— There is every indication that the Chi- 
nese shoemakers at North Adams, and the other 
Celestials who are sure to follow them, are to 
be the occasion.or the cause of a considerable 
agitation which already shows political tenden- 
cies, and which may naturally develop into a 
general party question, embroiling alike the 
protectionists, the free-traders, the trades- 
unions and the capitalists. The press is dis- 
posed to exercise an unwonted caution and we 
are at a loss to determine on which side most of 
the teading journals will array themselves. Ip 
Congress Mr. WILson and Mr. STEWART are 
endeavoring to kill the importation of China- 
men by advocating a bill introduced by the 
latter which nullifies the long-term contracts of 
Chinese labor importers. In this city a mass 
meeting was held in Tompkivs Square on 
Thursday evening, and variors orators, includ. 
ing Mayor HALL, addressed the assembly, evi- 
dently taking their cue from the supposed sym- 
pathies of their hearers, and for the most part 
denouncing the Chinamen as barbarians who 
have no rights which trades-unions are bound 
to respect. Nevertheless we fancied that some 
of the more diplomatic of the speakers so mod 
erated their speech that if at some future day a 
change of policy becomes necessary it may be 
effected with as good a grace as possible. The 
resolutions adopted were, as might be expected, 
somewhat one-sided, and, as they were un- 
doubtedly prepared by the leaders of the trades- 
unions, took no account of the rights of capital. 
There are two sides to this, as to most other 
ques‘ions, and if capitalist and operative would 
fairly put themselves, in imagination, in the 
other’s place, much trouble might be avoided. 
Capitalists, or at least many of them, are un- 
reasonable tyrants, if they have their own way, 
but we question whether the Crispins, and 
other “unions,” are not greater tyrants, inas- 
much as the capitalist has no means of escape, 
while the workman can at any time seek another 
employer. Several reasonable ways of adjust- 
ing the impending trouble seem to be open, 
chief among which are co-operative labor, and 
aD organization of trades-unions dh principles 
whieh will permit a good workman to’ be paid 
according to his work, and which will not suffer 
such absurd rules as those, for instance, which 
will not permit a mason to mix his own mortar, 
or @ master to work in his own shop. 


—Mr. H. V. Poor's Railroad Manual for 
the current year is just published, and accord- 
ng toits tables there are now in operation in 
the ,United States 47,254 miles of railroad, of 
which 5,000 miles were constructed during the 
past year, at an average cost of $30,000 per 
mile or $150,000,000 for the whole. Massachu- 
setts 18 more abundantly supplied with railroads 
than any other State, the average of her popu- 
1 ation living within one and one-third miles of 
some railroad, aud new roads are rapidly build- 
ing. The wonderful development of internal 
commerce may be approximately estimated by 
taking the statistics of New York, Pennsylva- 
nia and Massachusetts. According to Mr. 
Poor’s tables the freight transported by rail in 
these three States amounted during 1869 to 
67,826,912 tons, and the estimated amount car- 
ried by all the roads in the United States was 
117,000,000 tons or 2,500 tons per mile. Deduct- 
ng 45,000,000 tons from this amount to allow 
or duplications, etc., we have 72,000,000 tons; 
ard supposing this to be worth $150 per ton its 
ful’ value would be $10,800,000,000, in compari- 
son with whicn the national debt dwindles to 
insignificance. If any exeuse can be found to 
justify State and national subsidies to new rail- 
roads, surely these figures furnish that excuse, 





and indicate the actual, while they fortell the 
possible potency of railroads in developing the 
resources of a country, be it new or old. With 
all these flattering figures it behooves us to re- 
member that our roads are built for the most 
part in the cheapest manner possible, that acci- 
dents resulting in the loss of human life are of 
appalling frequency, and that disgraceful com- 
binations, monopolies and usurpations are not 
only possible but actually exist. With the latter 
class Mr. Poor’s book does not presume to 
interfere. 

—The new Dock Commissioners in this 
city are taking hold of their work in a way which 
promises to result in something definite before 
very long. Of course the first step toward re. 
form is to invite proposals to the opinions of 
engineers, architects, and possibly politicians, 
and finally to decide upon that system which 
seems to be the most suitable. The multitudes 
of plans proposed by interested persons re- 
minds us of the fable which represents a shoe. 
maker as recommending the use of leather in 
fortifying a besieged town. Iron workers pro- 
pose a complete system of iron bulkheads and 
piers, sbipbuilders and carpenters advocate 
floating eaissons, architects and masons are in 
favor of granite docks on a magnificent scale, 
and we shall not be surprised if the india rub- 
ber factors or the musical instrument makers 
enter the field before the matter is decided. 
The plans which seem to us tne best propose a 
continuous granite bulkhead, probably a little 
outside of the present bulkhead line, running 
along the entire water front. From this piers 
either of stone, iron or both will extend, and 
upon them will be warehouses, elevators, and 
everything necessary for the handling of mer- 
chandise. Several plans propose a four-track 
railroad, two tracks being for through travel 
and freight, and the others for local travel. 
One plan contemplates a substantial building 
65 feet high, which shall be built upon the bulk- 
heads and which shall contain public offices, 
markets, railroad tracks, storé-rooms, and 1n 
short everything which can be wanted.on the 
water front of a city hke ours. The Commis- 
sioners seem disposed to face the work before 
them boldly, and we hope that before the sum- 
mer isover aplan may beselected and work 
possibly begun. 


— The flag-ship Wipsic, of the Darien 
Expedition, reached this city on Friday, and 
Captain SELFRIDGE has made a verbal report to 
the authorities at Washington, to be followed 
by official documents. The lines of survey 
known as the Caledonia and Morti routes the 
Captain considers impracticable for a ship 
canal, while the San Blas route he thinks is 
available, although he was compelled to give up 
a complete survey by heavy rains. The San 
Blas route includes 12 miles of the Bayamo 
River, which has 18 feet of water at low tide, 
and involves cutting a canal through 26 miles 
of bills. Captain SELFRIDGE recommends the 
Government to invite the co-operation of the 
European powers in cutting the canal, but the 
work will, if possible, be done by the United 
States alone. 

—It may be only a coincidence, but it is 
significant that the Rep CLouD delegation has 
hardly reached the plains when Gen. SHERIDAN 
telegraphs that strong war parties of Indians 
have crossed the Unien Pacific Railroad at 
several points, while further to the North a war 
party of Sioux followed up SHERIDAN on his 
late tour of inspection and attacked Fort Bu- 
ford, having first had a brisk fight with a party 
of wood cutters who defended themselves until 
help arrived. The Yankton Sioux, it is said, 
use their reservation as a base of operations, 
whence they send out expeditions, and whither 
they retreat when pursued. Other depredations, 
murders, thefts, the preliminaries of an Indian 
war, are reported all along the frontier and on 
the plains, and SHERIDAN has asked for re- 
inforcements in anticipation of a general war. 





— The free baths in this city were opened 
to the public on Thursday, just before the wel- 
come change in the weather took place. Only 
two baths are as yet ready. One of these is 
moored at the foot of Charlton street, North 
River, and the other at the foot of Fifth street, 
East River. On the first day nearly 5,000 per- 
sons bathed in the East River house, 200 being 
admitted at a time, each individual being al- 
lowed about twenty minutes for his ablutions. 
The scene in the interior of the bath is described 
as very funny and lively, and it is rumored that 
even the Alderman who was opposed to free 
baths has been converted since witnessing the 
delight of his constituents. On certain days 
the baths are reserved for women, and every 
precaution is taken to secure them privacy and 
respectful treatment. Friday was the first 
women’s day, but owing, probably, to the nov- 
elty of the affair, comparatively few availed 
themselves of their new privileges. 





— New York is now in direct railroad 
communication with Quebec via the Wassa- 
wippi Valley Railroad, which was opened for use 
on Friday. This road connects with the Pas- 
sumpsic River Railroad at Newport, Vermont, 
and through this with the Connecticut River 
Road at White River Junction. It saves some 
80 miles’ travel and about four hours in time 
between this city and the Canadian Gibraltar. 


—The ocean steamer Zennessee, of the 
New York and Charleston Steamship Company, 
was burned on Tuesday night off the North 
Carolina coast, and is a total loss. The fire 
was discovered at sea, and thanks tothe effi- 





ciency of officers and crew was kept under con- 
trol until the ship was beached about 35 miles 
south of Cape Fear River, when all hands were 
safely landed, and were soon after conveyed to 
Wilmington, N. C., by the revenue cutter 
Wm. H. Seward. 

—President Grant and a large party of 
distinguished persons spent the Fourth of July 
at Woodstock, Conn., where extensive arrange- 
ments had been made forthe oceasion. The 
President and his party were in a private way 
the guests of Mr. Hanry C. Bowen, in whose 
house a reception was held prior to the public 
exercises. Sunday was passed at Hartford, and 
in the afternoon the President drove to Farm- 
ington with his daughter, Miss NELLIE GRANT, 
who is to be placed at Miss PorTER’s school in 
that village. 
occurred at Pitts- 
It was caused by a 


—A destructive fire 
burgh, Pa., on Tuesday. 
stroke of lightning which ignited the contents 
of four large tanks of oil. The tanks burst and 
the blazing oil ran over the ground in every di- 
rection, setting fire to everything of an inflam- 
mable nature which came in its way, and defy- 
ing all the attempts to hold itin check. For- 
tunately only one life was lost, but the destrue- 
tion of property is very great. 





—Mr. Mosges H. Grinnety has been re- 
moved from the office of Collector of this Port, 
and THoMAs MuRPBY is appointed in his place. 
Mr. Murpuy is a wealthy citizen of New York, 
and has for many years been prominent in our 
public and political affairs. No doubts are en- 
tertained of his confirmation by the Senate. 





FOREIGN. 

— The session of the French Corps Leg- 
islatif wason Saturday marked bya very lively, 
not to say bitter discussion of the Military Con- 
tingent question. Although the Government 
reduced its demand for men, JULES FAVRE 
made a spirited speech against the policy which 
maintainsastandingarmy. M.THIERs responded, 
upholding the Government, but M. Favre reit- 
erated his statements, and intimated in closing 
that he believed the ministry to be honest but 
that it was subject to a higher will. M. Ounut- 
VIER said that France had gained her Sadowa 
in the plebiscitum, but when he disclaimed any 
intention of ‘‘ exulting over any subject of the 
Empire,” the agitation in the Chamber increased. 
M. OLLIVIER continued: “The Government 
felt no uneasiness, otherwise it would not have 
reduced the contingent by 10,000 men. The 
treaties of 1856 insured peace in the East, and 
the treaty of Prague insured peace in Germany. 
It would be observed that the Ministers had 
done all that was necessary to secure peace, 
and at the same time had rendered evident the 
pertect accord which existed between the sov- 
ereign and his people.’’ Upon this M. Favre 
rose to reply, but such was the tumult that he 
had to resume his seat, whereupon the Cham- 
ber voted against continuing the discussion on 
the next day, and adjourned. The editor of 
the Heveil has been sentenced to thirteen 
months’ imprisonment for publishing an objec- 
tionable and false anecdote about the Emperor 
and the late Lord CLARENDON. M. PREvosT 
PARADOL, the new French Minister to the 
United States, sailed from Havre on Saturday. 
The French Government is negotiating a heavy 
loan to complete the magnificent improvements 
which have made Paris the most beautiful of 
modern cities. 

—King Curistian, of Denmark, has is- 
sued a formal proclamation announcing the re- 
jection of the St. Thomas treaty by the United 
States Senate, and the Danish West Indies are 
onee more under the full protection of their an- 
cient flag. His Majesty professes to be rather 
glad than otherwise that the bargain was not 
clinched, at least so he tells toe St. Thomas 
people, although he admits that the cession 
money would have been an acceptable item in 
the Royal exchequer. At St. Thomas the 
news was received with joy, and trade is ex- 
pected torevive under the restoration of con- 
stituted authority. 

—As. was predicted by leading London 
journals, Earl GRANVILLE has been appointed to 
the place in the Cabinet made vacant by the 
death of Lord CLARENDON, whose funeral took 
place on Wednesday, and was strictly private 
in accordance with the wishes of the deceased. 
Quiet has been nominally restored at Cork, 
but business is at a stand-still, and the precau- 
tionary measures of the government to prevent 
renewed disturbances have not been relaxed. 
The Board of Trade has formally refused to re- 
open the case of Captain Eyres, late com- 
mander of the steamer Bombay. 

—On the 4th inst, according to appoint- 
ment, the yachts Cambria and Dauntless sailed 
from a point near Cork, on their race across the 
Atlantic. The first-named yacht is owned by 
Mr. AsHBURBY, of England, and was lately 
beaten by the Sappho. The Dauntless represents 
America, and is the property of Mr. BENNETT. 





—A meeting was held at Montreal, Cana- 
da, on the 27th ult., at which resolutions advo- 
cating a separation from the mother country 
were read, but were received with the most 
marked disfavor, and the meeting broke up in 
confusion. 


—Sharp earthquake shocks have been felt 
in Greece, and the telegraph reports the total 
destruction of the town of Santorin, the capital 
of an island of the same name. Another island 
in the same vicinity totally disappeared. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 








NEW YORK, July 5, 1870. 
The week in Wall street has been characterized as 
the Dividend season, all moneyed institutions, from the 
United States Sub-Treasury down, being busy in dis 
bursing the July interest, much of which is in gold and 
already tells in the weekly average of associated banks. 


The Treasury Notes whose disappearance was 
widely heralded last week, were traced to the Stuyves- 
ant Bank in this City, where they now await due pro- 
cess of law for their recovery by the United States. 
The depositor is known, but is not suspected of compli- 
city in the theft, he having deposited the money in 
good faith. 

The Public Debt Statement for June shows a 
reduction during that month of $20,203,772 04. The 
coin balance is $112,776,048 83, including $34.547,120 in 
com certificates. Currency in the Treasury, $28,945,- 
067 19. ’ 

Exchange on London is steady at 1097 for 60 days 
at 110°,@1193g for short sight bills. 

The Stock Market was strong although the in- 
tervention of two non-working days—Sunday and the 
4th of July—tended to check the activity which begun 
to show itself at the close of the week. Railway specu- 
lations have taken the lead and were quite buoyant on 
Saturday, especially the Lake Shore and New York 
Central. At the close of business there wasa slight 
reaction apparent in the Gold as well as the Stock-room 
and prices fell from the higher figures which ruled dur- 
ing the press of business at midday. 

The Bank Return shows a large accession to the 
specie ave: age from the July disbursements of interest 
from the Treasury office. The gain is $3,382,355. There 
is a small decrease in greenbacks, $400,271. The gene- 
ral line of deposits is up $1,569,873, and the loans are off 
$520,864. 

Quotations for the week ending July 5. 
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U. S. 5-20’s, Com "65 .......eecceeee-- Idd Ig 112 
U. 8. 5-20’, Com "67.....ccccccccocess 114 1llyg 111s 
U. S. 5-20’s, Com "68........cceeceeee+ 114%% 112% 111% 
U.S. 10-40 Cou .....cccsscocccccsscece 109 108 108% 
U. S. 10-40, Reg... secs ceessees 10834 168 
U. S. currency 68.....0..secssecseoee Ld 114% 114 
N. ¥. Cent. and Hades eoneel..... . 3% Mig 1005 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson scrip....... 84 Sy % 
8 RETA SRST ROO 1400 1386 
Reading.........+. 10634 107% 
Lake Shore......ccccccccccsssceceses LOLS YB 
Pe secacaecerec cecaeaucogereeqers 583g 55%, 5834 
Northwestern .......22.-cesscsesseeee 835 82 83>, 
Northwestern pref..........seesse0. 8936 88 89% 
Rock Tsland......cccccscccccocessovcee MBE 116 11844 
Milwaukee and St. Paul............. 675g 6534 674 
Milwaukee and St. Paul pf......... 899 , 80% 81% 
W. J. Camtral coccccescecccoccccccces 109s 109 
Pacific Mail...,.ccccocssccsccccccce-- 4256 405 423s 





PRODUCE MARKETS, 








New YORK, July 5, 1870. 
Receipts of Produce during the week ending July 


5, were as tollows: 
Cotton, bales.......... 5,412) Hemp, bales......... 34 





Kggs, bbls..... .. 5,256| Hops, bales.......... 32% 
Flour, bbis.... 277° 77.514| Pork, bbls...........- 545 
Wheat, bush..........684,32»| Beef, ~-. woceceeses pee 


Corn, bush... 236,176 Lard, MED bcs ceccosce 


3221 288,556 Cut-meats, pkgs..... | 72 
. . ‘ 





Malt, bush.. . 10,480| Butter, pkgs... 96" 
Beans, bush. 226| Cheese, pkys. .. -. 50,694 
Peas, bush.. Tobacco, hhds,...... 2,344 
Cornmeal, bbl: 1,685) Tobacco, bxs.andos.. 1,5 
Cornmeal, bags. 800) Wool, bales........... 834 





Butter—Trade is dull and prices are quite irregular 
We quote: 
State firkins, fair to good, ® b ee @32 








do do common to fair # D.. @zi 
Western firkins. ordinary to prime, RI 20 @5 
State half-firkin tubs. good to fine, whe bd. .28 @30 
State Welsh tubs, good tofine, ®# B...........28 @30 
Western Reserve, firkins, # D.........00..+60.23 @2 
Western, common brands, ® .............+.- 16 @i9 


Cheese—Is quiet and steady on large receipts as 
shown in our table. We quote 
State Factories, extra to fine, # Wicsicies «+ 13K@1I4% 
State Factories, fair to good _> ob 2@134, 
State Factories, ordinary, # B....... 
State Factories skimined, hd 2 cue 
State farm Dairies # D..,..... 


Cotton.—The market closed ae and but little 
business was done on Saturday—prices were a trifle 
lower than our last weeks qutations, say _— for mid- 
dling Uplands and 19}¢c. for low middlin; 


Egges—Trade is fair, and in caiinauigtom of the warm 
Wweatuer our quotations are ** loss off. 





” We quote: 
State and Pennsylvania # doz............ otk GB 
Western fresh, @ G0Z........-seecceesseeseee 20 @2l 
Canada, # doz.... ......- eee FF} 


Flour and Meal—T he Flour market has been in- 
active and part ot the time depressed and irregular. 
au export nancy Ss been moderate and only the 

brand da ready sale and remunera- 
tive prices. T he inactivity is to some extent due to an 
advance in Europetn freights. We quute; 





Superfine State and Western ....... eee cee $4,90@5.25 
Extra State oes eens cece eens Dye0@o, WU 
Extra Indiana, Tilinois, TAs sticneeats 5,38 
Extra Gen ecrccenes 80@8, 








Poor to fancy extra Missouri. 2.6 
Southern good ordinary to choice extra, ..6 W@ 
Extra Ohio, round-heop shipping brands. . 
Extra Ohio, trade and fami vy brands....... *6 yoo} 
Extra City, shipping...... Jc ccccoesoey 
Grain—The Wheat market has ‘been fairly ow 
the demand being aeeness by European news — 
an advance on freights. Dealers generally count upon 
a short crop in Europe, and the = machinery of 
speculation is set in — We qu 





White Western # bi sseecseccceee $1,07@1,08 
Red and Amber Sy oeee” ® bush... 1,47@1,50 
ta ieoeee ered W iis - ; See! 

°. a +3 Bilascescese . . 
State, i in Samet bush............. 1,42@1,44 


A Pork market is dull and heavy 
and the jobbing demand is very ye We quote: 





Beef has been very moderately in Genicind though 
very little is coming in. We quote: 


Plain Mess, # bbl... $12,00@15,00 









2%, 0u@2s, 
oy Mess, per tierce. . 30,00@31,00 
Cut meats are in small supply, but firm for all desira- 
ble stock ; small soles of choice Pickled Hams at 2ic.— 

Beows is quiet but scerce, and firm st id@iige. Drew Dres- 
Hogs are On small suppiy 11@11 ‘or Civ 

is atin ut pri held e sales 125 dbis. and tcs at on 

for yr Rg 14%4c. for City and 16@16.4c. for fair to 
e 











CATTLE MARKETS. 


MONDAY, July 5, 1870. 


Beeves—Receipts for the week 6,013. Mow of these 
were from Illinois. Freights are suey. 5 n conse- 
quence of the railroad war. Trade has been neither 
active nor dull, that of a? morning being per- 
haps the most brisk. We quote 








Poor to medium cattle, # D........cececeereeeeld @I4 
Medium to fair steers ...... souk seeeseeld @IBG 
Prime to extra bullocks...... sevceeeel6 @17 





Cow aa <-Reosipts for the week 66. The demand is 
light ana the receipts, small as they are, are 4-4 equal 
to the market. A — eXxira cows $90@$1 Ww; good 


$00@%5 ; common $ 
Veal oabenteQtetene for rw week 28% We 


mote: prime Calves 8@i0c ; Veal Calves 8@9c ; 
Senmoit Veal Calves 6@8c. ” good 


Sheep and Lam Receipts for the week ‘7 
== A failen a» us with pear receipts. 
: Common to far 8 6C.5 ood ito 


prime § Sheep, 4% @5i6c,; extra beep 6@7x<C.; 
Swine—Receipts fey now week HH ny! The high 


Weare still offering a limited quantity of the 
BurRLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MINNESOTA 
R. R. Company's First MORTGAGE SEVEN PEE 
CENT. Fifty-year Sinking Funi Bends, at 90 and 
aecrued interest (principal and interest payable 
in GOLD). These bonds are free of Government 
tax, and are convertible, at the option of the 
holder, into Stock of the Company at Park. The 
present advanced condition and large earnings 
of the road warrant us in unhesitatingly recom- 
mending these bonds to investors as in every 
respect an undoubted security. 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 Wall St., New York. 





a 


WHOLESALE DRY GOODS PRICES 
OURRENT—Forthe week ending July 5. 








Prints. Brown Sheetings 
Net & Shirtings. 
Atlantic.........0+00- 6 Net, 
tar — 4—4 Atlantic A .... 
oa | 44 oe H. 





Amonkeag. = 10 


L’nd’ imp 91035 





| 
NS 
8 
5 





2 

80 in. Tremont B . 8 
Ticks. 

| Pittsfield........ coecee 9 

| Somerset........cee0.-12 

| Brunswick .....000 «+1 


13 
Amoskeag D..........18 
a eo 











Cottonades. 
N. Y. M CESARE SS 


rk . os » 
Nankins. Piain.: 20 
peel Cotton. * = 


= 
Holyoke.. 
oc Corton. 











Cold, Silver,and Enameled Heels— 
Leather Superseded. 

Boots will not, in this world of mutations, 
last forever, and the heel is frequently the part 
of the boot which first shows the ravages of 
wear. The universal adoption of the French 
fashion of a pointed and concave heel for ladies’ 
boots, has certainly not increased their durabil- 
ity. Shoes as at present made are very hand- 
some, but after the lapse of a little time the 
outside of the heel becomes worn and causes 
the wearer to walk in a somewhat ungainly 
manner. To the mutability of heels much bad 
walking is attributable. 

We have recently seen a sample pair of heels 
made by the U.S. Metallic Heel Company, an 
association with ample capital, formed for the 
purpose of carrying out a series of inventions in 
heels made of metal, and it appears to us that 
the problem which has long occupied the atten- 
tion and exercised the ingenuity of inventors— 
how to make a heel at once elegant and drra- 
ble—has been set at rest. ‘This heel is made in 
a variety of patterns, of varying beauty, the 
metal of which it is composed is capable of 
being plated with gold or silver, or of being 
made to represent ebony. A cheap shoe with 
one of these heels we should think would look 
as well as an expensive one made of leather. 

The “‘Shoe and Leather Reporter,” the expo- 
nent of the trade interests, gives its unqualified 
endorsement to the invention, and describes it 
with a degree of particularity which we shall 
not endeavor to rival; but we advise our read- 
ers, as the fashionable boot houses have already, 
with commendable alacrity, given in their ad- 
hesion to the improvement, to call at once at 
their boot store, and judge of it for themselves. 
A boot heeled by this Company, which is to be 
forwarded to Mrs. GRANT, is one of the must 
handsome articles we have ever seen manufac- 
tured. Independent of the heel being lighter 
than leather, it is incomparably more elegant, 
and being protected by a little India-rubber 
contrivance, which gives a spring to the step, it 
will outwear a leather heel many times over. 

—_——- 
Facts for the Ladies. 

Mrs. Bartlett, of Black River Falls, Wis., has 
made with one “ Wheeler & Wilson” needle 
six hundied pairs of heavy canvas pants, worn 
by loggers, earning within two years upward of 
six hundred dollars, beside doing the work for 
her own and other families. 

—_—_——_—>— 
Interesting to Ladies. 


. +. “Ihave a Grover & Baker Sewing Ma- 
chine that I purchased in November, 1858, and 
although in use for more than ten years, doing 
all kinds of work with perfect satisfaction, it 
still is in good order. I consider it a very ex- 
cellent machine, and would not part with it for 
any other consideration than to get one of your 
present make with the recent improvements.” 





A tees daly iocelic A lot A lot of — 
ern hogs were 





—Mrs. E. E. MoUat1, Old Saybrook, Ct. 
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A New Addition to our National 
Bill of Fare. 

The Committee of ladies appointed by the 
Farmer's Club of the American Institute, 
amoug whom was an eminent medical graduate 
aud the wife of the Secretary of the Institute, 
state in their report that a packet of SEA Moss 
FARINE, costing twenty-five cents, will pro- 
duce, when combined with milk, in due propor- 
tion, full sixteen quarts of blanc mange, w ile 
a packet of corn starch, maizena or farina, cost- 
ing sixteen cents, will only produce, witha 
like quantity of milk, from fourto six quarts, 
thus showing thet the new food staple is actu- 
ally worth, as a means of nourishment, about 
one hundred and fifty per cent. more than the here- 
tofore-popular preparations from maize and 
grain. it is also stated that it has none of the 
heating properties of ordinary farinaceous fvod, 
and is digested and assimilated with wonderful 


rapidity. 





The Beautiful. in Art. 
Wedding Outfits, &c. 


OVINCTON BROTHERS, 
Brooklyn. 


A large collection of Bronses, Rich China, and 
various other productions of the Fine Arts. An un- 
paralleled attraction to persons of cultivated taste. 

We invite buyers from New York to compare 
prices with those of Broadway. 

236, 238, and 240 Fulton St. 


Elastic ‘Sponge 
CHURCH CUSHIONS, 


MATTRESSES and PILLOWS. 
No Packiny. No Moth. No Dust. 
Guaranteed. 

CUSHIONS adopted by nearly 100 CHURCHES. 


Mattresses and Pillows used extensively by Hoteis 
and Families. Send for Circular and prices. 


American Patent Sponge Co., 


524 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


I. 
APPLETON’S 


Hand-Book of American Travel. 
NORTHERN AND EASTERN TOUR. 


A new edition of the HAND-BOOK OF TRAVEL, 
entirely rewritten, containing Latest Information of 
all Lines of Travel north of Maryland and east of 
Ohio, embracing the New-England States, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the British 
Dominions ; affording Descriptive Sketches of the 
Cities, Towns, Rivers, Lakes Waterfalls, Moun- 
tains, Hunting and Fishing Grounds, Watering- 
places, Sea-side Resorts, and all scenes and objects 
of importance and interest within the district 
named. | vol..12mo Flexible cloth. Price, $2. 

This work is an invaluable guide for the Summer 
traveler. It is the most complete hand-book of Am- 
erican travel published—giving an exhaustive and 
reliable survey of all lines of travel and of all places 
of note in the Northern and Kastern States, includ- 
ing the entire range of ordinary Summer travel. 


LI. 


NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED. 


CONTAINING 
FIFTY ENCRAVINCS ON WOOD. 
Illustrating the Public Buildings, Churches, 
Streets, Parks, Wharves, and Suburbs 
of New York, with two Maps. 
This is the most elegant work descriptive and il- 


lustrative of the Metropolis ever issued. Hand. 
somely printed, with cover in atint. Price, 5U cts, 


Either work mailed, post-paid, to any address 
Within the United States, on receipt of price. 
D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


Nos. 90,92, and 94 Grand St,, New York. 











‘It is far superior to any other work of the kind in 
our language.” —LORD MacaUtay. 


ALLIBONE’S 


Dictionary of Authors. 


A CRITICAL 


Dictionary of English Literature 


AND 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


Living and Deceased, 

From the Earliest Accounts to the Latter 
Half of the Nineteenth Century, 
CONTAINING 
Over Forty-three Thousand Articles (Authors) 
With Forty Indexes of Subjects, 

By S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 
Three Volumes Royal Svo. 

NOW READY, VOLUMES I. and II. 
NEW ISSUE. 

Price per vol., Cloth, $7 50; Sheep, $8 50; Half Tur. 
key, $9 50. 

Descriptive Circulars mailed on application. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent Sree of 
charge, on receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 0O., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


0 YOU WANT a SE WING-MACHINE? 
=” Look at this splendid and extraordihary offer! 
The most popular, reliable, and best. A Grover & 
Baker sewing-machine, price $55, having a stitch 
which neither rips, breaks, or draws, and which 
cannot be said of any other, given as a premium for 
twenty subscribers to Demorest’s Monthly Maga- 
zine at three dollars each, or for thirty subscribers 
Nee morons Young America, ata dollar and a 
Ora Grover & Baker Sewing Machine will be 
given for 30 subscribers to Demorest’s Monthly, or 
for 60 subscribers to Young America, with valuable 
and desirable »:emiums to each subscriber, worth 
from $2 to $10. 
Specimen copies of the magazine, with circulars, 
mailed free, on receipt of fifteen cents. 


Address DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, 
838 Broadway, N. Y. 





NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


66 JUST PUBLISHED! 
Songs of Devotion,” 
FOR 


Christian Associations. 


By W. H. DOANE. 
228 Pages, about 650 Hymns and 250 Tunes, hand- 
somely printed on good paper, of convenient 
size, and bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents, 


“SONGS OF DEVOTION” 


Contains Hymns, new and old. It has been prepared 
by request of the International Convention of Young 

ens Christian Associations, held at Portland, 
in July, 1869, bv W. H. Doane. of Cincinnati, the 
well-known author of *‘ Silver Spray,” and of much 
of the most popular Sunday-Schvol music now in use. 
Mr. Doane has had the counsel and co-operation of 
the leading men in church and association work, 
and it is believed that 

““SONCS OF DEVOTION” 

will prove the most valu::ble Hymna and Tune Book 
for universal use ever published—the low price at 
which it is offered will bring it within reach of all. 

A single copy mailed, post paid, to any address on 
receipt of 75 cents. Don t fail to examine it. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 








Reed Organ Companion. 


A New Collection of Popular Instrumen- 
tal and Vocal Masic. 
Marches, Waltzes, Polkas, Operatic Gems, 
Songs, Ballads, &c., 
Arranged expressly for 


OABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS, 


gene by a Fresh and Easy Course of instruc- 
BY WM. H. CLARKE, 

Author of ‘‘ New Method for Reed Organs.” 
Price $2.00. Sent postpaid on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 





THIRTY DOLLARS 
Will Buy 100 Copies of the New 


SONGS OF SALVATION, 


The Great New Singing Book 


For the Genie oten, the Prayer-meeting, the 


amily, by 

Theodore E. Perkins & Rev. Alfred Taylor. 
Now Ready. Send your Orders at once. 
The book contains all you can want in 
Work Songs, Welcome Songs, Prayer Songs, 
Faith and Hope Songs, Praise Songs, 
Joy Songs, Festival Songs, 
Home Songs, Pilgrim 
Songs, Heaven 

Songs. 

Sensible Words to Beautiful Music. 
Words and Tunes that may be Sung anywhere. 
Send 25 cents for one specimen copy. 

T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 

76 East Ninth Street, New \xork. 





THE PRIZE. 
BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 


THE PRIZE is full of such gems as 
“ Come to the Saviour,’’ ‘All around are kind and 
loving,” ‘‘Immanuel’s Land,’’ ‘‘ Behold the Bride- 
groom Cometh,’’*‘ The Song of the Angel Reapers,” 
** Joy tothe World,” ‘‘ There's a Light in the Val- 
ley,” ‘* Whosoever Will,” ** The Prodigal Son,” &3., 
which are already immensely popular in the Sunday 
Schools of Chicago. 

In six weeks trom the date of publication THE 
PRIZE has reached an issue of ; 

38,000 COPIES. 

In the last two weeks of this time, over 20,000 

copies have been sold. 


ce, 40c. single . $4 a dozen , $33 a hundred. 
For sale by the trade generally. 


ROOT & CADY. 
67 Washington Street, Chicago, IIL 





PHILIP PHILLIPS’ 
Sacred and Sunday-School Music Books, 
AND 


Smith’s Unrivalled American Organs. 
87 Union Square, New York. 
Over two millions of his works in use in the Churches, 
hools, and homes of Europe and America. 
** New Hallowed Songs," “Standard Singer,” “Singing 
Pilgrim,” ** Fresh Leaves,” ** Pilgrim and Leaves, 
**standard Gems,” &c., &c. The ‘Singing Annual,” 
for Sabbath-Schools, containing nothing but new and 
original music, will be published July ist, 1870. Write 
or call and hear or see the most popular Sunday-School 
Masic and Organs at 37 Union Square. 4 
. B.—** The Singing People,” a magazine devoted 
to congregational singing, is published quarterly, at 50 
cents per annum. 


GENTS WANTED FOR 


IN HISTORY. 


A grand theme, and’ the grandest book of modern 
times. All History analyzed from a new stand-point, 
God rules among the nations. An OPEN BIBLE 
in every land. No other book like it. Approved by 
over 100 Divines and all the leading papers. 

The best terms to Agents ever before given. Our 
new plan insures a sale in every family. Address, 
at once, J. W. GOODSPEED & CO., 

37 Park Row, New York, or 14? Lake St., Chicago. 





JE HAVE JUST ISSUED THE LITTLE 
CORPURAL’S 


POCKET SCRIPTURE ATLAS, 


Being twelve Beautifully-Colored sions, as follows : 
1, Ancient World ; 2. Armenia; 3. Canaan in the 
Patriarchal Ages; 4. Egypt; 5. Canaan, as divided 
amung the Tribes ; 6. Dominions of David and Solo 
mon; 7. Kingdoms of Judah and Israel ; 8. Assyria, 
9. Palestine in the Time of our Savior; 10. Jerusa- 
lem; 11. Travels of Paul; 12. Modern Palestine. 

Each Map covers two pages (no leaves folded in), 
and the whole book is nice pocket size, making the 
neatest set of Maps we have ever seen. 

Bound in three Styles: Flexible Paper Covers, 
price 25 cts.; Strong English Cloth, ‘price 50 cts. ; 
same binding, by gilt edges title, 75cts. Sent 
by mail, t-paid, on receipt of price. 

Sapa Gacoes to the trade. 
ALFRED L. SEWELL & Co., Publishers, 
Cuicaco, Ini. 


BIBLE GUIDE. 
This chart is entirely new—an unprecedented com- 
bination of knowledge, and very taking. Agents 


wanted. 
J. BEARDSHAW, 
15 Laight St., New York. 








IFE AT HOME; or, THE FAMILY AND ITs 

Members: Showing what are the Right Rela- 
tions of Husbands and Wives, Brothers and Sisters, 
+o" and Employed. By Rev. WM. AIKMAN, 
D.D. One vol,, 12mo., toned paves. Price, $1 50. 
8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N.Y. Ask 





your Bookseller for it. 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Send for our complete Catalogue of School-Books be- 
fore deciding for the coming year. 





Among our Text-Books are the following: 
Lossing’s Histories. Complete series. 
Shaw’s English Literature. Complete series. 
Stoddard’s Mathematical Series. 
Bullions’ Grammars. English, Latin andGreek, 
and Classiss. 
Bullions’ Latin Lexicon. 
Keetel’s Oral French Series. 
Mattison’s Astronomies. 
Burritt’s Geography and Atlas of the Heav 
ens. 
Hooker’s Physiologies. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Wayland’s Intellectual Philosophy, eto., ete 
Send for Full Oatalogue. 
Any of our Text-Books sent to Teachers by mail, 


post-paid, for examination on receipt of half-price. 
Address, 


SHELDON & CO., 


498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 


(New.) 





To Librarians and Collectors 


The undersigned offers for sale a limited num- 
ber of 





THE FIRST SERIES OF 


The Historical Magazine, 


which is now out of print (and cannot be supplied by 
Mr. Dawson), at the following very low prices : 


The separate numbers, single, except those for 
December, 1862, April and May, 1864, > 


BURG, WRG ssh ce sccces cccwiisensesetcsccctocd 75 
The numbers for December, 1862, April and 

May, 1864, and May, 1866.................-. 2 50 
Single volumes, 1857—1866..............-- omen ae 


Complete Sets of Ten volumes, old Series....50 00 


As the numbers of both series is small, and neither 
of them is stereotyped and WILL NOT BE REPRINTED, 
Collectors and Librarians may usefully attend to 
this matter at an early day. 


Mr. Dawson will forward to me any orders, 
for THE First SERIES, OR FOR ANY PART OF IT, which 
may be addressed to him. 


Also a Limited Number of Complete Sets of 


Lossing’s Field Book 


OF THE 


s s 

American Revolution, 

In numbers as first published—ail uncut—now out 
of print—and very scarce. 


Price complete in 30 numbers. . . 
Single Nos. of 1st volume... a 
ot te 2d ed i l 


EK. P. BOON, 
No, 4 Beekman St., New York City. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
LIFE AT HOME; 


Or, THE FAMILY AND ITS Members. Including 
Husband and Wife, Father, Mother, Brother 
Sisters, Employers and Employed. By Rev. WiL- 
LIAM AIKMAN, DD. ‘1 vol., $1 50. Full gilt, $2. 
It contains many golden thoughts and well utter- 

ed. It will do good in families.—Presbyterian. 


A very thoughtful and excellent practical work.— 
Independent. 


The suggestions, if accepted, would make happier 
every family in the land.""—Educational Gazette. 


An excellent and affectionate practical treatise on 
the family.—Oongregationalist. 


We think that every one, young and old, and ne 
matter of what persuasion. can derive from the book 
both pleasure and profit.—Sunday Democrat. 

—_—— >-—-— 

MAN IN GENESIS AND GEOLOGY; or, The 
Biblical Account of Man's Oreation, tested by Sci- 
entific Theories of his Origin and Antiquity. By 
Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., LL.D. Only $1. 


THE EMPHATIC DIAGLOT; The Testa- 
ment in Greek and English. Containing the Origi- 
nal Greek Text, with an Interlineary Word-for- 
Word English Translation. By Benjamin Wilsor. 
A great work. Price $4; extra fine binding, $5. 

WEAVER’S WORKS. “ Hopes 
** Aims and Aids,” ‘* Ways of Life.” 
Rey. G. S. Weaver, Muslin, $3. 









y 
svew 


and Helps,” 
One vol. By 


Booksellers or newsmen will supply them; 01 
copies will be sent post-paid by return mail by the 
publisher, 


8. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


“ How to Treat the Sick Without Medicines ” 
HE ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA—A System ef Hygiene; 
Outlines of Anatomy; Physiology of the Human 
dy; Preservation of Health ; Dietetics and Cook- 
ery; Special Pathology and Therapeutics, including 
the Nature, Causes, Symptoms and Treatment of 
all known Diseases; Application to Midwifery and 
the Nursery. Nearly 1,000 pages, with 300 Engrav- 
ings, including Glossary. A Guide to Families and 
Students, and a Text Book for Physicians. By R. T. 
Trali, M.D. Price, postpaid, $450. ‘‘ A rich, com- 
rehensive, and well arranged Encyclopedia.—N. Y 
— S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway. 





HERALD OF HEALTH. 
For 35 subscribers and $20 we will 


give an Empire 
60. For $3 35 we will send th: 


Sewing Machine worth 
Herald and Weekly Tribune one year, or for $3 th« 
Herald and American Agriculturist. The Scientific 


American says: “It contains more sensible articles than 
in any other monthly that comes to our sanctum.” 
large, splendid stee] engraving of 
ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 
Free to each subscriber for 1870 who sends $2. $2 a year. 
20 cents a number. 
WOOD & HOLBROOK, 15 Laight st., New York 


BATHING DRESSES 


, Negligee Shirts 





A Large Variety at Low Prices, 
AT 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 


637 BROADWAY. 


A VALUABLE GIFT.—90 
FITCH’S “ DOMESTIC FAMILY 
cribes all Diseases their Remed 





. Dr. 8.8. 
PHYSICIAN,” des- 
and their ies. Sent by mail, 





ree. 
Address Dr, 8. 8, FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 


A New and Much-Needed Book. 
MATERNITY. 


A Popular Treatise for Young Wives and Mothers. | 
By Verpi, A.M., M.D., of Washington, D.C. 


Dr. VERDI is a well-known and successful Homceo- 
pathic Practitioner, of thorough scientific training and 
large experience. His book has arisen from a want felt 
in his own practice, as a Monitor to Young Wives, a 
Guide to Young Mothers, and an assistant to the family 
physician. It deals skillfully, sensibly, and delicately 
with the perplexities of early married life, as connected 
with the holy duties of Maternity, giving information 
which women must have, and generally have to seek 
reluctantly from their physician. It treats of the needs, 
dangers, and alleviations of the time of travail; and 
gives extended detailed instructions for the care and 
medical treatment of infants and children throughout 
all the perils of early life. 

Asa Mothers’ Manual, it will have a large sale, and 
as a book of special and reliable information on very 
important topics, it will be heartily welcomed. 
Handsomely priuted on laid paper: bevelled boards, 

extra English cloth, 12mo., 450 pages. Price $2.25. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent post-paid 
on receipt of the price by 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


NEHW BOOKS 
NOW READY. 
A Book for all Christians. 


LECTURE-ROOM 
TALKS. 


Discourses on 
Experience 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Phonographically reported{by T. J. Ellinwood. 12mo 
Extra cloth. Price, $1.75. 

These “ Talks” are the well-known and delight 
ful expositions of Scripture and extempore remarks 
made at prayer-meetings, and on similar occasions, in 
the familiar and free intercourse of Mr. Beecher wit 
his own people. Mr. Ellinwood’s reports, both of 
Lecture-Room Talks and of Sermons (in Plymouth 
Pulpit) as published by the house of Ford & Co., are 
the only ones which Mr. Beecher authorizes or recog 
nizes as his own utterances. Many of them have never 
been in print. This is a volume of helpful and inspir 
ing thought, for ali Christians. 


A Series of Familiar Themes 


Christian 


As applied to the Duties and Pleasures of Home. A 
Text-Book for Young Ladies in Schools, Seminaries 
and Colleges. By CATHERINE E. BRECHER and 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

A compact 12mo. volume of 300 pages; profusely 
illustrated ; well printed, and bound in neat and 
substantial style Price $2.00. 

Prepared with a view to assist in training young 
women for the distinctive duties which inevitably 
come upon them in household life, this volume should 
find an honored place in every institution devoted tc 
feminine education. Ver many topics of vital im- 
portance in the regulation of the household receive 
thorough treatment. The book has been made with 
especial reference to the duties, “cares, and pleasures 
of the family, as being the place where, whatever the 
political developments of the future, Woman, from her 
very nature, of body and of spirit, will tind her most 
engrossing occupation. 


ALSO READY: 


BEECHER’S SERMONS: 4econd Series. 
March to September, 1869. 

Illustrated with a large and effective engraving, giving 
a fine view of the Interior of Plymouth Church 
451 pp. Price, Extra Cloth, $2.50; Half Morocco of 
Half Calf, $5.00. 

‘“*Mr. Beecher’s pulpit discourses need no commer- 
dation from us. His name is as familiar as a house 
hold word throughout the land, and the mere an 
nouncement of this book, in which are gathered to 
gether the sermons of a halfa year, will be sufficisni 
to commend it.”—Chieago Times. 


J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers, 


30 Park Row, New York. 
Is the regular Weekly Publication of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
SERMONS, 


Suitable for Binding and Preservation. 


These Sermons are being read by people of every 
class and denomination all over this country and 
Europe. The form in which they are issued is such 
that the numbers can be preserved and bound up in 
a handsome volume. One year’s subscription secures 
fifty-two numbers, making two handsome volumes of 


Over Four Hundred Pages each. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER ! 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3.00) 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION ($3.00), 
wil be sent to one address for one 
year for $5 
(The regular price being $6.00). 

Every subscriber under this offer will re- 
ceive a copy of Marshall's **Household Wash- 
ington.” 

J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Ruw,N. Y. 





XTRAORDINARY PREMIUMS—A fine 
and beautiful Parlor Chromo, quite equal to 
an oil painting. and richly worth $5, is given asa 
premium to each Yearly Subscriber to Demorest’s 
Monthly Magazine, at $3, or Demorest’s Young 
America, at $1 50. 10 subscribers secures Webster's 
large Dictionary, and 30 subscribers a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine, with Premium to each sub- 
scriber worth from $2 to $10. Address DEMOKEST's 
MONTHLY, &38 Broadway, N. ¥. The splendid July 
No. now ready. Price 25 cents mailed free. 


GENTS WANTED—(810 per Day)—by the 





PRINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE: | 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, 
The Model Parlor Magazine of America, 
Single copies, 25 cents; mailed free, yearly, $3 00, 
with a choice of splendid and extraordinary pre- 
iniums given to each subscriber, post free. 


Ist. A beautiful Parlor Chromo Picture, worth 
5 00; or, 
2d. A large and splendid Parlor Engraving, The 
Picnic on the 4th of July, worth $10 00; or, 


3d. A good Stereoscope and Series of Views. 


4th. A good Pocket Bible, bound in Morocco and 
Gilt Edges. 


5th. Mme. Demorest’s System of Dress Cuttinz 
for both Ladies and Children. 


6th. Mme. Demorest's Suspender and Shoulder 
Brace. 


7th. Photographs of Mr. and Mme. Demorest in 
the Rembrant style for framing, with numerous 
other valuable premiums. 


See list in Monthly. Splendid premiums to Clubs. 
Twenty subscribers, at $3 each, without any other 
premium; and for thirty subscribers with the first 
premium to each subscriber, secures the best Sewing 
Machine—a Grover & Baker. 


Address ‘‘ DEMOREST'S MONTHLY,” 
838 Broadway, New York. 


Patent Metallic Heel. 
New, Neat, and Elegant. 


Black, Gold, and Silvef. 


U.S. METALLIC HEEL CO., 


Principal Office and Wareroom, 


220 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 


Sole manufacturers of the Patent Adjustable Frenen 
Metallic Heels, with revolving rubber and hard 
metal bottoms. Plain black, gilt, nickel, gold, silver, 
ete., etc., the most elegant heels for ladies’ and 
misses’ boots and slippers ever offered to the publie. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON. 


Grand St., New York, 








SPECIALTIES THIS WEEK. 


RIBBONS. 


Rich $8 Sashes, closing at $4 50 each. Sash Ribbons, 
50, 60, 75c. and $1 per yard. 








NECK and BONNET RIBBONS, prices down 
SATINS, every color, $1 25 per yard. 
Cheapest PARASOLS this season, from 50c. up. 
Yankee Notions, Corsets, Perfumery, Soaps and 
Fringes, &¢., &c. 

KID GLOVES 38 cts. the pair; at 75c., equal to 
the regular $1 glove. Our own unsurpassed 
Dollar Glove, which we warrant every 
Way—new assortment. 

Full line of the PERINOT GLOVE. 
Bargains in HOSIERY, 12, 15, 18, and 20ce. the pair; 
at 25c. the regular made. 

LISLE and THREAD GLOVES, new shades. 
FINEST FRENCH FLOWERS of the season 
to-day. 

New style in CREPE DE CHINES, and other 
BOWS and TIES, at 10, 15, 25, 50, and 75c. 
Crapes, Laces, Embroideries, Vails, Collars, Cuffs, 
and Sets—all cheap. 





BONNET ROOM. 


HAIR GOODS, 5v cents on the $1. 
This assortment, comprises the newest and most 
popular shapes from the very best manufacturers. 








The High Crown Mountaineer, Brigandea, Bava- 
rias, Ceres, Saratoga, Swiss, and 50 other shapes, 
at 50c., 75e. $1, $1 25, in both black and white hair. 


Infants’, Children's, Boys’ and Youths’ HATS, 
white and colored, 25c., 3le., 41¢., 56¢., 75c., and 
up; Cactus, and every other desirable braid, all 
shapes, below last week's prices. Seasides, 20, 25, 
1, and 50c. each. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


309, 311, 3114Grand ; 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
Corner Store, Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


TAN TTA - , 
mS UMMER TRAD Ec: 
MA 8Stra'v Goods, PARASOLS, Sun Umbrellas, MA 
MA RIBBONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, and CY 
MA FANUY GOODS, NOSIERY, WHITE GOODS, CY 
MA HOUSEKEEPING and FURNISHING Goods, CY 


MA BOOKS AND STATIONERY, &c., CY 
R. H. MACY, cY 
Mth St. and 6th Ave. cy 


MA 





CORSETS FOR THE MILLION. 


THOMPSON'S, $1.25, $1.50. $1.75, and $2.00 EACH. 
FINE FRENCH CORSETS, 75c. to $5.00, 
A LARGE STOCK OF CORSETS, 6c. EACH. 
1009 DOZEN LADIES’ 52.00. SKIRTS, from 
to $2. 


W. A. CORR, 
222 Fulton Street, brvoklyn. 
DRY GOODS. 


C. M. GRAVES, salesman at Messrs. H. B. CLAF- 
LIN & CO’S, corner of Church and Worth streets, 
New York, solicits the patronage of merchants de- 
sirous ot purchasing Dry Goods at the most favor 
a>le rates. Inquire for GRAVES. 


DIABETIC FLOUR. 
Prepared Flour of Bran for making Biscuit for the 
Diabetic and Dyspeptic. JOHN W. SHEDDEN, 

Pharmacist, 363 Bowery, cor 4th st., N"™ “*"* 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
396 and 398 CANALST., cor. of Laight. 

x Pee CEES eT ere Juin tek ail tore 

terest from July Ist. Assets, $7,695,356.96. 














UDSON RIVER INSTITUTE AND 
CLAVERACK VLOLLEG .—A firs.-clars 
Buarding Schowl for both sexes. College course for 
ladies and academic course for ladies and gentlemen, 
Nine departments and sixteen professors and teache re 





American Knitting Machine Co., Boston, 





Mass., or St. Louis,--Mo. 


Board and tuition in eight departments $300 per yea 
Instrumental music extra. Term opens Sept. 5. Rey 
Alonzo Flack, A. M., President, Claverack, Col.Oo., N.¥. 
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MATTERS AND THINGS. 


—Fourteen thousand laborers are now 
employed on railroads in Alabama. 





—Spiritualists report a rapid increase of 
believers in their doctrines throughout the State 
of Indiana. 


_It is estimated that one thousand emi- 
grants per day ure settling in Minnesota. 
—A Portland man wanted to gain admis- 
sion to a panorama at half-price on the ground 
that he had but one eye. 


—A Jewin Monterey, Mexico, has bought 
for $5,000 gold one of the finest Jesuit churches 
in Monterey, and given it to the Protestants 
worshiping there. 

—CnarLes Dioxens lived longer than 
SHAKESPEARE, who died at 53; than Byron, 
who died at 37 ; than THACKERAY, who died at 
52; than Burns, who died at 37; and was one 
year younger than MACAULAY, who died at 59. 


—A thousand Turkish houses have been 
thrown open for the accommodation of the 
Christians (Armenians) and others who were 
lately burned out in the great fire at Constanti- 
nople. And, besides this, the Turks have sub- 
scribed ijarge sums of money for the relief of the 
sufferers. 

—A Nevada paper contains a peculiarly 
unpleasant personal item: ‘‘Our friend PER- 
KINS went out yesterday to practice throwing a 
boomerang, sent him by his brother in Austra- 
lia. The physicians think his nose can be 
patched and straightened up, but say his eyes 
are entirely gone.”’ 


—At a match race of carrier-pigeons, 
during the last month, two pigeons flew a dis- 
tance of seven hundred miles in less than eight 
hours. They were let loose in the morning at 
six o'clock in Pesth, Hungary, and arrived, at 
two o’clock P. M., at Cologne, although in an 
exhausted condition. 


—A clergyman in Northampton, Mass., a 
few Sundays since, preached a sermon to the 
locomotive engineers. Special trains from New 
York, Boston, New Haven, Hartford and other 
places carried hundreds of the craft to hear this 
novel discourse. His text was taken from 
Chronicles 26: ‘* Uazziah made engines in Jeru- 
salem;” from Isaiah, v., 28: ‘‘The wheels are 
ike a whirlwind;” and from Psalms, ‘‘ Peace be 
upon (h) Is rael.’’ 

—There is a woman in the town of Har- 
mony, Ohio county, who has not spoken to her 
husband in twenty-one years. In the year 1849 
her husband contradicted her harshly in the 
presence of company, and she threatened that 
if he didn't behave better toward her she never 
would speak to him again. He retorted that he 
wished she wouldn’t, and she has not since 
then spoken to him. They have continued to 
live together peacefully,and during the long si- 
lence have had several children. Everything 
goes on at their house as usual with farmers. 
The husband is attentive, and does his convers- 
ing with his wife through one of his children. 
For instance, he will ask achild at the table, 
‘* Will your mother have some more meat?” 
Or at another time, ‘‘Is your mother going to 
town with me to-day?”” The family is wealthy, 
and belongs to the better class of farmers. 
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THE 


Meriden Britannia Co.., 
199 Broadway, N.Y., 


Sole Proprietors, Manufacturers, 
and Patentees 


OF THE 


CELEBRATED 
SILVER-PLATED 


Porcelain-Lined 
ICE-PITCHERS, 


Superior in all respects to any others now manu- 
factured. 

They have the universal commendation of the 
best trade, 

And are endorsed by Dr.S Dana Hayes, State As- 
sayer of Massachusetts, whose certificate accom- 
panies each pitcher. 

They are not only Cleaner and Lighter, but 
are much more durable than the metal-lined 
pitchers. 

In addition to our Unequalled variety of Fine 
Nickel and White Metal Electro-Plated 
Table Ware, we now offer an entirely new line 
of Silver-Plated 


Persian, Roman, and Cothic 


Patterns 
OF 


FORKS AND SPOONS, 


which, for beauty of design and finish, cannot be 
excelled. 

Being extra heavily plated by our NEW PATENT 
PROCESS, which deposits the silver any requisite 
thickness on the PARTS MOST exposed to WEAR. 

They are unequalled for durability by any now in 
the market made by the old process. 

All spoons and forks plated by this improved 
method are stamped 


1847----ROGERS BROS.----XII. 


And our Trade-Mark, as below : 








Trade* | Trade 
Mark Mark 
FO FOR 
Electro Electro- 
Plate Plate 
WHITE | NICKEL 
METAL.| SILVER: 








Warehouse and Salesroom, 


No. 199 BROADWAY, 


AND AT THE MANUFACTORIES, 
WESTAMERIDEN, OONNEOTIOUT. 


Eight per Cent. per Annum 
In Cold. 


Free from U. 8. Government Tax. 


THE BALANCE OF THE ISSUE OF 


B1,500,000 


OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH 


AND 


DENVER CITY 


RAILROAD COMPANY, 
NOW FOR SALE BY THE UNDERSIGNED. 


These are a 30-year sinking fund bond. issued only 
upon a completed road, and bear eight per ceat. in- 
terest in gold, payable on the 15th August and 15th 
February, in New York, London, or Frankfort, and 
are free from tax. These bonds are in denomina- 
tions of $1,000 and $500, coupons or registered, and 
secured by an absolute and only mortgage upon the 
entire line, including all description of Rolling Stock 
and Equipments. This road is '11 miles in length, 
the largest portion of which is completed and suc- 
cessfully operated in the daily running of regular 
trains, the earnizgs of which are now in excess of 
the interest liabiiities on the issue of bonds ; over 

$1,500,000 
has already been expended upon this road from 
Stock Subscriptions and Donations. The Company 
are entirely free from debt. We unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend them, and will furnish pamphlets, maps, 
and all information. 


Price 97} and Accrued Int. in Currency. 


W. P. CONVERSE & CO., 


No. 54 Pine St., New York. 


TANNER & CO., 


No, 49 Wall St., New York. 


CONNECTICUT AIR- LINE 
BONDS. 


The value and importance of twenty- 
seven miles saved in distance, and about one hour 
in the time between the Metropolis of New England 
and the Metropolis of the nation cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The Air-Line Road, 52 Miles in Length, 
running between New Haven and Willimantic, in 
Connecticut, forms the connecting link in the Grand 
Through Route between New York and Boston. 

The Road is nearly completed to Mid- 
dletown, which is about the centre of the line. 

On the unfinished portion, between 
Middletown and Willimantic, about twenty miles 
are graded, and the iron work for bridges and via- 
ducts is well under way. 

The utmost care is used in the con- 
struction of the road, the projectors aiming to make 
it the most substantial, thoroughly-built, and safest 
road in the country. 


The First Morlgage bonds 


OF THE 
NEW HAVEN, MIDDLETOWN, AND 
WILLIMANTIO RAILROAD 
OOMPANY. 


Secured by alien on ALL THE PROPERTY OF 
THE ROAD, present a safe, convenient, attrac- 
tive, and profitable investment. They bearSEVEN 
PER CENT. INTEREST, payable half-yearly— 
May and November, in New York—FREE OF 
GOVERNMENT TAX, AND FROM STATE 
AND LOCAL TAXES IN CONNECTICUT; are 
issued in denominations of $500 and $1,000, and ean, 
at the option of the holder, be REGISTERED, 
with or without coupon attached. 

This deservedly popular Security possesses advan- 
tages which will always make it a FAVORITE 
INVESTMENT, and one which must be constantly 
in demand. 


PRICE PAR AND INTEREST, 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 
No. 12 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 


1 per Cent. Gold Interest 


(FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX) 


FIRST MORTCACE 


SINKING FUND BONDS 


OF THE 


WEST WISCONSIN 
RAILROAD CO. 


FIFTEEN YEARS TO RUN FROM JANUARY, 
1870, AND CONVERTIBLE INTO 
STOCK AT PAR. 

LAND GRANT OF OVER 1,000,000 AORES 
FROM GOVERNMENT, 


upon which, together with the Road and all its pro- 
<a , these Bonds are a First Vater 
MPTED FROM TAXES UPON ITS LANDS 
FOR 15 YEARS. 

70 MILES FINISHED AND RUNNING, 
from which an income is derived, with rapidly-in- 
creasing receipts. 

An air-line from St. Paul's to Milwaukee and Chi- 
eago. These Lands estimated worth $8,000,000, 
Total amount of mortgage $4,000,000. 


PRICE 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


The coupons are payable January and July. 


Pamphiet, with full partieulars, and map, can be 
obtained at the office of 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


BANKERS AND FINANOIAL AGENTS 
OF THE COMPANY, NO. 29 WALL ST. 


LOCKWOOD & CoO., 


BANKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








Buy and Sell on Commission, Government, Railway, 
,and other Securities. 








Indianapolis, Bloomington 


AND 
Western Railway 
SEVEN PER CENT. COLD LOAN. 


- a —_—. 

The bonds are in denominations of $1,000 each, secur- 
ed bya first mortgage of 205 miles of road, from In- 
dianapolis, the largest city and most important railroad 
center in the State of Indiana, to the City of Pekin, in 
Illinois, 

The only Direct Line from Cincinnati and 
Indianapolis to Pekin, Peoria, and Omaha. 
180 Miles of the Line are now in full opera- 
tion, 
equipped with full supply of new first-class rolling 

stock, and already 
EARNING MORE THAN THE INTEREST ON THE 
BONDS. 

The balance, thirty miles, is graded, the iron 
being rapidly laid, and will be completed wi‘ hout delay. 

There are thirty-six depots on the line, LOCATED 
IN CITIES AND TOWNS, THAT CONTAIN, IN 
THE AGGREGATE, A POPULATION OF ONE 
HUNDRED AND NINETY THOUSAND, averaging 
over 920 to each square mile, within a radius of a half 
mile of the track: and WITHIN TWENTY MILES 
OF THE TRACK THERE IS A POPULATION OF 
ABOUT SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND, 

It passes through the counties of Marion, Hendricks, 
Montgomery, Fountain, Warren, and Vermillion, in 
the State of Indiana: and Vermillion, Champaign, De 
Witt, Platt, McLean, and Tazewell Counties, in Illinois, 
on the line of the old Emigrant State Road, which was 
laid out inthe best portion of those States before the 
time of railroads, was then the main line of Western 
travel, and consequently became more thickly settled 
than other sections of the West, as the numerous cities, 
large villages, and products of these counties demon- 
strate. 

Besides the large agricultural productions of this sec- 
tion, the manufacturing interest is very extensive in 
the large towns, and is rapidly increasing. 

The Coal Mines at Danville on this line are extensive- 
ly and profitably worked, and FURNISH BUSINESS 
FOR OVER THREE HUNDRED COAL CARS on 
this line at present, and MORE THAN TWICE THAT 
NUMBER WILL BE REQUIRED to carry coal on 
completion of the remaining link. 

From the present earnings on 180 miles it is safe to 
assume that the LOCAL BUSINESS ALONE WILL 
BE AMPLE NOT ONLY TO PAY THE BONDED 
DEBT, BUT LARGE DIVIDENDS ON THE STOCK. 

In addition to the population and wealth of the coun- 
try, and all that is necessary to support a first class 
road and make it a profitable investment through local 
traffic, it forms a grand central TRUNK LINE FOR 
THROUGH BUSINESS, NOT SURPASSED BY 
ANY ROAD OF EQUAL LENGTH IN THE WEST. 

At Indianapolis it connects by main lines with the 
Cities of Columbus, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
and Louisville—and with the Pennsylvania Central, 
Baltimore and Ohio, Chesapeak and Ohio, and other 
important railroad lines. At Pekin, the Western ter- 
minus, connections are made with Peoria, Quincy, 
Keokuk, Burlington and Omaha. At Bloomington with 
the Illinois Central Road, which runs Northwest 600 
miles to Fort Dodge, lowa. A very large business will 
be done with this line. At Danville it connects with the 
Toledo on Lake Erie. A map will show all these to be 
very important connections in making through lines 
over this route, 

The Loan is placed beyond any contingency by the 
present earnings from local traffic of 180 miles, which 
must necessarily be doubled when the trains run 
through. 

THE BONDS ARE CONVERTIBLE at the option 
of the holder into stock at par at any time, which adds 
greatly to their value, as the road will rank second to 
none in the Weat. 

They may be registered at the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, if desired. 

Coupons payable April and October, FREE OF TAX, 
IN GOLD, in New York, The principal payable IN 
COIN at maturity. 


Total Issue, - $5,000,000 


The loan is being rapidly absorbed, FOUR-FIFTHS 
HAVING ALREADY BEEN MARKETED IN THIS 
COUNTRY AND EUROPE. 

We offer for the present the balance at 

924 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 

Being familiar with the wealth and resources of the 
country along the line, and the’ substantial manner in 
which the road is built and equipped, WE HAVE AL- 
WAYS CONSIDERED THE BONDS A FIRST- 
CLASS SECURITY. Now that the earnings of the 
completed portion are greatly in excess of our expecta- 
tion, itis with pleasure that we recommend these se- 
curities as one of the cheapest and safest investments 
on the markets, more desirable than Government 
bonds, as they produce about forty-five per cent. more 
income from the same capital, which cannot be reduced, 
but will probably be largely increased by the converti- 
ble clause. 

Ali marketable securities received in exchange at the 
highest market rates. Bonds delivered to all points 
FREE OF EXPRESS CHARGES. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


Bankers, No. 14 Nassau St. 


JAMES SHARKEY, 
MONUMENT 


WORKS, 


CREENWOOD CEMETERY, 
5th av., 23d and 24th sts., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Military and Civic Monuments, Statues, 
Tombs, Vaults, Fences, etc., 


Designed and executed in the best style of art. A 
large and varied assortment of 





Monuments, Statuary, Gravestones, etc., 


Always on exhibition, and for sale at reasonable 
prices. 


SMITH BROTHERS, 
SUCUESSORS TO 
Smith & Lounsbery, 
At their New Warehouse, 


738 BROADWAY, 
Near Astor Place, NEW YORK, 


CARPETS and OILCLOTHS 


To suit every style of furnishing. 
Also, RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS, WINDOW 
SHADES, LAMBREQUINS, and all 
goods pertaining to the trade. 


Prices Creatly Reduced 


CARPETS made and laid at short notice. 





A GREAT OFFER!! 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dpe of one hundred PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first class makers, av EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will 
from $5 monthly until paid 


Do forvypo: toe? 6.4.8. 


January 24, 1870, 


DONW’?T DO 


Friends, Countrymen and Lovers: 


a 


= a 


Wood, do hereby declare, on the authority 
of facts herewith submitted, that more money’s worth is given in Pre- 
miums for New Subscribers to WOOD’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
than for any other publication in the World. 
Five Hundred Dollars to any Publisher who shall succeed {in proving the 
contrary to this declaiation, provided that such Publisher shall declare his 
intention to investigate before proceeding to do so; also, that in case he 
fails, he shall forfeit to me the same amount, and announce the result in 
regular type in the Editorial columns of his next issue. 


S. S. WOOD, Publisher and Proprietor 


“ WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE,” NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Also, that I agree to forfeit 





pose. 


Springfield, Mass., January 31, 1870. 


New York, January 31, 1870. 


THIS Is TO CERTIFY, that we have received during 
Magazine,” four hundred and eighty subscriptions to * 
graving to eaeh subscriber. 

Received payment in full, 

January 31st, 1870. 


Machines, to be ship to the following 
ment numbered thirty-nine machines. 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 31, 1870. 


Ephraim Randolph, Middleport, Niagara Co., N. Y 
Annie H. Stiles, 68 West Van Anden St., Auburn, 
Mrs. Sarah E Brinkerhoff, Piffin City, 
Flora Dickeman, Dover Plains, Dutehess Co., N. Y. 
Miss Alice A. Kelsey, Albion, Orleans Co., N. Y. 
Nellie Snell, Oberlin, Loraine Co., O, 

Mise Emma Robbins, Covington, Ti ga Co,, Pa, 

Miss Nellie Manuel, Smartsville, Yuba Co., Cal. 

Mrs. A. Seaman, Croton Falls, N. Y. 

Mrs. Daniel D. Mook, Richville, Genesee Co., N. Y. 
Mrs. William Spencer, Middletown, Conn. 

C. B. Moffatt, Barnesboro Station, N. J. _ 

Mrs. Naney Hunter, Esperance, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 
OL. Cowles, Westfield, Hampden Co , Mass. 

Agent Mer. Union Ex. Co., Toledo, Tama Co., Iowa. 
Mrs. Mary Weston, Albion, Calhoun Co., Mich. 


Mrs, Mary E. Hane, Wellsville, Alleghany Co,, N. ¥ 
Lydia 8. Moore, Otisville, Orange Co.. N. Y. ; 
Samuel Mugridge, South Creek, St. Clair Co., Mich. 
Marcus H. Reeney, New London, Conn. 

Mrs. J, M. Crawford. Avoca, Steuben Co., N. Y. 

8. B. Lowell, Mineral Point, Iowa Co., Wisconsin. 
J. H. Richardson, Lenora, Fillmore Co., Minn. 

E. F. Conger, Fairfield, Jefferson Co., Lowa. 

Mrs. Jenny Deyell, Smartsville, Yuba Co., Cal. 
Mrs. Lueinda Pullin, Olathe, Johnson Co., Kans. 
A. C. Woodruff, Enterprise, Spencer Co., Ind. 

L. M. Rumsey, Mansfield, Tioga Oo., Pa. 

Mrs. King Hovey, Norwich, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


Keceived payment in full, 
0. 


Ky. 
Seneca Co.. Ohio. 


Mrs, Mattie Randolph, Evansville, Vanderburg Co., Ind. 


Four Corner Facts! 


Let it be remembered, that our Premium List comprises over ONE HUNDRED and 
FIFTY DIFFERENT ARTIOLES, and that the following Receipts from G. & 0. Merri- 
am, Orange Judd & Oo., W. Jennings Demarest, and Wilson’s Sewing Machine Company, 
are facts which will serve as the four corner stones on which to base the above declaration. 


THIs Is TO CERTIFY. that during the month of December, 1869, we forwarded sixty-two copies of the Unabridg- 
ed, and thirty-four of the National Pictorial Dictionary, to persons who, we believe, were entitled to receive 
them as preniiums from Woob’s HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE. Also, that during the present month we have forward- 
ed one hundred and eighty-nine Unabridged and one hundred and eleven Pictorial Dictionaries for the same pur- 


G. & C. MERRIAM,. 
Publishers of Webster’s Dictionary. 


RECEIVED of S. 8S. WOoD, publisher of ** Wood’s Household Magazine,” during the present month, three hun- 
dred and thirty-two subscriptions to the ‘‘American Agriculturist, 


for the year 1870, with payment im full. 
RANGE JUDD & CO., 
Publishers of the American Agriculturist. 


this month from the publishers of ‘* Wood's Household 
Demarest’s Monthly Magazine “ for 1870, with Pienie En- 


W. JENNINGS DEMAREST, 
Publisher of Demarest’s Monthly Magazine. 


THIS IS To CERTIFY that we have this day received from 8.8. Woop a draft for sixty Wilson Shuttle Sewin 
I dresses, as premiums for subscribers to ** Wood’s Household Magazine,” 
this being Mr. Wood's fourteenth premium shipment of machines since Frbeuary 9th, 1869. The thirteenth shin. 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


Sixty Sewing Machine Premiums for January, 1870. 


W. N. White, Mason, Tipton Co., Tenn, 
Mrs. John Chappell Fulton, Oswego Co. N. Y. 
Mrs. Malissa Wells, Wyalusing, Bradford Co., Pa. 
Miss Minnie Louden, Pittsfield, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
Miss Jenny Montgomery, Ogdensburg, St. Law.Co.,N. Y. 
Mrs. Peter Farley, Goshen, Orange Co., N. Y. 
Miss Sarah Ann Owen, Matteawan, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Miss Jose C. Vantina, Clarence Centre, N. Y. 
A. E. Worthington, Catskill, Greene Co., N. Y 
Lizzie Dugan, Morrison, Whiteside Co., Ll. 

. J. Riggs, Oneonta, Otsego Co., N. Y. 
Charles Havens, Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 
J. H. Coon, Port Byron, Cayuga Co., N, ) # 
V, M. Seagers, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 
Mary Alice Carpenter, Ausable Forks, Essex Co., N. Y. 
H. O. Haines, Lawrence, DeKalb Co., Ind, 
8. D. Billingsley, East Palestine, Col. Co., Ohio. 
Sarah E. Tompkins, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Mrs. Augustus Garret, Utsaladdy, Puget Sound, W. T. 
Chas H. Thompeon, Oasis. Johnson Co., Lowa. 
Mrs. Emma 8. Murray, Bronson, Branch Co., Mich. 
Miss Amanda Potter, Syrsoeship. Alleghany Co., Pa. 
Thomas Laird, Sharon, Mercer Co., Pa. 
Mrs. Henry Van Wyck, Woodbury, Queens Co., N. Y. 
Mrs. O. H. P. Whitman, Port Huron, Mich. 
Francis M. Osborn, New Milford Litchfield Co., Conn. 
George Newman, Manchester, Del. Co., Lowa. 
Moses Songer, Xenia. Clay Co., Lil. 
Elizabeth Young, Rockport, Spencer Co., Ind. 
Amelia A. Painter, Wabash, Ind. 


at sm akon applied if archased: “Ohickering 
_ isos are included in the shove offer. \ 


Well, this is how: 
Ist. 


other first class publication. 


VIRGINIA. 


**Each number of this valuable 
yublication is a treat in itself, but to 

ave five all at once before you, fur- 
nishes such a feast of reason, anda 
flow of soul, as can rarely be obtained 
from other sources. The farmer, the 
artist, the lover of literature, either 
light or abstruse, and the housekeep- 
er, whether she be of a romantic, or 
strictly practical turn of mind, will 
find something that will entertain, 
amuse and instructthem. Weintend 
filing and binding all the nuntbers 
that come to us, and hope the pub- 
lisher will not fail to send every one. 
and feel confident that at the end o 
the year, we will thus have made up 
ascrap book, not excelled in variety, 
taste, spice or reason, by the excel- 
lent one compiled ~ 4 Field.” — The 
Southwest, Ohristiansburgh, Va. 


CALIFORNIA. 


** Tt contains nearly as much read- 
ing matter as some of the four dollar 
magazines.” — 7imes, Santa Cruz, Cal- 
ifornia. 


INDIANA. 


“To say that it is good, would be 
‘blue john,’ in comparing its merits 
to cream.”—Aurora Borealis, Bow)- 
ing Green, Ind. 


CONNECTICUT. 


“Tt is presided over with judg- 
ment, taste and with a desire to en- 
tertain as well as profit; it does 
both.”-—State Temperance Paper, 
West Meriden, Conn. 


ILLINOIS. 


‘“*It has a department for stories, 
young men, young women, parents, 
children, scientific, floral, culinary, 
and so on to the end of the number.” 
— Republican, Princeton, Tl. 








sSIx PRIZE 


In the March number will be found full particulars of Six Prize Stories, at $100 each, 
to be published in WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE. 





See extracts below : 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


** Tt is essentially a home magazine 
and is just the thing that one would 
most desire to place in the hands of 
his wife and little ones, or that a man 
would himself take up for the enjoy- 
ment of aleisure hour,.”— Post, Wil- 

C. 


mington, N. C 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


“* We have seen no number yet that 
did not contain information of more 
value to the reader than the price of 
A for a year.”—American, Sunbury 

a. 


1OWA. 


“It is filled with spicy, and at the 
same time, chaste reading, 80 accep- 
table to all, that it will become a 
houschold necessity.” —Sentinel, lowa 
Falls, Lowa. 


TENNESSEE. 


“This monthly gem of literature, 
wit and humor, sparkling and bright 
as the liquid light, has come to 
hand.”—American Resume, Shelby- 
ville, Tenn. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


a 4 is on ne ? eed, Cr 4 a 
anks giving pudding is of plumbs.”’ 
— Times, Webster, Mass. 


LOUISIANA. 


“It speaksto young men, young 
women, parents, children, the young 
and the old, and to all, in the most 
attractive manner.”— Weekly, Lber- 


ville, 
NEW YORK. 


“Tt is replete with splendid stories, 
first class biographical sketches, ex- 
cellent recipes, and, in fact, a host of 
articles all good and readable.”— City 
and Country, Nyack. N. Y. 











From the above receipts it is seen that for four articles alone Unabridged Dictionary, 
Agriculturist, Demarest’s Monthly, and Sewing Machines over 8IX HUNDRED DOLLARS 
WORTH have been furnished in a SINGLE MONTH. 


Perhaps it is not best that I should proceed with the enumeration, less I pass entirely 
beyond the bounds cf credulity. But it may be a matter of curiosity to know 


HOW LT IS DONE. 


By furnishing the largest and best publication in the world for the money. 
2d. By giving only staple, substantial and satisfactory articles for premiums. 
3d. | giving a larger proportion of the subscription price in premiums than any 


Everybody speaks in praise of the magazine. The press, in all sections of the country, 
have given thousands of testimonials. 


Erom Maine to California. 


MINNESOTA. 


**It will inculcate in your children 
the best of morals, and’ enrich their 
minds with everything that is manly 
and ennobling.”— Union, Anoka, Min. 


GEORGIA. 


** We receive no work more accpta- 
ble than this, or better calculated to 
give satisfaction to an entire house- 
hold. Clipper, Warrenton, Ga. 


OHIO. 


“One of the neatest, purest and 
best household and literary journals 
in the country.”—Cvur., Columbus, 


Ohio. 
MISSOURI. 


““Itis handsomely printed, and is 
devoted entirely to domestie and lit- 
erary matters, eschewing the vexed 
subjects of politics, and thevlogy.”— 
Adov., Fayette, Mo. 


MAINE. 

** It is filled with a great variety of 
good reading for the household, well 
calculated to make people wiser, bet- 
7 sa6 happier.” —Ma:i, Waterville, 

KANSAS. 


“Its pages are never dull with long 


and dreary disquisitions, but are 
fresh, lively and wise,”—Jtep., Otta- 
wa, Kansas.§ 


KENTUCKY. 

** Young ladies, if you want to read 
some very interesting stories every 
month, subscribe for it.”—Dem., 
Flemingsburgh, Ky. 

ARKANSAS. 


“As an exchange, we prize it above 
all others”-F'ree Press, Madison, Ark. 


STORTES, 


Single Copies, {0 cents; Yearly, $1.00. 
«a Sold by Newsdealers throughout the Country. 


’ Now IS THE TIME TO RAISE CLUBS. Millions are ready to subscribe as soon as 
it shall be properly brought before their notice. Do not forget that you want it, that your 
neighbors want it, and that you need several of the premiums. 


THE SIXTH VOLUME BEGINS WITH JANUARY. Send 10 cents for specimen 
copy and catalogue of premiums. Address 


Ss. S. WOOD, 


~ NEWBUBGH, N, y. 


July, 9, 1870.8 


THE CHRISTI AN UNION 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


__Four million dollars’ worth of dolls are 
said to be sold in New York every year. 

—Catching flies in church on Sunday is 
strictly forbidden at Lima, Ohio. 

—_A Minnesota preacher supplies 9 
churches, his circuit being 170 miles long. Last 
year his entire salary was $209.60. 

—A Kentucky editor announces that he 
has admitted his wife to a full partnership in 
the office. 

—Prof. Marurr, of Amherst, recently 
made a sleepy congregation stand up in the 
middle of a 
hymn. 

_-A Kentucky Sheriff has notified the 
taxpayers in his district that he is ‘‘tyred of 
duning for taks,”’ and that ‘‘ the taks-paiers ot 
to know tha ot to pa without biung duned.” 


sermon and sinpg two verses of a 


—The village of Burlington, Wisconsin, 
poasts of not having a single loafer in it, every 
ope having employment and working steadily 
at it. 

—The Memphis Avalanche having heard 
that there were 5 murders in Kansas City in one 
Sunday, advocates the immediate establish- 
ment ‘of railroad communication with such a 
lively and enterprising city. 

—The Jesuits of Cologne have begun to 
ask penitents in the confession what their opin- 
ion is concerning the doctrine of Papal infalli- 
bility, and refuse absolution to everybody whose 
reply is unsatisfactory. 

—A devoted couple at Ravenna, Ohio, 
the other day went before the Mayor, stated both 
that they “‘ intelligently, religiously, and spirit- 
ually’? loved each other, and declared them- 
selves in his presence ‘‘religiously, philosophi- 
eally, and scientifically married.” The official 
sanctioned the unique operation, and the newly 
tied departed. 

—New Albany, Indiana, has a young 
lady fifteen years of age, who advertises for a 
situation to teach three languages, and is will- 
ing to assist in doing the housework. 


—A poor woman in Buffalo, compelled 
to beg to save her husband and children from 
starvation, dropped her bank book the other 
day, showing a recent deposit of $125. 


—A woman in Lake Village, N. H., re- 
cently gave the census enumerator her age at 
30, and insisted upon the truth of her statement 
when the officer expressed surprise. Soon after, 
the age of her youngest son was asked for, and 
stated to be 26, while that of her eldest son was 
given at 28, 

—The publishers of the Paris Figaro re- 
cently practiced a hoax upon the public, whieh 
showed a good knowledge of Parisian nature. 
They left a column of the paper entirely blank, 
with the explanation that upon this apparently 
white space was printed, in sympathetic ink, 
matter unfit for ladies to read, but which could 

rendered legible by pressing the paper with 
ahotiron. Thousands bought the paper to see 
what this indecent matter was, but the applica- 
tion of heat failed to bring anything to view. 
In fact, there was nothing there at all. 





COM MURIOR SERVIEKS. 
Ge are making a Specialty of the 
manufacture of Communion Hare of 
the finest quality and of chaste and ap- 
propriate designs. Catalogues show 
‘ng the different styles will be sent by 
mail on application, 
ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 

20 John St., New York, 

@anutaiturers of Ftne Silber Plated Care. 





SUMMER 


RESORTS. 


Chittenango White Sulphur Springs 


Madison Co., N. Y. Drawing-Room and Sleeping 
Cars, via Hudson River R.R., leave New York at 8 
A.M. and 6 P.M., through without chan e, to Chit- 
tenango Station. For eirculars, with View of Ho- 
tel, analysis, terms, «c., address Capt. STEWART, 
Manager, as above, or C. H. OLIVER, No. 7 Beek- 
man St. (See adv't in CuristiAn UNION, June 25. 


HEATH HOUSE, 


SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAINS, N. J., 


WILL OPEN JUNE-1. 
E. B. COLEMAN, Proprietor. 
Can be seen every Wednesday between 12 and 1 
o'clock, at 75 JOHN STREET- 


EBELMONT HALL. 
SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN, N, J., 


will be opened for the season June 15. Board by 
week according to location of rooms, from $14 to 


$18 per week. 
D. A. CROWELL. 


Can be seen_every Wednesday at Mr. W. E. BOO- 
RAM’ 8, 22 Vi ceoy st., from 12 to 1 o'clock. 


BELMONT HOTEL, 


J.P. RICHARDS, Prop’r, 
DINING ROOMS, 


Rooms 50 cts., 75 cts. and $1.00 
PER NIGHT. 


133,135 & 187 Fultonstreet 


NEW YORK. 








Homeopathic Medicines. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1835. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 
@uocessors to WM. Ravps), 
Homeepathic Pharmaceutists and Publishers 
145 GRAND STREET, 
Bet, Broadway and Elm Street, New York. 
Constantly on hand, a full assortment of Medi- 
cines and Books for Physicians = family use. Or 
ders per mail promptly attended to. | 





CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Policies Issued nearly - 25,000 


Assets $3,600,000.00 


JUSTUS LAWRENOE, President. 
J. P. ROGERS, Secretary. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, 
Assets, Ist Jan., 1870, ° ° 
Liabilities, . ° . ° . ° 
ABSTRACT OF THE 
['WENTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
Showing the condition of the Company on 
the lst day of January, 1870. 
ASSETS. 
ash, Balance in Bank 
Bonds and,Mortgages, ate first lien RomNZA 
Estate 
Loans on Stoc ks, ‘pe ays abie’ on demand... 
United States Stocks (market value) 
State, Municipal, and Bank Stocks and eas” 
(market value )....1 
Other Property, Miscellaneous Items........ 


Detal ccccocccece cece eonees eevescesesccce 


$2,000,000 00 
4,516,368 46 
120,387 83 


239,156 13 


. 1,460,915 00 
a 675 00 


666,438 00 
158,805 58 


. $1,516,368 46 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. 
D. A. HEALD, 2a Vice-Pres't. 

H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


J. 
GEO. M. LYON, Ass’t Secretary. 
T B. GREENE, 2d Ass’t Secretary. 


THE EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS PIANO-FORTE, 
Square and Upright. 


Acknowledged by the first musical talent of the country 
to be the BEST PIANO now made and the most durable. 
The great_combination of excellent qualities in the 
CHAMBERS PIANO in regar¢ to tone, touch, power, and 
pe rfecticn of workmanship, have placed it in the front 

rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and con- 
soquenty the cheapest Piano in the market. Piano- 
dealers and purchasers are invited to call at our Fac 
tory, No, 221 Sixth <i Send for acing ular. Address, 

H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
99 and 101 Fourth thiAve., . New w York © ity. 


“THE AMERICAN PIANO,” 


AND 


The Geo. Woods & Co.” Organs. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


DOANE, WING, OUSHING & SMITH, 
No. 423 Broome Street, New York. 
CHURCH ORCANS. 
E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston, 
Builders of the powerful COLISEUM ORGAN ; the 
large organ inthe PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brook! yn, 
and of — hundreds of instruments of all size 8, in 


every part of the c ountry, and of all denominations, 
Represented in New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated on 
pay the same terms as at the factory. 


BOYNTON’S 


BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE 
FURNAC 

LOW AND = a aR DOUBLE. OVEN 

BALTIMORE FIRE. PL ACE HEATERS, HEAT- 


ING, COOKING, AND LAUNDRY 
STOVES, 


RICHARDSON, RA? ta] & CO., 
234 Water St., New York. 
Send for circular: 


E. W. NICHOLS, 
op. 208 Falton St., 
y BROOKLYN, 
House-Furnishing Goods, 
REFRIGERATORS, Meat Safes, Water 
Coolers, Ice Cream Freezers, 
CAMP, EASY, and EXTENSION CHAIRS, 
Steamers or Country Use. 
CROQUET 
With a Large Assortment of 
Kitchen Furniture 
and Cooking Utensils. 
BIXBY & CQO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Cor. Pineapp! , 


for 


All of which are warranted Hzclusively Hand-made, 
No. 8 Astor Place, 
(Hear Broadway) New York. 


R'E S,: SHOT CUNS REVOLV- 
&C.,, at reduced prices, warranted, 

and sent by expre ss U.U.D. to be examined before paid 

for. Liberal terms to the Trade, A gents or Clubs.— 

Write for a price catalogne,address GREAT WESTERN 

gts WORKS, 179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for, 


COLTON 


PRETAL ASSOCIATION, Head- ‘Querhens of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for Teeth Extraction, 19 Cooper Institute, 
New York, 





LADIES’ & CHILDRENS’ SHOES. | 


15 








OVER $4,000,000 00 wrc.cth ¢ 

taxes tothe U, 
8. Government during cae years by the house of Lor- 
illard. This amount is not exceeded by any Tobaceo 
House in the world. 


of choice, 
best att: rinable varieties 

Lorillard’s Yacht Club Smoking is made of 
Oronoka, or Hyco Leaf, of S.C. and Va., esteemed 
among judges as the tinest tobacco for the purpose ever 
found,and prepared by an original and patented pro 
cess, whereby the bitter and acrid properties, as well 
as the nicotine is extracted, rendering it mild and 
harmless to nervous cons titutions: it has a delightful 
aroma, leaves no disavreeable taste, and will not burn 
the tongne if a good pipe is used. 

The Eureka Smoking is also a favorite Brand, 
being made of choice Virginia and always burns free 
and smooth; has an avreeable flavor, but is of hea- 
vier body than the Yacht Club, and cheaper in 
price; by mixing these two together an article of any 
desired stre ngth may be obtained. 

As an evidence of tne popularity of Lorillard’s Smok- 
ing, would say over 10,000,000 packages were sold 
during 1869. and still the demand increases. 


= ~ ere * Brown | Windsor,” * Elder Flow- 
er,’ ‘Spring Violet,’ ‘Citron,’ and over TWO HUNDRED 
DIFFERENT VARIETIES. For purity of materials, fra- 
grance of perfume, cleansing and softening effects upon 
the skin, these Toilet Soaps have no equal in this coun- 
try, and are warranted superior to any imported. For 
sale at all first-class Drug Stores inthe United Staves 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 1809 


SAPOLIO 


For General 
Household 


purposes. 
Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP, 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, re- 
moves stains and rust, and is the very best thing 
ever used for general house cleaning. For sale by 
all good Grocery and Drug Stores. 


(211 Washington St., New York, 
Wholesale is 130 Oxford St., London. 


ESTB. 


One me of ies le 
Laundry Soap will make tw ee ue arte 
of Handsome Soft Soap.” Ask y 


cer for it and Try it. 
BROTHERS, s4 Frout Stes New 


TROY BELLS. 


Old ae rook Troy Bell Foundry, 


TRE YY, N. (Established 1852), a larga assort- 
ment of Mts h, Academy, Fire Alarm, and other 
Bells constantly on hand and made toorder. Made of 
genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). Hung with Ro- 
tary Mountings, the best and most durable ever used. 
WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. 

Large Illus a ny ed sent free upon applic sation 
to NES & CO., Troy, N N. Y¥. 


MENEELY'S BELL  FOUNDERY, 


WEST TROY, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1826. 

Church, Academy, Factory and other Bells, made 

of copper and tin, warranted satisfactory, and 

mounted with our New Patent Rotary Yoke—the 
most recent and desirable bell fixture in use. 

For prices and c wer 8 apply to 

A. & G. R. MENEELY, 

West Troy, N. 


BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, Academies, Factories, Fire 
Alarms, &c., &c., of Pure Bell Metal (Copper and 
Tin). Warranted and fitted with improved mountings 
at lowest cash prices. Also AMALGAM BELLS, 
at 20 cts. per lb. Catalogue sent free. 

8. S. DAVIS, 55 Dey St., N. Y. 
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LEONAR D S. BALLOU'’S “ NEW YOKE 6 
SHIRTS, made to order of New York Mills muslin, 
and fine linen bosoms, cuffs, &c., at $36 per dozen 
“HAND MADE.” Send for Gvetiet andl measure- 
ment blank to fill up. Sent free. 

NOTICE. 

Send your orders direct to me. The “NEW 
YOKE” SHIRT is not sold in the stores ; all offer- 
ed for sale are counterfeits, and not my make. No 
goods are genuine unless my autograph is on the 
shirt, and written signature on the box. 


ly guarantee you perfectly fitting shirts. 
ASURES. 

Neck—Inches around from button to buttonhole. 

Yoke—Inches from one shoulder joint to the other 

Breast—Inches around the chest under the arm- 
pits. 
Waist— Number of inches around. 

Boxsom—Do you want studs, eyelets, or buttons, 

Shirt—Length—State style of plaits in bosom. 

Sleeve—Length from center of back to knuckles, 

Wrist—Style of cuff. 

Height, — Feet, — Inches, — Weight, — Pound 

‘Goods ordered” forwarded to anv pan 
of the United Ste ates by express, ia five days from 
receipt of order, ‘'C. ‘ 

The Express Agent vill allow you to examine the 
goods before paying for them, and if not perfectly 
satisfactory you need not take them. 

LEONARD § . oe LLOU, Agent, 
¢¢ ‘ele rated ‘‘ F. Y.S,” and 
Inventor of the » the “‘ New Yoke” Shirt. 

Only Depot, 296 BRO ADWA Y, NEW YORK. 
P. O. box 3, 997, 


IMPRO V ED 


$15 WALTHAM WATCHES. $15 


If you wish to obtain a genuine Waltham Watch, 
with all the late improvements, and run no risk 
whatever of not obtaining a reliable timekeeper, send 
for Descriptive Price L ist aud Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving full particulars of Watches. style and 
quality of cases, or call and examine. In Coin Silver 
Cases, $15. In 18k Gold Cases, $75. Ladies’ size, 
$60. Every Watch thoroughly examined and regu 
lated, and if any one should prove imperfect, return 
it at once and we will correct or exchange it for one 
that is perfect, free of charge. 

H. 0. FORD & CO., 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 

(Eight years with American Watch Compan 
No. 84 Tremont Street, opposite Tremont House, 
Watches sent to any address, and by selecting 
from Price List you can get as good a watch as if 


| selecting in person. 
VINEGAR. Mink, We ae 
DER, Wine, Molasses, or 
Serghum in i0 hours, without using drugs. For cir- 
mae | a F SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Crom- 








Their Century Chewing Tobacco is now made | 
sweet. re-dried and sun-cured leaf, of the 


By mailing me the following measures, I can safe-' 


PFOM—Trade Mark.] 


The ‘‘ Parisienne” Raised. 
In this’IMPROVED Mosqurro CANOPY 
portions of the net, 
the net and frame 
panying it, and can be pee together 
3. CLAFLIN & CO 


5 , Sole 
180 F elim Ave., 


BERRI & CO., 


oa} 


. Plans, Views, 
/ &y and Desc ription! 
‘gf Beautiful! Convenient! 
Economical! 


A MODEL HOUSE! 


Address, (with Scrip if convenient), 


GEO. J.COLBY, 


Architect, 
bh Ri Wy 
Se 


THE UPRIGHT PATENT TRUNK, 


Does not have 
to be removed 
from the wallto 
open it. Instead 
of trays to lift 
out, it is ar- 
ranged with 
drawers made 
very light and 
strong. 

It is much 
stronger as on- 
ly a small por- 
tion opens,— 
whereas in the 
old style the 
whole top 
comes off. 

The sam 

room in the bottom of the trunk for dresses an 
heavy clothing as in the old style. 
The Upright Patent Trunk Co. 
No. 6 Barclay | St., next doos to the Actor House, 


‘Asbestos Roof Coatins 


The coating is made of the INDSTRUCTIBLE FIBROUS 
MINERAL ASBESTOS. Is prepared ready for use. 
Can be applied with a brush, AND FORMS A WATER- 
PROOF FELTING on any surface to which it is ap- 
lied. 

F Ir FORMS A PERFECT ROOFING when applied to 
any proper foundation. 

Old leaky roofs of all kinds can be made water- 
tight and serviceable for many years at a trifling 
expense with this fibrous coating. 

This is the only material ever used for roofing 
purposes which can be applied as a coating of any 
desired thickness without being liable to run in the 
heat of the sun or crack in cold weather. 

It is guaranted to be entirely different from and 
superior to any paint or coating heretofere used for 
roofing purposes. 

Send for pamphlet. 

H. W. JOUINS. 78 William treet, New York, 
Mannfacturer of Roofing Materials, &c. 
Established in 1858. 


A .W.W Miller's 


Perfeet Shirts. 
609 Broadway NY. 


"840 CZ 103 peu Aq yuag 


‘itenen wOL HLYHOM TTH. 
RADICAL REFORMATION 


"im architecture!!! 


lA 


Blanks for self-measurement and all information 
sent on application. 


Chromos, Sterescopes, Albums, 
AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N. z., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


For 3 Cents per Foot. 
Sena tor Cireular, 


H. W. JOHNS, 78 William St. N. Y., 


Manufacturer of Pat. Asbestos Roofing and Roofing 


Materials. 


ACENTS WANTED 


FOR A 
Poputar HouseHoin Book 


For Mothers and Daughters. 

One of the easiest selling books ever put before the 
country ; heartily endorsed by the whole press, religious 
and sec ular ; packed full of interesting and useful mat- 
ter; profusely illustrated, brilhantly printed, hand- 
somely bound. 

Tens of Thousands of Families already have it, and 
thousands more want it. Selling briskly all the time. 


Over 20,000 Copies Sold in Four Months! 
The American Woman’s Home; 


Or, Principles of Domestic Science. 


Being a guide to the formation and maintenance of 
Economic cal, Healthful, Beautiful, and Christian Homes 


By CATHERINE E, BEECHER and 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Agents waxted in every town and county. Terms 
iberal, profits handsome Send for deseriptive circular 


toJ. B. FORD & CO., 39 Park Row, New York. 


A WINTER IN FLORIDA. 


The thousands who would know all about Florida be- 
fore there will find this book just the thing, 
whethert they are invalids, tourists, sportsmen, or see 
ing a home away from cold winters in a delightful 
Beauti illv illustrated. Prine, £1.26 hv mail. 





clime. . 
“WOOD & POLBROOK. 15 Laight Breet, New Xork. 


SN 


provision is made for the drawing a of the 
so that the y are out of the way when the net is not in use. ‘ 
may be taken apart when the season for its use is past, placed awi ay 
egain with the greatest ease, 
Agents, cor. 
Brooklyn, Sole P ropriencrs and Manufacturers. 


LE CANOPIE PARISIENNE.—(<. M. Roveers Patent.) 


-lwarded the Highest Premium by the American Institute, at the Twenty-Eighth Annual Fair, 1869. 


= 
Lhe * Parisiene’’ Lowered. 

curtains or pendant 
constructed that 
small case 


whole i 


in the accom- 


Worth and Church Streets, New York City. 


NARRAGANSETT 
Steamship Co. 


FOR BOSTON, 


VIA 


NEWPORT and FALL RIVER 


1870. 1870. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


The World-Renowned Steamers 
BRISTOL, 


A. G. SIMMONS, 


PROVIDENCE, 


Commander B. M. SIMMONS, 
Having been thoroughly overhauled and Refitted, 
will leave DAILY (Sundays INCLUDED) 
at 5 P. M., from 


Pier 30, North River. 


(Foot of Chambers St.) 


CRAND 
Promenade Concert 


On each Steamer every evening by HALL’S CELE. 
BRATED BOSTON BRASS, STRING 4ND 
REED BANDS. The management being deter 
mined that nothing in the mode of transit o1 first- 
class passe nge rs shall surpass this line on a sea!e of 
grandeur and magnificence, adds this most expensive 
attraction and novelty, the engagement of the first 
orchestra of the country, which will be attached to 
each steamer on its passage. 

Freight Received up to 5 o’clock, P. M. 


JAMES FISK, Jr., Pres’t. 
M. R. SIMONS, Managing Director. 
CHAS. B. KIMBALL, Genl. Pass. Ag’t. 
H. H. MANGAM, Freight Agent. 


Commander 


| Fede RAILWAY.—+RAINS 
4ieave Long Dock Depot, Jer- 


From 
ity, as follow iz: 


Chambers sey 
Street 


From 
Twenty 
Third St. | 


\M. “6.45 ALD 


{.| For Paterson 
A.M. | 8.00 A.M. 


Mf 

——| 

} 

iF Express Mail for Buffalo, Dun- 

kirk, Cleveland, and _ the 

West; also connects for New- 
| burgh, Warwick, Montgomery, 
| Unionville, and Honesdale. 
| Sleeping coaches attached trom 
| Susquehanna to Buffalo. 

| Way 4 vain, Daily, for Greycourt 

} and intermedis ate stations west 
of Passaic Bridge; connects at 
Goshen for Pine Island, Mont- 

|} gomery and Guilford. 

|Special Sunday Train for Middle- 
town and intermediate stations. 

For Hackensack and Hillsdale ; 
also for Piermont, Nyack and 
Monsey. 

Day Express, for Joc hester, Buf- 
falo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati,and the West and South. 
Superb Drawing Room Coaches 
one mMpany this train from New 

ork to Buffalo. SleepingCoaches 
= attached at Hornellsville 
running through to Clevelan 
and Galion for the accommoda 
tion of Western and Southern 
passengers respectively. 

For Paterson. 

For Port Jervis and way, 
connects at Middl 
Unionville. 

|For Paterson: also for Hacken- 
sack and Hillsdale. 

1.00 P. - For Piermont and Nyack. 

1.45 P.M. | Daily, for Paterson. 

2-15 P.M. |For Hackensack. 


8.15 a.| 8.30 A.M. 


.M.} 
.M. 


8.30 A.M. 
9.00 A.M. 


_M.|10.00 A.M. 


M.| 


A. 10.15 A.M. 
.M. 


11.30 A.M. | daily ; 


‘town tor 
.M.'12.00 M. 
M. 


-M. 
-M. 





RELIABLE ROOFING, 





“M.) 3.30 P!M: Newburgh Express, stopping onl 
at Paterson, and stations north 
of Junction, to Newburgh. 

Middle —— Way. Also for Pier- 
mont and Nyac 

For Paterson: also for Hacken- 
sack and Hillsdale. 

For Piermont, Nyack and Monsey 

Orange County Bepress, stopping 
only at Turner 8, and stations 
west of Turner’s( except Oxford) 
to Port Jervis. Connects for 
Newburgh, Warwick, Mont- 
gomery, Guilford, Pine Island, 
and Unionville. 

. a .— ey stopping 
only at Paterson and stations 

west of Paterson, Also for Pier- 
mont, Nyack and Monsey. 

For Paterson and Hackensack. 

. Night Express, for Buffaio, Dun- 
kirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
the West and South. 

Sleeping Coaches run through 
from New York to Buffalo, 

Way Train, for Suffern and inter- 
mediate stations. Also for Hack- 
ensack and Hillsdale. 

Ss press, Daily, for all points 

est and South, Sleeping 
Coaches accompany this train 
to Rochester, Buffalo,Cleveland, 

} and Cincinnati without change. 

M. |For Piermont and Nyack. 

M. For Paterson and intermediate 
stations; also for Hackensack 
Emigrant Train, Daily, for the 

West. 


».M 
-M. 


3.30 P.M. 
P.M. 


P.M. 
P.M. 


-M.} 4.15 
-M | 4.30 


4.45 P.M, 5.00 


.M. 6.00 P.M. 


-M. 7.00 P.M. 


.| 6.30 P. 

1} 6.45 P. 
7.45 P.M, 7.45 P.M. 
11.00 P.M. 11.30 P.M. 
12.00 Mid. |12.00 Mid, 


Theater Train, daily for Suffern 
and intermediate stations. 
Saturdays culy, Theater Train, 
fe: Nyack. 
Tickets for Passage and for Apartments in Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and orders 
for the checking and transfer of Baggage may be left at 
the Company’s offices—241, 529, 957 Broadway ; 205 
Chambers St.; 38 Greenwich st; cor, 125th st. and *d Av 
Harlem; 388 Fulton St, Brooklyn; Depots foot of Cham- 
bers St., and foot of 23d St., New York; No. 8 Ex 
change Place, and Long Dock De; t, Jersey City, and 
f the Agents at the principal! hou 
\ M 
‘4 


and 
and 


BA 


RR, 
L. D. RUCKER, n’] Paes'r Agent. 


1 Sup’t. 
June 13th, 5370. 
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New Series, Vol. I].. No. 1. 








THE 


Mutual Benefit 


Life Insurance 
Company. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Organized in 1845. 


Losses paid on the lives of deceased Members: 


$8,264,615. 
Dividends of return Premiums de- 
GE aikines odiedducennsepenceceses $11,129,389 
Assets subject to all liabilities Jan. 1, 
ae oe oe en, eee 19,345,640 
Number of Members,40,000; Amount 
oc, 26 choumkowabanapal 130,000,000 





The usual Dividends paid in 1870, and 
Two ordered paid in 1871. 


The above Statement is presented by the Directors 
as the result of twenty-five vears’ business, 

Conducted with prudence, nothing has been lost 
on investments. 

Managed with economy, the expenses have al- 
ways been small—the Dividends always large— 
declared annually, and paid when due. 

Neither Directors or Officers are allowed commis- 
sions on business or loans, and none have acquired 
wealtn in the Company’s service. 

Intending hereafter, as heretofore. to act as faith- 
ful Trustees for the members, the Directors offer 
the benefits of this Mutual Life Association to all of 
sound health who desire to insure their lives, on the 
most favorable terms. 

Reports, Tables, and other information on the 
subject, furnished gratis at the office of the Com- 
pany, or any of its Agencies. 





DIRECTORS : 

LEWIS C. GROVER, JOHN R. WEEKS. 
HENRY McFARLAN, NEHEMIAH PERRY, 
CHARLES 8. MACKNET, JOSIAH O. LOW. 
A. 8. SNELLING, JOSEPH A. HALSEY, 
RANDALL H. GREENE, H. N. CONGAR, 
I. H. FROTHINGHAM, OSCAR L. BALDWIN. 

LEWIS C. CROVER, President. 

Hi. N. CONGAR, Vice-President. 

EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer, 
AMZI DODD, Mathematician. 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, State Agent, 
Hastern District af New York, 
137 Broadway, New York. 


THE AMERICAN BROILER. 


— 


=<s5 
————— 
Sa 


SULY 21°68 & OCT -19"634 
! i 
(Pat. July 21, 1868, and October 19, 1869.) 
The Finest Culinary Invention of the Age. 

Embodying in a plain and cheap utensil 

ALL THE PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN THE 
PERFECT BROILING OF MEATS. 

Operates upon the essential natural principles for 
broiling meats to perfection; prevents the escape 
of nutriment by evaporation, and retains a!l the rich 
juices and delicate flavor—which are mostly lost in 
all other Broilers. or by the process of FRYING. 

Broils in less than half the time required by any 
other, and cooks the meat perfectly uniform, leaving 
no burned or raw spots. 

Does away with all smoke and smell of grease; 
requires no preparation of fire; and makes broiling 
heretofore so vexatious, the QUICKEST and 
EASIEST. as it is the HEALTHIEST of all 
MODES OF COOKING MEATS. 

Broils equally well over coal or wood; auswers 
for all sized stove or range openings ; and is equally 

ood for BEEFSTE AK, CHICKEN, HAM, CHOP, 

{SH, and OYSTERS. 


It is not only 
GUARANTEED 
to falfill each and every claim above set forth, but 
to any not satisfied after trial, 
THE MONEY WIL BE REFUNDED, WITH 
CHARGES BOTH WAYS. 

Dealers throughout the city and country are in- 
vited to order on these terms, aud families to test it 
for themselves, with the certainty of its costing them 
nothing, if not as represented. 

Each Broiler will have the 
tached with the Trade Mark, 
stamped thereon. 

RETAIL PRICE, ONLY 82. 

Liberal discount to the trade, 

Now for sale in New York city. by the houses be- 
low named in half dozen and dozen packages, who 
will be responsible to the full extent of the above 
guarantees for all Broilers sold by them. 
LALANCE & GROSTEAN MFG CO, 89 Beek 

man and 43 and 55 Cliff sts, 
E. KETCHAM & CO, 2x¥ Pearl st 
RUSSELL & IRWIN MFG CO.,, 45 and 47 Cham- 
bers st 
N. E. JAMES & CO., 23 Cliff st. 
For sale retail by 
t H. MACY, cor. 14th st. and 6th ave. 
BASSFORD, Cooper Institute, 
and Stove, Tin, and House-Furnishing 
generally. 





anthorized label at- 
“American Broiler,” 


COMPANY. 
(Incorporated under the laws of this State.) 
Office, No. 23 Dey St. 
L. P. NOBLE, President. 


Tin-roofs coated with our Excelsior Cement ; 
shingled roofs with canvass and felting. Leaky 
roofs repaired and made water tight. 

ALL WORK WARRANTED 

We elaim for our Cement a superiority over all 
others for its elasticity, its imperviousness to water, 
its fire-proof qualities, and its durability. 

We refer, by permission, to the following well- 
known gentlemen : 

Gov. E. D. Morcax, New York; Hon. GrorcE 
OPDYKE. New York: P. C. Catuoun Esq., Presi- 
dent Fourth National Bank, New York; Gen. JOHN 
A. Dix, New York; E. J. BLAKE, Esq., President 
Mercactile National Bank, New York. And others. 





*dence is reposed in them, iu all directions. 


MERCHANTS LIFE INSURANCE 


00, 
OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, - - - - 257 BROADWAY. 


Organized Under the Laws of the State of New York. Charter Perpetual. 


WILLIAM T. PHIPPS, Presivenr. 
HENRY HILTON, Covnsst. 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies on the Mutual System, free from Re- 
strictions on Travel and Occupation, which vermit Residence Anywhere without 
Extra Charge. 


FORTY-FIVE CENTS A WEEK Will insure $1000 on the life of a man aged 30. Is the ultimate fate of your 
wife and family a matter of such perfect indifference to you as not to call for a sacrifice amounting toeven 
less than half a dollar a week? And if, with your present income. you are unable to make such provision 
for them, how will they bear the double bereavement when left without you and without your income ? 

There is no way in which a small sum of money can be so profitably «nd securely invested, for such a 
purpose, as in a policy on your life ; because the payment of a sugle premium secures, and at once, a very 
much larger sum than the investment of the same amount could possibly do in the ordinary pperations of 
trade. Besides, securing a sum in this way does not in the least interfere with your endeavors to accumu- 
late in any other way you may desire. Experience has proved that the stability of fortune is as uncertain 
as the duration of life. A policy of insurance will secure your wife and family against the results of 
either in your peculiar instance. 





A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
O. S. PAINE, M. D., Mrepicar Examiner. 


Life insurance contributes effectually to make life itself longer, society happier, the aggregate prosper- 
ity of the community greater ; and just so far as it shall extend, while still conducted on sound principles, 
it will multiply the kindly bonds that connect men, while encouraging economy, invigorating enterprise, 
justifying hope in each individual, and shedding the light of a more serene happiness into many house- 
holds.--Rev. R. 8. Storrs, Jr., D.D. 


Premiums may be Paid Annually, Semi-Annually, or Quarterly, in Cash. 
All Policies are Non-Forfeitable and Participate in the Profits of the Company. 
Dividends are Made Annually on the Oontribution Plan. 
You may need it for yourself. The Merchants Life Insurance Company of New York will issue you a 
olicy, payable to yourself, in five, ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty five, thirty, or thirty five years, or to your 
| ore in case you die before that time. The sum thus secured, invested in an annuity, will afford you a 
comfortable support in your old age. Such a policy combines the advantages of a safe and profitable in- 


vestment for your own benefit, payable at a time when it will prcbably be most acceptable, with a certain 
provision for your family in case of your previous death. 


By insuring in the Merchants Life Insurance of New York you become a member ef the Company, 
and share in or. This Company is established on the mutual plan, the profits, deducting necessary 
expenses, being divided among the insured in the most equitable manner. 

It is every man’s duty to provide for his family. That provision must include its future contingent 
condition—that provision, in so far as it is material, men ordinarily seek to secure by thelr own accumula- 
tion andinvestments. But all these are uncertain. The man that is rich to-day, by eauses beyond his 
reach, is poor to-morrow. A war in China, a revolution in Europe, a rebellion in America, overrule ten 
thousand fortunes in every commercial community.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


No other Company presents a Policy more Secure and Liberal in its Provisions, and so 
Equitable in all its Arrangements for the Benefit of the Insured. 


If, through failure in business or adverse circumstances, you are unable to meet future payment of 
premiums on your policy, you will not Jose all paid thereon. After the payment of two years’ premiums, 
the Merchants Life Insurance Company of New York will grant a new policy, whieh, without further 
payment, will assure to your representatives, at your death, a sum equal to the total amount of premiums 
which have been paid; or in case of an Endowment, for a pro-rata amount; or they will purchase your 
policy and pay you the value for it in cash on surrender. 

The importance of Life Insurance to society everywhere; its strengthening influence upon the sinews 
of social life; the solidity it imparts to all domestic institutions; the protection it affords to the labors 
and recreations of existence ; the comfort it brings to the sacred fireside at home; the relief it pours out 
so abundantly upon the bereaved and suffering; the countless benefits it scatters along the pathway of 
life ; the blessings it reserves for a future of sorrow—all these are now more truly perceived and more 
warmly appreciated than ever they were before. People are beginning to understand, and to understand 
ia earnest, that their best interest are conserved in these wise and benevolent institutions. Great confi- 
The hopes of parent and child, lover and sweetheart, husband 
and wife, brother and sister, old and young, the widowed and the orphaned—all are garnered up in their 
keeping.—N. P- Willis. 


Policy-Holders are Members of the Company, and entitled to Vote for Directors Acoord- 


ing to the Amount of Insurance. 

The essential condition for insurance is good health, and of the continuance of this you have no 
guarantee ; therefore insure while you enjoy it. It will also cost less now than when you are older. 

A Policy of Life Insurance is the cheapest and safest mode of making a certain provision for one’s 
family. Itisastrange anomaly that men should be careful to insure their houses, their furniture, their 
ships, their merchandise, and yet neglect to insure their lives—surely the most important of all to thelr 
families, and far more subject to loss.—Benjamin Franklin. 


Famphlets Containing Rates of Premium, and Information on the Subject of Life Insur- 
ance, may be Obtained at the Office of the Company, or of any of its Agents. 

Parties desiring to represent this Company in the capacity of Agents, will please Address the New York 
Office. 

If the duty be one that you feel you ought to perform, the only way to meet the case is to insure for a 

less amount than you wouldif you were younger. The rate of premium is in exact proportion to the 
increase of risk, and admonishes you to no longer delay the performance of a duty so important to those 
dependent on you. 
Your affairs may become involved, and your property be taken for debt. Your stocks and shares may 
fallin value. But a thousand dollars insured upon your life cannot be taken for debt ; cannot be alienated 
from your heirs; and if you have chosen your Company discreetly, it 1s subject to no commercial risks 
It is as nearly sure as anything earthly can be-—Henry Ward Beecher. 

In case of the Merchants Life Insurance Company of New York, you have every possible guarantee 

for the security of your investments. A fund, securely invested ; a safe amount of assets to meet all risks; 
with careful and judicious management in all departments—if these do not constitute security, where wil! 
you find it? 
It is time our people understood and practiced more generally Life Insurance. Many a widow and 
orphan have had great reason to be grateful that the advantage of Life Insurance was understood and em- 
braced by the husband and father. A large amount has been paid by Life Insurance Companies to widows 
and orphans, when it formed almost their ONLY resource.— Benjamin Franklin, 1769. 


AGENTS appointed in every County who are in Direct Communication wlth the New York Office 





Motto, “ Excelsior’ —Objects, “Progress and Improvement.” 
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THE LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST 


ILLUSTRATED RURAL AND FAMILY WEEKLY. 
By D. D. T. MOORE, NEW YORK CITY, AND ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A CHANGE AND IMPROVEMENT! 
THIs Famous WEEKLY was for twenty years published in Annual Volumes, but its enlargement (last 
year) trom Eight to Sixteen Large Double Quarto Pages, constrains us to make a change which will be 
an improvement, by issuing 


Two Volumes a Year instead of One! 


The Semi-Annual Volumes will commence with July and January. This change is made for the con- 
venience ef the thousands who preserve the RuRAt for reference, and in the belief that it will add to its 
general Acceptability and Usefulness throughout the Country. No pains or expense will be spared to 
augment the value of a Journal which has long ranked as ‘ 


THE BEST WEEKLY IN AMERICA! 


THE RURAL New-YorkER is well known as the Leading and Most Complete Illustrated Rural, Lit- 
erary and Family Newspaper, combined, in the World, and we trust the change now announced will 
increase its popularity, in both Town and country, all over the Continent. 

The Rural is the Largest Illustrated Paper ! Sixteen Double-Quarto Pages of Five Columns each! 
The Paper for Yourself, your Family. and your Frends ! 


BOTH PRESS AND PEOPLE PRAISE IT! 

For example. an exchange says: ‘THE RURAL is the most Elegantly Printed, Ably Edited, Widely 
Ciroulated and Heartily Welcomed Paper. as a Whole . which now finds its wag ameng the People.” ‘ 

THe Rural NeEw-YorKER is invaluable to all Farmers, Horticniturists, &c. As a LITERARY and 
FamILy Paper it is superior,—while 1ts epitome of the News, and Reports of the Markets, Orops, dc.. are 
full and reliable. Every reader of THE CHRIsTIANUNION who wants another first-class paper should 
take the RuRAL, which is National in Character andObjects, and has a Continental Circulation. 

Remember it is not a Monthly, but the Largest, Best, and Cheapest Illustrated Weekly published ; 
and, though double its former size, and greatly improved, i¢s price remains unchanged ! 


: RATES PER VOLUME AND YEAR. 

_ VOLUME XXIL., commencing July 2d, will be published in uniform style with the present—each No. con- 
taining Sixteen Double Quarto Pages of Five Column—Finely Illustrated and Neatly Printed on Book Paper. 
A Title-Page and Index given at the close of the Volume. ‘ 

TERMS.—Only $1.50 per Volume of 26 numbers (July to Jan.), or $3 “per year of 52 numbers. 
copies, $1.25 each per volume, or $2.50 per year, with a free copy (or premium ) to club agent. 
Draft, P. 0. Money Order, or Registered Letter, maybe made at the risk of the Publisher. 

Now is the Time to Subscribe and Form Clnabs for Vol. XXII. 
Bills, etc,, sent free to al! disposed to act in behalf of THE RURAL. Address 








Ten 
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Specimen Numbers, Show 
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IN PLACING this NEW DRESS SHIRT before 
the trade, we have in view the necessity of a finer arti 
cle for first-class trade than any heretofore offered. 
Inthe TRUE FIT SHIRTS, we claim the ele- 
gant fit of the Fren:h method of cutting, and the supe- 
rior work of a Custom-made garment with a higher 
standard of finish than any Shirt now known. 


FISK, CLARK & FLAGG, Manufacturers 
FOR THE TRADE, 
58 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK. 





eee 
PYLE’S “O. K.” 
Soap anp SALERATUS 


Best household articles of their 
kind ever brought before the Pub- 
“lic. They have stood the test of 
time, and always speak for them- 
selves on trial. Every house- 
keeper that wants pure and eco- 
nomical soap, will be gratified on 
trial of Pyle’s “0. K.,” and they 
who value pure and wholesome 
food, should always secure Pyle‘s 
Saleratus for all pasiry purposes; 
its purity has been proved beyond 
question, The same may be said 
of Pyle’s Cream Tartar. Give 
them a trial. Seld by Grecers 
everywhere, JAMES PYLE, Manu- 
facturer, 350 Washington Street, 
New-York. 


J. & J. SLATER 
ARE 
Clearing Out 
Their Soiled Stock of Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Shoes at Immense Sacrifice. 
858 BROADWAY, 
Near 14th Street. 
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OTHER HEATERS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE 








T AMERI 


ERFUL, AND REQUIRES BUT ONE KINDI 
THREE UPPER ROOMS. 


examine. 





D. D. T. MOORE,E4) Park Row, N.Y. 


Cor. Fulton. 206 W 


BURTIS 


ey ARTS, 


4AING THE ENTIRE WINTER. 


ALSO REMEMBER 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES, 





BEG TO ANNOUNCE 


A CENERAL REDUCTION 


In their prices, in accordance with the decline in the 
premium on Gold, and consequent decreased cost of 
imported articles used in the manufacture of Piano- 
fortes. In addition to their established styles of Piano- 
fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet along- 
felt and frequently expressed want, by persons of mod- 
erate means, teachers, schools, etc., have perfected ar- 
rangements for the manufacture of an entirely new 
style of instrument, termed 


THE “SCHOOL” PIANO, 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism, and 
workmanship, as their highest priced 7 octave Pianos, 
the only difference being that this new style of instru 
ment is constructed in a perfectly plain yet exceed- 
ingly neat exterior case. These new instruments will 
be supplied to those who desire to possess a thoroughly 
first-class ‘* Steinway Piano,” yet are limited in means 





At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 

STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call general at- 

tention to their new 
Patent Upright Pianos, 

With Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are matchless 
in volume and quality of tone, and surpassing facility 
of action, whilst standing longer in tune and being 
more impervious to atmospheric influences than any 
other Piano at present manufactured. 


Price Lists and Ilustrated 
Catalogues 


mailed free on application. 


Every Piano is Warranted for Five Years. 
WAREROOMS, First Floor of Steinway Hall 
Nos. 109 and 111 East-Fourteenth St., 
(Between 4th Ave. and Irving Place.) New York, 


THE NEW 
Family Sewing Machine ! 
BOWERY. E M Pp t R E * BOWERY. 


The extraordinary success of their 
new and improved manufacturing 
Machines for light and heavy wor 
has induced the EMPIRE SEWING 
MACHINE CO. to manufacture a new 
Family Machine of the same. 
styie and construction, with addi- 
tional ornamentation, making it 
equal ir. beanty and finish with other 
Family Machines, whereas in ueseful- 
ness it far outstrips all competitors, 
The price of this now acknowledged necessary article 
| comes within reach of every class; and the Company 
| is prepared to offer the most liberal inducements to 
| buyers, dealers, and agents. Apply for circulars and 
o—_ to E. 8. M. COMPANY, 294 Bowery, 

N.Y. 


& RICE, 
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pienso 


Only Perfect Fire-Placé Heater! - Come and See !' 


AE LVAH HOV Id Fatt 


CAN INSTITUTE FAIR, (869. 


WILL HEAT 


THAT THE 


Empire Heating Range 


will do your cooking perfectly, and Warm your Upper Rooms, with 


the in 


ater St. Cor. Fulton. 


































































